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“* RACHEL was the panther of the stage ; with a panther’s 
terrible beauty and undulating grace she moved and 
stood, glared and sprang. There always seemed some- 
thing not human about her. She seemed made of different 
clay from her fellows—beautiful but not lovable. Those 
who never saw Edmund Kean may form a very good 
conception of him if they have seen Rachel. She was 
very much as a woman what he was as a man. If he was 
a lion, she was a panther.”—Georce Henry Lewes. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


PART from a number of Rachel’s own letters, .now 
A published for the first time, and the reconstruction of her 
entertaining social life, both in Paris and in London, 
the principal feature of the new material to be found in the 
present Memoir is a detailed account of the extraordinary death- 
bed compact made between the actress and her sister Sarah, Its 
purpose was to defy the French law of inheritance, so that the 
tragedienne’s two sons might benefit by a larger share of their 
mother's estate than was legally permissible. As a reward for her 
part in the arrangement, Sarah became entitled to the interest 
produced by the capital sum involved, an income for life of 6,000 
francs per annum. 

But neither this handsome benefaction, nor the knowledge that 
for years she had successfully sponged on Rachel for the means of 
sustenance, could keep Sarah faithful to her pledged word and 
written bond. One is justified in saying that, though rescued from 
the gutter by the efforts of her illustrious sister, this treacherous 
daughter of Pa Félix was never wholly cleansed of its mud and 
defilement. 

To possess a proper understanding of Rachel’s life, as well as 
of the influences which contributed to her moral degradation, 
we must know the truth about her relations with Sarah, chosen 
confidante whenever she felt in riotous mood or scandal loomed 
ahead. From early childhood, when they sang together in the 
streets, they were fated to share one another's thoughts, and, in 
part, to react to the same coarse influences. Of the two, as they 
grew up, Sarah yielded more easily to temptation, and only by 
Rachel's intervention was she saved from sundry pains and penal- 
ties threatened by the angry parents. When the one was Queen of 
the stage, and the other no more than an opera-trained singer 
whom nobody would engage, the old intimacy endured, though 
with this difference—Rachel’s will was allowed to predominate. 
In return for having her debts paid, and generally being kept in 
funds, Sarah meekly obeyed her sister's bidding. She ran 
errands which would have embarrassed a young woman of more 
delicate sensibility, and was content to exercise over Rachel’s two 
children a watchful, but strictly limited, supervision. 
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What the moody tragedienne liked in Sarah was, first her 
perennial liveliness, a sure reflection of sound health; then her 
readiness to turn a sympathetic ear to shameful confidences, the 
measure of Rachel’s success with the gilded youth of Paris. Had 
the elder sister been a good woman, she might have done 
much to curb the coarse mode of life which was to be as 
disastrous to Rachel’s health as to her reputation. But it was 
Fate’s wish that Sarah should be moved by impulses equally 
vicious. Hence, so far from checking what was bad in Rachel’s 
disposition, she pandered to it, deplorable conduct for which no 
words of censure can be strong enough. 

That the episode of the deathbed compact should have escaped 
mention in any previous Memoir of the actress, can only be set 
down to luckless mischance. One refuses to believe that any con- 
scientious biographer, aware of the facts, would have connived at 
their suppression. 

While much that is fresh has gone to the making of the present 
biography, much that is old has been excluded. The author has 
been unable to discover any justification for more than a tithe 
of the cunningly-rounded Rachel anecdotes which, far too long, 
have masqueraded as fact. The more notorious are included in 
the book only that their falsity may be demonstrated. Worst of 
the inventions are those bearing on the actress’s supposed greed. 
That this trait may have been in her nature does not make the 
challenged anecdotes a whit more authentic. What self-respecting 
journalist, we ask, would be deceived by such barefaced fiction as 
the raids which Rachel is supposed to have made on the silver 
of her different hosts ? There is as little truth in them as in the 
contemporary anecdote in which the poet Baudelaire, aged seven, 
is shown flinging the key of his mother’s bedroom through the 
window, to prevent her sleeping with his stepfather | 

No credence has been attached to the bulk of the Rachel matter 
provided by the energetic Eugéne de Mirecourt. Working at 
tremendous pressure, this unscrupulous author produced nearly 
a hundred celebrity biographies, each and all distinguished by one 
common characteristic—their unreliability. But he had this 
excuse to offer: so busy a man had but little time left for such 
prosy trifles as verification of data. Actually what he did, was to 
sweep into his books the gossip and tittle-tattle heard on the 
boulevards, and repeated in the boulevard sheets. For the sale 
of his publications he depended, not on their accuracy, but on 
their piquancy, the delicate bouquet of which dull truth might 
easily have ruined. 

Towards the endless flow of Rachel lore provided by the 
fertile-minded Arséne Houssaye, the author has adopted a 
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judicious attitude, using what appears to be reasonably true, and 
rejecting what appears to be conspicuously false. Too often, 
alas ! the charming reminiscences of Houssaye, from whom one 
had the right to expect a trustworthy portrait of Rachel, are 
irretrievably spoilt by his incorrigible habit of mixing fact with 
fiction. In his view, art was always an improvement on nature. As 
a consequence, he was rarely satisfied to tell the simple truth about 
Rachel, more eloquent than any of his invented fantasies, but was 
for ever drawing on his lively imagination. Posterity, as a result, 
was left with the almost hopeless task of disentangling the truth 
from the romantic padding. 

In nine cases out of ten, it is quite unsafe to accept Houssaye’s 
word for anything which happened to the actress before 1849, the 
year in which, thanks to her influence, he was appointed Director 
of the Comédie Frangatse. Typical Houssaye embroidery is the 
notorious O&? Quand? Combien? story, in which the Prince de 
Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, is shown bargaining with Rachel 
as though she were a common street walker, and not a great social 
favourite and principal actress at the Comédie Frangaise.1 We 
have to assume either that Houssaye dreamt the incident, or that 
a Prince of the Royal House of Orleans could behave like the 
veriest cad. Of the alternatives, we prefer to place our faith in 
the former. 

Equally dangerous would it be meekly to accept all the vain- 
glorious references of Alexandre Dumas fils to Rachel. Yet they 
have their use in illustrating a tendency common to numerous 
writers of the period—that of inventing incidents which fed their 
vanity, and contributed to their self-importance. According to 
what this braggart asks us to believe, Rachel, some time after 
the production of his play, The Demi-Monde, which was on 
March 2oth, 1855, implored him to marry her. Now in the 
spring and in the early summer months of 1855, the actress was 
either lying ill at Montmorency, or gravely disturbed by her 
enemies’ campaign of depreciation, the pretext for which they had 
found in the appearance in Paris of Ristori, the Italian actress. 
Of this campaign the head and front was Alexandre Dumas peére, 
who, twelve years previously, had vainly sought to make Rachel 
his mistress. 

Yet, it was at this moment, and under such circumstances, that 
the younger Dumas suggests that Rachel asked him to marry 
her. Leaving aside the inherent improbability of the incident, 
the tragedienne’s well-known attitude to marriage is all against 
any part of it being true. “ Married,” she declared time and again, 


1 The anecdote is referred to at greater length in its appropriate 
place in the book. 
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“T sink to the level of an ordinary married woman ; wherefore 
I am better pleased to remain as I am—single.” Nothing ever 
happened to change her views on the subject. 

In the present biography due allowance has been made for the 
lies which sheer hatred of Rachel inspired. Unless we recognize 
what a conspicuous part slander and exaggeration played in con- 
temporary estimates of her life, it is difficult to see how any fair 
and truthful portrait of the actress can be arrived at. But this 
discriminating attitude must not be interpreted as condonation 
of those aspects of the actress's behaviour which rightly deserve 
blame. 

OF those who took delight in defaming Rachel, the most 
malicious was Viel-Castel, “‘ who heard a little and invented 
more.” His talk was largely coloured by the fact that he chose 
always to be on sympathetic terms with his friend, Princess 
Mathilde, who detested the actress as much as Prince Napoleon 
(the Princess’s brother) liked her. But worse than Viel-Castel’s 
animosity was his prurient imagination, This induced him to 
charge her, as well as many other prominent women of the day, 
with the most vile excesses. To attach any weight to what he says, 
we must believe that he spent the greater part of his life under the 
beds of different celebrities, all apparently so careless in their 
nightly arrangements as to be unconscious of his presence. Except 
where Viel-Castel has given chapter and verse for his statements, 
the present writer has thought best to ignore his allusions to Rachel, 

The one writer of note who knew Rachel from first to last was 
Jules Janin. But his tiresome loquacity, as well as his exaspera- 
ting fondness for classical illustrations, makes the business of 
wading through his memories of the tragedienne none too pleasant 
an ordeal, Often when he is supposed to be relating the history 
of Rachel, he is reciting The Iliad, no doubt much more inspiring, 
but scarcely appropriate to his subject. Yet, granted the necessary 
patience, we cannot fail to be handsomely, and even unexpectedly, 
rewarded. For, despite his ponderous manner, Janin is not with- 
out a mischievous sense of drollery, as when, turning aside from 
Rachel and Homer, he proceeds to tell us of an old libertine who, 
spurned by a light o” love, returned the next day with his hair and 
moustache blackened, only to hear her say, ‘ Yesterday I refused 
your father ; why to-day should I be better disposed towards his 
son?” 

Equally as trustworthy as Janin’s book on Rachel, but far more 
readable, is the little volume produced by A. P. Mantel, who for 
many years enjoyed Rachel’s confidence. Unfortunately his 
example was not followed by that still more intimate friend, 
Michel Lévy, founder of the famous Paris publishing house. A 
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student at the Salle Moliére in the early thirties, he was privileged 
to know Rachel when she was serving her apprenticeship to the 
stage in this modest school. Though they met often for twenty 
years or more, he does not appear to have made a single 
public reference to the actress, a triumph of reticence which we 
can only deplore. Alas { the people who should have been silent 
about Rachel were the most indiscreet, while those who ought to 
have enlightened us, remained tantalizingly mute. 

Wherever possible, the author has availed himself of contem- 
porary English and American references to the actress, though here 
again he has felt the need for caution. Above all, he has benefited 
by the discoveries and disclosures made during the last twenty- 
five years, thanks to which many unsuspected entanglements in 
the life of this extraordinary woman—‘ a blade of gold in a 
scabbard of clay ””—have come to light and helped towards a 
clearer understanding of her character. 


The author acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given 
him by the Musée Carnavalet of Paris, the New York Public 
Library (Dramatic Section), the Yale University (Dramatic 
Section), the Gabrielle Enthoven collection (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London), and the Mocatta Library and Museum. He 
has to thank Mr. Paul Charlier and Mr. Walter Dexter, the well- 
known Dickensian expert, for rendering him useful service, 
Evelyn, Duchess of Wellington, for the loan of photographs of 
Count Walewski and Countess Walewski; Mme. de Navarro for 
sending him a number of interesting facts, and M. Je grand-rabbin 
Maurice Liber, Directeur de 1’Ecole Rabbinique de France, for 
responding to various inquiries. 
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A FOREWORD 
THE TRUTHFUL PICTURE 


T the beginning of the present century, when Paris was 
A full of gossip about Sarah Bernhardt and her latest 
eccentricities, two cautious old ladies, whom few 
people knew or remembered, could sometimes be induced to talk 
—sparingly, it is true—of their dead sister, the great Rachel, one 
so much finer an artiste. Fifty years earlier, Europe was wooed 
by the deep, haunting accents of Rachel, as unceasingly as it was 
courted by the golden voice of her no less assertive successor, 

“ Dear God, let me live until I have heard Rachel ’—such was 
the cry of Hans Andersen, loved by all children because of his 
delicious fairy-tales. This fervent prayer, more than a host of 
words, expressed the interest and the fascination which, in those 
far-off years, the pale Queen of Tragedy aroused on all sides. 

Lia and Dinah Félix, who, with select and chaste memories of 
their immortal sister, broke in on the strident Bernhardt serenade, 
were the fast survivors of that wandering Jewish family to be 
rescued from destitution by the dramatic gifts of an ignorant girl 
of seventeen, woefully plain except for dark, shining eyes, not the 
feast miraculous part of whose triumph was to walk the stage with 
the stately bearing of a princess of ancient Greece. 

All the rest of the eager offspring of Pa and Ma Félix were gone: 
Sarah, the gay one; Rebecca, whose life had scarcely begun; 
Raphaél, the “ Barnum” of Rachel, to repeat her amusing jibe 
~~all had passed away. And the grave held Rachel’s twa honor- 
ably-living sons, who had inherited their mother’s slender vitaliy, 
but not a shred of her commanding gifts ; while long since tumed 
to dust were those businesslike parents, who out of their common 
clay had produced a genius great enough to dominate the epoch. 

Faint with age, their vain dream of theatrical celebrity locked 
away with yearnings equally futile, Lia and Dinah would presently 
join the others in the last sleep, and then of that persistent family 
none would be left to testify, at first hand, to the magic of Rachel’s 
vibrant utterance and the majesty of her stage presence, or, with 
an eye-witness’s faithful realism, to tell the glamorous story of her 
reign at the Comédie Frangatse. 
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There were times when, half in homage to their dead sister, 
half in commemoration of her kindness to the family, the two 
women could be tempted to conjure up the dead years, Then, 
built on their hesitant speech, stray patches of Rachel’s flame-like 
history sprang into being, insufflated with enduring life. Rare, 
however, were the moments when Lia and Dinah were willing 
to lift the curtain on their illustrious sister's private life. 

At the wizard touch of memory, Time went back three genera- 
tions—back through the different stages of the trial and rehabilita- 
tion of Dreyfus, back through the dark days of the Commune and 
the Siege of Paris, back through the frivolous span of Louis 
Napoleon’s Empire. Out of the tomb of the buried years re- 
emerged the dimly lit and unkempt Paris of Louis Philippe, and 
these women, grown strangely old, saw themselves children again, 
clamouring at Rachel’s knee for bon-bons from her magic store. 
Across the vision, lords of the period, strode Victor Hugo and 
Alexandre Dumas pére, laughter-loving and confident, as men in 
their prime. And into the same bustling perspective swam many 
others fated to win greatness—Heine, athirst for a more liberal- 
minded audience than was to be found in his own Germany ; 
Chopin, eager for fame and love, but soon to die; Wagner, 
shivering in his thin overcoat as he took first views of Meyerbeer’s 
victorious battleground ; Henri Murger, feckless and unworldly, 
destined to brood his youth away in bohemian garrets, What a 
tapestried and many-hued backcloth for Rachel’s triumphs they 
formed ! 

As the sisters spoke, one who was sufficiently imaginative might 
people that bygone Paris with most of the celebrities linked with 
the tragedienne’s feverish life. Alfred de Musset, handsome 
as ever, lolled at the Café de la Régence, in one mind to write a 
tragedy for Rachel, in another to play chess and get drunk and 
be led home by his faithful manservant. The elegant aristocrat 
with the blond complexion and the close-shaven face, who danced 
so well, was Count Walewski, a future Foreign Minister of France ; 
through him Rachel should have a son, with the blood of Napoleon 
in his veins. That faded beauty, for whose pleasure Rachel 
recited passages from Racine and Corneille at L’Abbaye-au-Bois, 
was Madame Récamier, and the old gentleman with the fine 
features who proudly clasped the great lady’s hand was Chateau- 
briand, last and most faithful of her admirers. As for the dowdy 
fellow with the intelligent head and the sly eyes who, from his 
Paris window, covertly watched the women pass by—was he not 
easily recognisable as Sainte-Beuve, man of lofty brain and con- 
temptible soul ? 

Invoked by a fortunate phrase, each of a hundred ghosts of 
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Rachel’s passionate and clamant day took on familiar shape and 
became flesh and blood. Against that background what a fan- 
tastic picture of human vagary awaited the willing painter! But 
like all the clan, Lia and Dinah were miserly in their confidences, 
and the little they told of Rachel the woman, as distinct from 
Rachel the actress, hinted at, rather than described, her complex 
life. Fortunately for posterity, much that they would not tell, 
the actress’s own letters would mercilessly disclose. In these 
wonderful documents, drawn one by one from their mysterious 
hiding-places, were to be found her own secret autobiography, 
those outpourings of her inner soul which she reserved for the 
bewitching silence of midnight. 

That, steeped in the tragedienne’s thoughts and forming the 
clue to her real self, these precious sheets should to-day be at the 
four corners of the earth, prizes for public libraries and private 
collections, is only surprising if one overlooks the singular 
sense of loyalty by which Sarah, recipient of most of her sister’s 
confidences, was inspired. She would weep at mention of Rachel's 
name, and, in sign of grateful affection, point piously to treasured 
relics—a piece of lace that once had graced the actress's neck, a 
fan that often the actress had lovingly handled. Yet such 
solicitude in no wise prevented her from parting with letters that 
shamelessly tore the veil from Rachel’s private life. Nor was she 
concerned to buy back Rachel’s love-letters, whenever some 
businesslike collector threw them on the market. 

Lia and Dinah did no such wrong to their illustrious sister. 
None of Rachel’s letters passed out of their possession. If 
in the matter of her intimate scribblings which came up for 
sale, they were slow to act like all the Félixes, at least they had not 
Sarah’s sin on their consciences—they were not responsible for 
these letters leaving their original owner’s hands. And far 
from helping to disrobe their famous sister by indiscreet revela- 
tions, they did their best to prevail on others to hide the sordid 
truth. To those pardonably inquisitive, their silence on the subject 
of Rachel’s life was often exasperating. ‘They would talk of 
Rachel’s miserable youth, of her Cinderella-like rise to affluence 
and fame, of her many stage triumphs, of the great men who had 
acclaimed her, of the last two pathetic years of her life, and, not 
least, of her love for the whole Félix family. But of the actress's 
hidden life scarcely more than a cautious hint or two passed their 
lips. 

Though history would have been benefited by their frankness, 
it was surely no business of Rachel’s own family to leave her naked 
to a gaping world. Nor was it an argument to weigh with sisters, 
who still valued Rachel's memory and reputation, that they alone 
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could correctly interpret many of her letters. We do well to 
remember that much of the actress’s correspondence requires 
careful dissection, and that to jump to obvious conclusions might 
be to make a sad hash of their proper meaning. For if a large 
proportion of the letters express the feelings of the tragedienne, 2 
great many are designed to conceal them. At such times as it 
suited her purpose, Rachel, always the actress, on or off the stage, 
could elevate dissimulation to the degree of a fine art. That she 
sent someone a note scrawled with affectionate phrases did not 
signify that she was fond of that particular person; quite fre- 
quently the reverse. The endearments might be added merely 
as entertaining ornament. Often Rachel’s ardent phrase- 
ology was but the echo of the passionate speech of the stage— 
words, phrases, sentences, that lurked in her brain and casually 
drifted to the perfumed notepaper. 

To take all Rachel wrote at its face value, were as foolish as to 
attribute definite purpose to every one of her actions. She kissed 
playwrights and novelists with as little ceremony as she ordered 
coffee from Rose, her faithful maid. Her arms would be flung 
round the neck of the magnificent Arstne Houssaye, without 
either being conscious of the slightest emotional disturbance. 
He would have sadly blundered, who, seeing this, had thought 
Rachel in love with the handsome man of letters. ‘I love you 
dearly,” she wrote to the unspeakable Véron, that prince of cads 
who entertained his friends with excerpts from her foolish letters ; 
yet if ever there was a man whom Rachel hated it was this wealthy 
and influential blackguard. So when we seek to attach definite 
meanings to the actress’s correspondence, we must strive hard to 
distinguish the genuine heartcries from the false. 

To know Lia and Dinah in their declining days was in some 
measure to know Rachel, so strongly marked in all three was the 
Félix family likeness. Looking at these grey and careworn women, 
one could imagine how, spared to live, she would have grown who 
had been the delight of a younger Paris. The dark chestnut hair, 
falling in graceful, classic waves on the prominent brow, would 
have turned to white; those gleaming, deep-set eyes, almost 
black in colour, would have lost much of their lustre ; a looser 
neck would have run to the beautiful chin, modelled as if for 
defiance, and a fuller curve marred the once delicate oval of the 
long face. Limned by remorseless old age, such a portrait would 
sadly have paired with the dazzling image consecrated by tradition. 
Was this white-haired, frail and bent Jewess of little charm (we 
should have asked) the same conquering Rachel, to whom ail 
Europe gladly paid homage ? Was this ashen-grey old lady, who 
must walk with the aid of a stick, the enchantress before whom 
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the great ones of Paris prostrated themselves ? Let us hasten to 
admit that Fate is often kinder than we care to believe. As though 
her fame were a special interest of Providence, the tragedienne 
died before the high lights had ceased to play on her being, or her 
personality and presence had had time to become commonplace. 
A legend when she passed away, a legend she was ever to 
remain. 

The people who distributed Rachel’s intimate letters about the 
world could have had little conception of what honour demanded. 
Yet had they shown more regard for the common decencies, we 
should know much less of the actress’s private life. It is thanks 
to their unmannerly behaviour that we see, as in a penetrating 
light, all the blemishes in the tragedienne’s character. And, 
revealed with such pitiless distinctness, what an extraordinary 
vision of lawless femininity Rachel presents ! 

Here and there unpublished letters of Rachel may still exist, 
letters perhaps capable of bridging different gaps in her life. But 
arguing from the vast number which are already public property, 
we are safe in assuming that little likely to change our view of the 
actress remains hidden. Whatever additional information the 
years may bring, will do no more than supplement, or correct, 
unessential detail. In its broad outlines, then, the portrait of 
Rachel, reconstructed from existing data, offers the promise of 
permanency. At the best it can never be mint-perfect, for we lack 
the finish, the clarity, the authority, and the colours, which only 
the frank co-operation of the sisters could have supplied. Again, 
revealing and helpful as are Rachel’s letters, how much more 
definite would their meaning be, if checked and annotated by 
their counterparts? But, with finer tact and delicacy than 
living or dead she was ever to be shown herself, she returned 
her lovers’ epistles, and, with few exceptions, they have been 
destroyed. 

The portrait of Rachel which is to do her justice must be both 
faithful and realistic. In it due allowance will be made for the 
temptations besetting the whole of her career, as well as for the 
coarsening influence of the environment wherein her lot was cast. 
‘We should see, when we looked at the canvas, the inspired actress 
and the scrupulous artiste bent only on securing her fame, and we 
should see the weary woman who, affrighted by the uncertain 
future, hastens to win independence and a respite from her 
exhausting labours ; we should see the loving, no less than the 
fickle, mistress; the self-sacrificing daughter, as much as the 
family tyrant ; the dainty Parisienne, chic and refined, as well as the 
street Arab, who with vulgar gesture mocks the too-patronizing 
duchess. 
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In short, as in a sympathetic portrait of Heine who belonged 
to the same type, we should see one who in all things is good and 
bad in turn, promiscuous as Byron, high-souled as Sir Philip 
Sidney, and, like Disraeli at the approach of death, quick to affirm 
loyalty to race and to tribal Faith. 
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CHAPTER I 


A CHILD STREET-SINGER 


actress, was the daughter of poor, roving Jewish pedlars 

whose first home was in Germany. The father, Jacob 
Félix, a man of considerable intelligence but dilatory habits, 
hailed from the Metz area, where several eighteenth-century 
notarial references to the Félixes are still to be found ; the mother, 
Esther Haya, industrious and sharp-witted, belonged to Bohemia, 
and was accounted of better stock than her spouse. There was 
actor’s blood in the man which went far to explain his bohemian 
instincts ; with a pack of cheap-jack goods he preferred hawking 
the village fairs to following any staid occupation. His wife, on 
her part, vended articles for toilet use—handkerchiefs, cheap 
ribbons, laces for the neck, etc. Yet it was a most precarious, 
higgledy-piggledy sort of existence, for the joint earnings barely 
sufficed to keep them alive. 

Actually there was a purpose behind their wanderings. They 
were seeking a refuge in some land where no oppressive social 
barriers or political disabilities handicapped their Hebrew race. 
Such a country was France ; wherefore France, fair and smiling, 
was their ultimate objective. The road lay across Switzerland, a 
slow, uncertain way dependent on their paltry and variable 
hawkers’ gains. Adding misery to the painful odyssey was the 
necessity of providing for the woman’s inconvenient fertility. 

It sometimes happened that husband and wife separated for 
short intervals, she having in mind to exploit one neighbourhood, 
he another. This explained why, in February, 1821, Esther Haya, 
a critically expectant mother, found herself alone in the environs 
of Basle, and it also accounted for her dependence on the kindness 
of sundry co-religionists, when, on the 28th of that same month, 
she was delivered of a child afterwards famous as Rachel. It 
was the woman’s good luck to be housed by a characteristically 
tender-hearted Swiss landlord, one Joseph Waldemayer of the 
Golden Sun, Mumpf, an obscure and oddly-named village on the 
direct road between Basle and Zurich, which thereafter should 
enjoy world celebrity. In giving Mme. Félix room and shelter, 
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Waldemayer ran counter to local regulations, which forbade Swiss 
innkeepers to mix Jews with Gentiles. 

If, dying in her thirty-eighth year, Rachel for all her glory can 
be considered unlucky, then, in the particularity of the chamber 
in which she was born, the superstitious may well see confirmation 
of the most notorious of their beliefs. The room was number 
Thirteen. 

In a dog-drawn cart, used by the Félixes for the conveyance of 
their pedlars’ packs, reposed little Rachel, a swaddled-up bundle, 
and an elder sister, Sophie, later known as Sarah, born two years 
earlier in a suburb of Frankfort. There was a day when Rachel 
was jolted out of the primitive vehicle, and it is said that only by 
the shouts of passers-by were the parents warned that the future 
stage-queen lay screaming in the roadway. 

As soon as Rachel was able to walk, she was entrusted to Sarah, 
a precocious urchin, and throughout life they were more or less 
inseparable companions. Ma Félix made her daughters’ clothes. 
So that they should not lose their handkerchiefs, she stitched them 
to the girdles of their dresses, dispensing entirely with pockets. 
If ever they were given any money, they tied it for safety in a 
corner of their handkerchiefs, but these occasions were not very 
numerous. 

Once, while playing some game in the streets, Sarah and 
Rachel were tempted by the appetising cakes displayed in a 
baker’s window. Rachel had the traditional appetite of the poor, 
and cried on being told that looking at the cakes was as far as she 
could go, However, necessity brought Sarah a brilliant idea. 
This was to follow the example of those children, seen on their 
wanderings, who sang in the gutter for pennies. So, standing by 
the roadside, she began a simple song which she had learned from 
her mother. At the chorus, eager-eyed Rachel joined in with her 
shrill and raucous voice. Poorly clad, the two little girls presented 
a sight pitiful enough to draw odd coppers from the compassionate 
peasants, to whom, pleadingly, Sarah held out her little shopping 
basket. Satisfied with the amount they had collected, the sisters 
prettily curtsied, and, as fast as their legs could carry them, 
scampered off to the shop where the cakes were which had made 
their mouths water.1 

What was initiated on the spur of the moment became a regular 
habit : the two girls sang for alms which they promptly exchanged 
for cakes and sweets. The moment the observant father guessed 
the secret of his daughters’ mysterious wealth, he proceeded to 

1 Adapted from the account given to M. Adolphe Brisson by Dinah 
Félix, the youngest sister of Rachel (Les Annales, 15.2.1911), with 
trifling additions borrowed from elsewhere. 
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turn their energies to his own profit. From that day onward the 
money collected by the little street-singers helped to defray the 
family expenses. 

The mother of Madame Judith, the long-lived actress who, for 
some part of her career, was Rachel’s colleague at the Comédie 
Frangaise, is supposed to have encountered the Félix children at 
one of their open-air concerts. They stood in the market-place 
of a Swiss village, two lighted lanterns at their feet, seeking with 
their shrill voices to arouse pity rather than to be entertaining. 
At the finish of each item, the little singers passed an oyster-shell 
round the audience, at the same time importuning the people to 
purchase the words and music of what they had just sung. Rachel, 
in spite of her emaciation, looked so charming, and the expression 
on her face, especially in her great black eyes, was so pathetic and 
so full of passion, that it was impossible to prevent oneself watch- 
ing her. She was not then called Rachel, but Elisa. 

This entertaining glimpse of the two little sisters is taken from 
Judith’s autobiography, from which we also learn that, while they 
sang, Ma Félix stood behind, Dr. Doran, author of many popular 
books, remembers as a young man being one of a crowd on a 
Paris boulevard which stopped to listen to a wonderful child—- 
Rachel—singing and reciting. A middle-aged woman was with 
the girl, and, from the easily-traced resemblance between the two, 
was evidently her mother. The woman played some instrument 
in the way of accompaniment to the child’s sweet voice. When 
the performance was over, the girl invited the crowd to put their 
pence into a small, quaintly-shaped, wooden pail which she 
carried for the purpose. Her dress was ragged but clean, 
consisting of a short petticoat, covered by a pelisse of the 
period.? 

Common to both recollections, it will be seen, is the credible 
suggestion that Ma Félix was present at some of the performances 
of her daughters. Though, in respect to Rachel’s beginnings, 
we must grope our way through a forest of grotesque legend 
and fantastic invention, yet we should not doubt that the street- 
singing scenes, first in Switzerland and then in France, took 
some such form as described above. 

At Lyons, where the wanderings of the family came to a temp- 
orary halt, Sarah, to the accompaniment of a guitar played by 

|, sang, not in the streets, but in the different cafés. It was 
an unedifying life for two girls of a tender and impressionable age, 
for they saw many things that would not improve a child’s mind. 
Worse still, as a result of the exposure to variable weather and 


1 My Autobiography and Reminiscences, by W. P. Frith, R.A. 
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continuous hardship, Rachel grew up a weakling, her body ill-fitted 
to resist in later years the disease from which ultimately she was to 
die, Such education as was thought necessary for the sisters was 
given them by their German-speaking father ; yet the astonishing 
thing is that, with everything to handicap her in the matter of 
speech, Rachel’s French accent, when she joined the stage, 
should be found absolutely pure. 

The months passed in the cold French industrial city were 
among Rachel’s most bitter memories. In after years, never could 
she speak of those miserable days without shedding a few tears. 
‘Welcome as a sunny day in bleak December was one unexpected. 
slice of luck, a display of kindly human nature which made the 
lot of the two girls less harassing. Whenever they had had a bad 
day, and the collection had fallen behind the minimum amount 
expected by their father, Rachel and Sarah could rely on the 
balance being made up by the proprietress of the principal café 
where they played and sang. In her prosperous years, the actress 
sought to repay the kindness of the good-hearted landlady, but 
though she had come to live in Paris, the generous soul preferred. 
to keep away from Rachel, who thus had no opportunity of 
adequately expressing her gratitude. 

The father’s demands on his two children arose out of his dire 
necessity. The poorer he became, the more his family increased. 
Besides Sarah and Rachel, the poverty-stricken household at 
Lyons numbered Rebecca, Raphaél and Lia. What with being so 
frequently in a state of prospective motherhood, and what with 
having to attend to her puling infants, Ma Félix was unable to 
carry on her pediar's job with any regularity. Each new arrival 
Pa Félix accepted with fatalistic helplessness, his attitude being 
not very different from that of Delacroix’s coal-heaver, who, by 
reason of his numerous offspring, was obliged to ask the painter 
for a gratuity, explaining, when questioned, that it was not his 
fault he had such heavy responsibilities, but his wife’s—she bred 
the children ! 

Disliking hard work, Rachel’s father lounged about the theatre, 
more anxious to exploit his singing daughters than to make head- 
way himself. In this fashion he became acquainted with Virginie 
Déjazet, the comic actress, who was a frequent visitor to Lyons. 
‘When he spoke of his intention of moving to Paris, she good- 
naturedly invited him to call on her. 

It was early in 1832, Rachel being then in her twelfth year, 
when Félix managed to get his family to the capital. To provide 
the necessary means, the two girls sang at various places on the 
journey, notably at Chalons. A cheap hotel opposite the Morgue 

1 Rachel Détails inédits, par A. P. Mantel. 
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—U'H6tel des Trois-Balances, long since pulled down—was the 
family’s first lodging in Paris. 

While the parents debated what best to do for a livelihood, 
Sarah and Rachel continued to sing and play in the streets and 
cafés. In the Place Royale, whence, twenty-five years later, the 
younger sister was to be carried to her last rest, the two Zingare 
were approached by a sympathetic poet. After talking to them for 
a few moments, he dropped a gold coin into their bowl. It was 
Victor Hugo, little dreaming, as he dispensed his largesse, that 
the smaller of the two girls would one day play the lead in his best 

lay. 

E Seen through the eyes of an Esmeralda of the gutter, her wits 
sharpened by daily contact with the grim realities of life, the 
spectacle of Louis Philippe’s Paris was one of sharp contrasts. 
The luxurious lives led by the rich, emphasized the desperate 
shifts and struggles of the poor. At night, with its brilliantly- 
lighted restaurants and its smiling, gaily-dressed theatre crowds, 
the capital had the look of being exclusively designed for people 
of wealth. Carried away by surface impressions, the onlooker 
might be pardoned for thinking money the indispensable passport 
to happiness, and the poor no more than humble servitors at a 
joyous pageant cruelly reserved for others. 

Imagine the thoughts of an acutely intelligent Jewish girl, as 
regularly she compares her own lowly state with that of the enviable 
rich who, when she sings in the streets, all too often treat her with 
unmistakable contempt! Will it take her long to conclude that, 
in Paris, to be poor is to miss most of the enjoyments on which, 
rightly or wrongly, the average woman sets value? That, as she 
sang in the streets, some such reasoning informed Rachel’s mind, 
we know from what she afterwards told us herself. While 
collecting at the Salle Herz on behalf of a fashionable charity, 
the actress, then the acknowledged Queen of the stage, found the 
bag she held out hardly big enough to contain all the gold that 
was poured into it. Turning to Fiorentino, the dramatic critic of 
Le Constitutionnel, she remarked with bitter emphasis, ‘‘ When I 
needed help ever so badly, these same people who now deluge 
me with gold grudged me even a copper or two.” Again, when 
Rachel lay dying at Le Cannet, the relatives vainly besought her 
to eat. Pointing to the dainty milk-rolls left untouched on her 
plate, the actress sadly murmured, “Ah! if only I had been 
offered such food when I was young and hungry |” 
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AINLY what brought Pa Félix to Paris was the belief 
M that Rachel and Sarah were fitted for better work than 

singing in the streets. Their proper place, he thought, 
was in Grand Opera, an artistic enterprise to which members of 
his race were turning with conspicuous success. Had not the 
public fancy surrendered to Meyerbeer’s tuneful masterpiece, 
Robert the Devil, and had not its novel orchestral effects seriously 
threatened the sovereignty of Rossini ? 

Of the two girls, Sarah obviously owned the better voice, but, 
with an instinct that presently would be triumphantly vindicated, 
the father believed Rachel to have the greater ability, though 
singing was not the direction in which it would be revealed. His 
first step was to avail himself of Déjazet’s invitation. Having 
introduced Rachel, he explained that it was his intention to put 
her into Opera. The actress thought him foolish. If such a frail 
and ill-looking child was to go on the stage, the theatre surely 
was the preferable medium. Unconvinced by what was said to 
him, Félix, who had the traditional stubbornness of the Jewish 
people, sought advice elsewhere. Some of his co-religionists 
recommended the pediar to Etienne Choron, a venerable singing- 
master who boarded his pupils, and in due course Sarah and Rachel 
joined his school. 

In the days of her fame, Elisa, as Rachel in tender diminutive 
of her real name, Elisabeth, was then called, was wont to describe 
the months spent under this music-master’s roof as the happiest 
and best in her life. They were certainly care-free months, for 
the saucy, street-bred gamine, refusing to take her schooling 
seriously, did more or less as she pleased—studied only when it 
suited her, frequently played truant, and in a hundred mischievous 
ways gave the age-worn master palpitation of the heart. None 
would have guessed that this undisciplined, gypsy-like, fascinat- 
ing minx would, in later years, develop into the well-mannered, 
elegant lady whose modesty and refined bearing surprised, as it 
charmed, the grandes dames of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Let a touch of blue show in the sky, and the sun once tempt- 
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ingly emerge, then no more stuffy music-books for the dark-eyed 
Esmeralda, no more practising of dull scales such as duty 
demanded. Instead she must be looked for in the Bois de Bou- 
fogne, amusing herself in puckish fashion by saucy imitations of 
M. Choron, baton in hand. 

If the parents complained that Rachel's letters were few and 
far between, instantly on her pen would be the retort that Sarah, 
being the elder, ought to do all the writing required. Were they 
disturbed by reports of Rachel’s waywardness, by return came 
the smooth assurance that everybody at the school was delighted 
with her—a tremendous fib modified by the admission that, on 
account of her flighty habits, she had been nicknamed “ swallow.” 

Reality, sad to say, presented a picture quite different from that 
drawn by the imaginative Rachel. Actually her conduct gave M. 
Choron more worry than delight. He was far better pleased with 
Sarah, a plump, rosy-cheeked, healthy bionde, attentive not only 
to her studies, but ever ready to ¢ra-la-la and mangle the notes on 
the piano. Intractable as a Romany daughter, Rachel was con- 
stantly in need of admonishment, and it was to escape rebuke that 
she sent long-suffering M. Choron the quaint scrawl repeated 
below : 


My pear Master, 
You will excuse me if 1 do not come to take my lesson, because 
I am going to the Bois de Boulogne. But I was very tired. Maman 
conducted me to the baths, and after I returned home I had lunch 
and laid down. 
Ah, do not grumble at me because I are not able to go out.! 


The artful plea fastened on the last sentence was typical of 
Rachel, ever quick to make use of the forgiving element in 
human nature. As a revealing touch of the woman in the making, 
it can hardly be improved upon. The selfsame supplicatory note, 
with its implied suggestion of a good girl struggling valiantly with 
adversity, would always avail her to turn away wrath kindled by a 
foolish or unmeasured act. What chance had poor, simple M. 
Choron with a teasing, wheedling, vagabond little hussy, all 
excuses and tears when cornered ? Old and tired, how could he 


1 The flavour of this letter, sans orthographe, can be better appreciated 
in the original French : 
Mon 5on Maitre, 
___,, Vous m'excuserai si je ne viens pas prendre ma legon parce que 
je vais au Bois de Boulogne. Mais j’étais trés fatigué.. Maman m'‘a 
amené au bains, et apres je suis rentré & la maison j'ai déjeuné, et me 
suis couché. 
Ah, ne me grondez pas, car je ne pouvez pas sortir ! 
Exisa. 


Kes 
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hope to cope with the blandishments of a cabotine, who, out of her 
harsh experience as a street-singer, with skinflints and their like 
to be persuaded into giving, had learnt the difficult art of cajolery ?4 


After enduring Rachel for some months, Choron finally 
despaired of making her either musician or singer. Yet, as he was 
puzzled to note, she had ability of a sort—she could recite with 
rare effect. So he passed her on to a crony of his, one Saint- 
Aulaire, an indifferent, old-time actor from the Comédie Frangaise, 
latterly turned Professor of Dramatic Art. His forte lay in 
developing the gifts of the young, his own being hopelessly 
beyond repair. Rachel joined his class as a day pupil, to be 
taught various réles taken from the classic plays of Racine and 
Corneille. 

Before the morning lesson, a basket on her arm, the young 
actress made the household purchases, bargaining with butchers 
and greengrocers to get the best value for the few francs which 
were hers to outlay. If there were no afternoon class, she took the 
younger Félixes to the park. At night, she peeled the carrots and 
potatoes and made the petite marmite. Balancing a copy of Racine 
on her knee, the little cook would rehearse her newest rOle, 
addressing a carrot as though it were really alive. Incredible were 
the agonies to which the helpless vegetable was subjected, before 
being dropped into the hissing pot. 

Crowded in ramshackle attics, the Félix family were then 
living in the Rue Beauregard. Expecting another child—Dinah, 
born in 1836--the mother had turned over the household care to 
Rachel, the fourteen-year-old willing drudge of the family. A 
primitive economy governed the Mother Hubbard-like establish- 
ment, which Pa Félix, ill-tempered because little that was good 
came his way, ruled with a humourless despotism. Dragged near 
the fire, a huge wash-tub served as bath, one and the same evening, 
for Sarah, Rachel, the still younger Félixes, and Judith, their 
cousin, who lived with them. The first to go in, either Sarah or 
the future tragedienne, risked being broiled red as a lobster, so 
hot was the steaming water, while Lia, last in the waiting queue, 
had usually to sit shivering in stone-cold water. Happiest of all 
was Raphaél whose turn came midway. For him the water was 
neither too hot nor too cold. In keeping with the family’s 
wretched means, the food was the cheapest procurable, bread and 
the commonest vegetables ranking as the staple fare. Reduced to 

1 When she was famous, Rachel, remembering poor M. Choron, 
and the artful way she had always used him, deposited on his grave a 
Jock of her hair—a aimple but eloquent act of contrition. 
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OPERA OR THE STAGE 
muck meagre fare, the young street-singer grew up a bag of 

ones. 

Whereas Rachel discovered little or no enthusiasm for M. 
Choron’s musical course, she readily took to M. Saint-Aulaire’s 
dramatic lessons, astonishing him with her industry and aptitude. 
Quickly he realized that he had not the ordinary tyro to deal with, 
but a young genius of terrific latent power, whose versatility was 
shown in a repertory of thirty réles and more. Yet a prodigious 
memory, valuable though it might be, was not her outstanding 
quality. It was the individuality which she brought to bear on 
everything she attempted, especially character-parts borrowed 
from the old classic tragedy of France. These, saturated in the 
traditions of the Comédie Frangaise, Saint-Aulaire had long 
featured, In a manner that was hard to explain, the painfully 
thin and by no means handsome little Jewess was capable of 
suggesting majesty and authority. Throw a Queen’s robe round 
her, and no royal personage more appropriately looked the part. 
And when she spoke, so far from any trace of the corrupt accent 
of the gutter being discernible in her speech, it was clear, distinct 
and stal-pure. If there was a defect at all, it was that her voice 
tended at times to be hoarse, as though from weakness. 

In the presence of such incredible virtuosity, Saint-Aulaire 
could not restrain his enthusiasm. He called Rachel his “ little 
devil,” and, to demonstrate his faith in her future, ‘‘ starred” her 
in all the school plays. Before an audience largely recruited from 
friends and relatives of the pupils, these plays were regularly 
given at the Salle Moliére, a tiny theatre near the poor Jewii 
quarter, where novices gained their first experience of the foot- 
lights. Though small, it was a vociferous world, and soon the 
little actress was engaged by the Comédie Frangaise for child- 
réles. However, never once was Rachel called on to play, and, 
still worse, never once did she receive the arranged emolument— 
eight hundred francs per annum. But among the mediocrities 
in charge of the National Theatre, who then had the gift to 
recognize the future Queen of the Stage in the pale-faced, thin 
and coarsely clad Jewess ? 

Either by chance, or because of Saint-Aulaire’s persistency, 
M. Védel, the cashier of the Comédie Frangaise, heard Rachel n 
Andromaque, one of the finest of Racine’s works. He was struck 
by the purity of her diction and the distinction of her bearing, 
and spoke of her to Jouslin de la Salle, his director. As a result 
she was given the right to enter the Conservatoire, plus six hundred 
francs pocket-money. 

This monetary award shared the fate of the eight hundred 
francs already mentioned—it was never paid. The times were 
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careless. Genius, fated to bloom unseen, stood a good chance 
of dying in the traditional garret. To get on, a stage débutante 
who was not blessed with striking beauty, or had not to do with 
a famous theatrical family, required influential support ; otherwise 
she was in a hopeless position. In the critical hour when she was 
seeking to prove her talent, Rachel could not boast of a single 
powerful friend. That fact should be remembered in extenuation 
of her subsequent conduct. Corrupt childhood impressions 
undoubtedly contributed to the actress’s moral undoing, but 
equally to blame were the harsh conditions which governed her 
lot when she was trying to make headway on the stage. 

The professors at the Conservatoire included two well-known 
actors, Provost and Samson. Ungracious and rude, Provost had 
little patience with beginners, regarding them all as so many 
nuisances. Rachel fared no better at his hands than most, but, 
happily for his credit, the widely-circulated story that he bade her 
return to her true vocation—selling flowers in the street—is 
quite untrue.? On his part, Samson, a capable, rather old-fashioned 
actor who had learnt his art from the great Talma, Napoleon's 
favourite actor, was inclined to be non-committal, though, like 
Védel, he had seen the little Jewess at the Salle Moliére, and been 
sufficiently impressed by her acting to want to make her acquaint- 
ance. During one of the intervals he encountered Rachel in the 
wings, dressed for a comedy patt that required male attire. 
While waiting her cue, she played hopscotch with some girl 
friends. Though attentive to what Samson had to say, she con- 
tinued to balance an impudent leg in the air, and, when he ceased 
talking, went on with her hopping—in and out of the chalked 
squares and triangles. Such was Rachel at fifteen—still much of a 
child, still partial to the innocent amusements of the young. 
True, the evil associations of street life had left their coarse 
finger-prints on her soul, but, as yet, she had escaped actual 
defilement. 

Samson was a man of moods, one moment all kindly smiles, 
the next sulky and unapproachable. Ever ready to confer a 
favour, he expected in return a constant display of gratitude, 
rather too much to ask of average human nature. He honestly 
meant to do his best for the young Jewess; yet, once Rachel 
was his pupil, he treated her, not as a budding genius, but as 
one who had everything to learn, and would owe to his teaching 
any progress she achieved. He had still to realize that, unless 


1 The story, embroidered with the additional remark that, when 
famous, Rachel invited Provost to buy some of the bouquets showered 
down on her from the boxes, was, at the time of her death, formally 
denied in The Figaro, and we are disposed to accept the contradiction. 
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greatness were in Rachel’s soul, she would never be a supreme 
actress, no matter how efficient his methods. It was one thing to 
develop genius, another to create it. We do as much wrong in 
exaggerating Samson's services to the great tragedienne, as in 
underrating them. Unquestionably he helped to evoke her genius, 
but what was miraculous in her art emerged out of herself. 
Samson was tied to far too many fetiches to be an entirely satis- 
factory teacher for Rachel, and in no small measure her success 
was due to knowing when he was likely to be an asset, and when 
a handicap. 

However, at this particular period of Rachel’s life, the point 
to interest us is the ignominious way in which she was treated 
by the areopagus of the Rue de Richelieu, weightiest among whom 
was the fretful professor. With his tacit consent, only the most 
trifling réles were apportioned to the young actress, réles insulting 
to her intelligence and obvious talent. None of Samson’s apolo- 
gists has satisfactorily explained his attitude during this crisis in 
Rachel’s career. ‘I'he truth is the old actor had yet to be fully 
seized of his illustrious pupil’s genius. As for his colleagues, 
their attitude conformed with the traditional policy of the ruling 
gang at the Comedie Frangaise. With far more energy than was 
displayed in their acting, they resisted any attempt on the part 
of outsiders to invade their preserves—one more instance of how, 
in self-defence, mediocrity erects barriers against genius. When- 
ever a breach was made in the Chinese wall, it was safe to argue the 
exercise of covert influence, some movement by The Hidden Hand. 
An important Minister of State wanted a place found for a particu- 
lar protégé, or a man of enormous wealth and power, such as 
Dr. Véron, the newspaper owner and ex-patent medicine vendor, 
had insisted on room being made for a lady friend. Pressure of 
some sort had to be applied, or the Chinese wall remained 
intact. 

The distinguished critic, Francisque Sarcey, recalls an occasion 
when M. Empis, the Director of the Comédie Frangaise, was 
driven half-crazy by the importunate manner of a Minister who 
wanted a young actress, his particular protegce, promoted: “‘ But, 
Monsieur le Ministre,” stormed M. Empis, pestered beyond 
endurance, “‘ the house of Moliére is a theatre and nota. . .”") 

If expediency be the wisest policy, then Samson, looked up to 
by the rest as leader, had a good excuse for not wishing to be at 
loggerheads with his colleagues. Yet had he been thoroughly 
convinced of Rachel’s genius, one imagines that he would have 
found ways and means of breaking down the opposition, And 
how formidable this opposition could be, we learn from what 

1 La Comédie Frangaise, by Francisque Sarcey, 1876. 
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happened two years earlier to Suzanne Brohan, mother of witty 
Augustine Brohan. Making her début at the Comédie Frangaise, 
she had the misfortune to arouse the jealousy of aging Mdlle. Mars, 
then the premiére actress. As a consequence, conditions were made 
so uncomfortable for the young beginner that she was glad to 
take herself off to the Vaudeville. Thus a valuable recruit was 
lost to the Thédtre Frangais. But what did that matter? Mdile. 
Mars had been rid of a prospective rival.? 

Rachel, though tempcramentally more disposed to fight than 
gentle Suzanne Brohan, saw little to be gained by waging a losing 
battle, and on January 24th, 1837, after a fruitless stay at the 
Conservatoire of four months, looked around for something better 
to do. Again she appealed to Saint-Aulaire. A man of resource, 
he took her to Delestre-Poirson of the Gymnase theatre, then on 
the look-out for a new leading lady. His name deserves to be 
honoured, for it was through him that Rachel had her first real 
chance. He offered her terms which the overjoyed father thought 
magnificent—four thousand franes a year, rising after two years to 
six thousand francs. Having little conception of the réles appro- 
priate to Rachel’s talent, Delestre-Poirson chose to feature her 
in a melodrama written by an uninspired hack, Paul Duport. 
Entitled La Vendéenne, this crude concoction which was produced 
on April 4th, 1837, took its theme (but little else) from Sir Walter 
Scott’s famous novel, Heart of Midlothian, and did not deserve to 
run three nights. Entirely owing to Rachel's genius, the play 
survived for sixty nights. 

Jules Janin, dramatic critic of the Journal des Débats, a news- 
paper with an influential sale, sat in the audience, puzzled by the 
touches of genius which peeped out of the acting of this plain- 
looking Jewish girl, In his criticism he remarked that, intuitively, 
she understood her réle and had no need of lessons or of counsel 
from anyone. No effort, no exaggeration, no cues, no strained 
attitudes, no coquetry, no airs and graces to move or propitiate the 
audience : only quietness and dignity—such was Rachel in 1837, 
as summed up by the capable Janin. But lest events mock his first 
impressions, he cooled down to the following : 


“ This child, barely fifteen, is no phenomenon and never, thank 
goodness, will be a prodigy. She acts with much feeling, enthusiasm 
and intelligence, but without great skill. Her voice is rough and 
hearse, like that of a child; her foot, like her hand, is scarcely 
formed. She is not pretty, but pleasing. A great future is in store 
Sor this young genius.” 

1 The unembellished facts are to be found in the recollections of 
Suzanne’s granddaughter, Marie Samary. (Les Nouvelles Littératres, 
July arat, 1934.) 
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Much more emphatic was Edwin Forrest, the quarrelsome 
American actor.) “ That Jewish-looking girl, that little bag of 
bones with the marble face and the flaming eyes, there is 
demoniacal power in her,” he exclaimed. “‘ If she lives and daes 
not burn out too soon, she will be wonderful.” Bouffé, the 
French actor, if less articulate, was just as moved. ‘‘ There is 
something there,” he kept on telling his colleagues. That some- 
thing, hazily piercing through his slow-working brain, was genius. 

Though it lasted sixty nights, La Vendéenne was a failure. If 
anything was clear, it was that Rachel’s dignified style was un- 
suited to this pathetic bombast ; so Delestre-Poirson tried her in 
a different kind of play—Le Mariage de Raison—but, alas ! with no 
better success. ‘Then he realized that Rachel was in her wrong 
milieu, and that for his particular purpose he required a leading 
lady more given to boisterous and familiar gestures. ‘‘ Your place, 
Rachel,” he said to the disappointed young actress, “ is not in the 
Gymnase with its limited opportunities, but in the Thédtre 
Frangais, home of the classic tragedy. Go back to your 
appropriate element.” 

In one important respect Rachel’s début at the Gymnase was 
decisive. There she acquired the name that she was to make famous. 
Samson boasts that he was responsible for the change from 
Elisa to Rachel, but the evidence does not support his claim. 
Till September 7th, 1837, the date when the contract between 
Delestre-Poirson and Rachel was signed, no suggestion of 
altering the young actress’s name had arisen. Signing on his 
daughter’s behalf, Pa Félix wrote her down as Elisa. It was during 
rehearsals that she was first asked to drop the name of Elisa; so 
we are told by Pier-Angelo Fiorentino,” who in his journalistic 
capacity was later to have frequent opportunities of meeting 
Rachel. His story is that, finding there were two Elisas in the cast, 
Delestre-Poirson asked the future tragedienne to use her second 
name, Rachel. 

Like so many of his contemporaries, Fiorentino imagined that 
the young actress had originally been given the names Elisabeth- 
Rachel. here is no birth certificate in existence to advise us one 
way or the other, and, in the matter of her names, the affidavit 
bearing on Rachel’s birth sworn to by the Mayor of Mumpf, 
twenty years later, is unhelpful. But if his second daughter had 
been named Elisabeth-Rachel, why should Pa Félix have chosen 


? Edwin Forrest is best remembered for the war which he waged 
on the equally pugnacious Macready. 

* Fiorentino acted as dramatic critic for several papers, including the 
Constitutionnel when owned by Dr. Véron. His other claim to fame is 
having been one of the Paris lovers of Lola Montez. 
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the name of Rachel for his third daughter, born at Lyons in 1829, 
and known on the stage as Rebecca? Asa matter of fact, changing 
names was a confirmed habit with the Félix family. The father, 
Jacob Félix, gallicized himself into Jacques Félix, sometimes into 
Félix-Rachel ; the eldest daughter, Sophie, called herself Sarah ; 
the third daughter, Rachel, became Rebecca; the fourth con- 
tracted “ Adelaide ” into Lia, and the youngest of all, Mélanie, 
chose to be known as Dinah. 

Beyond a doubt, it was Delestre-Poirson who induced Rachel 
to drop the commonplace name of Elisa. What guided the choice 
of the name Rachel ? The explanation of Charles Maurice, best 
remembered for his venomous pamphlet, La Vérité Rachel, seems 
to be the right one. He declares that the name was borrowed 
from Halévy’s popular opera, La Juive. First produced in 1835, 
the opera had by this time familiarized the public with the 
strikingly Jewish, euphonious and easily remembered name of 
Rachel. 

That Maurice was a blackmailer and, nine parts of him, a 
despicable blackguard, does not invalidate his claim to have known 
Rachel from her earliest Paris beginnings. He had the attractive 
habit, as we gather from the informative memoirs of M. Got, the 
distinguished actor, of levying toll on all newcomers to the stage, 
and, in the usual course of his business, would have presented 
himself to Rachel directly she appeared at the Gymnase. In his 
admirable biography of the tragedienne, M. Louis Barthou, 
whose tragic death put France into mourning, is inclined to 
accept Maurice as Rachel's first lover, but there we think that he 
is presuming too far. A conceited man, Maurice printed all the 
letters he ever received from Rachel, and their terms never exceed 
the friendly tane which an actress would employ in her dealings 
with a useful newspaper ally, or with a dangerous foe whom she 
seeks to propitiate. 

Aristippe Bernier de Maligny, an old actor of the Comédte 
Frangaise, offers substantial confirmation of what Maurice says. In 
his book, Le Nouveau Manuel Thédtral, published in 1854, that is 
in the lifetime of Rachel, he makes this reference to her : 


“ The name Elisa Félix appearing vulgar, and too lacking in the 
euphony which sometimes facilitates a reputation, it was decided 
that the young actress should take the name of Rachel, advice 
prompted by the great success of the opera, La Juve. Since then we 
have seen battalions of débutantes of both sexes presenting themselves 
under names more or less Israelitish.” 


_From the moment that the name “ Rachel” appeared on the 
bills of the Gymnase, none else was ever used by the actress. 
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When, on December 16th, 1837, pocketing her pride, she wrote to 
M. Védel, now Director of the Comédie Frangaise, asking for an 
interview, it was as Rachel Félix, and not as Elica Félix, that she 
subscribed herself. Mark the manner, then, of these stage people 
with good jobs. Although Védel had promised Saint-Aulaire to 
see his protégée, he took no notice of her letter ; merely thrust it 
into a handy pigeonhole, and, as if the thing were of no account, 
turned to more immediate affairs, possibly the latest quarrel 
among the dull actors and actresses by whom he was surrounded. 

Getting no answer from Védel, the young actress applied direct 
to Samson. His reply was encouraging. He would be glad to 
resume his tuition. If his previous attitude had lacked warmth—- 
his widow’s recollections challenge this view-—he hastened to 
make up for it now by the most zealous efforts. He persuaded 
Védel to pay Rachel a salary of four thousand francs a year, 
refused to accept any money for his lessons, and, for the nominal 
sum of twenty francs a month, arranged with his children’s 
governess, Madame Bronzet, to teach the ignorant Rachel grammar 
and history. How much she had to learn, we may guess from the 
fact that, on being introduced to Madame Récamier in June, 1838, 
she openly confessed never to have heard the name before. 

While studying the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, for 
which with unerring instinct Samson sensed her to be admirably 
fitted, Rachel continued with her home duties. She still did the 
marketing and the cooking, Sarah having proved unreliable. On 
arrival at the Félix home, Mme. Bronzet would often find her 
young pupil studying and cooking at the same time. Seated on a 
wooden stool in front of the fire, she cut up vegetables to make 
soup, while, with a volume of Racine balanced on her knee, she 
strove to memorize the words of a particular play. Studious 
actress and household drudge, never too tired to wash, dry and 
iron her own clothes, what a contrast she must have presented to 
the good-for-nothing, lazy, sensual-minded Sarah, always gadding 
about with wealthy young men, evil and frivolous like herself! 
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months under Samson, she was noticed to have lost her 

rather conspicuous childish look. Also she was inclined 
to improve in appearance, for elements of attractiveness were 
steadily developing. The dark eyes, especially, marked her out 
for attention. In their deep, shining depths one glimpsed a soul 
of unusual power. As if realizing that she had not been endowed 
with much beauty, she deliberately strove to be pleasing, though 
there was about her, as the good Professor and his wife never 
failed to observe, a natural fascination which scarcely stood in need 
of any artificial stimulus. Wearing the plainest cotton frock, each 
day washed and ironed by herself, Rachel discovered a simple 
charm of her own, best described as that of the ingénue. An 
unaffected manner, along with a certain instinctive grace, gave her 
an arresting appeal. Never were the Samsons happier, nor more 
interested, than when this puzzling little Jewess was in their 
midst, intriguing them with her quaint ways, and her serious 
demeanour, exaggerated in one so young. 

What gave the young actress so serious an expression was 
ambition quickening in her veins. She was conscious of playing 
for high stakes. And the thought that one day she might rise to 
the proudest position on the stage, chained her to a diligence 
against which her young years and her gypsy-like nature often 
fought. Up at six a.m., and never in bed before midnight, she 
tired herself out, working and studying. When she fell asleep, 
it was to dream of her coming début at the Comédie Frangaise. 
If ever she were tempted to vary the grind and monotony of her 
existence with some innocent diversion, such as swinging herself 
on the clothes-line, she had to risk the scowls of pitiless Pa Félix, 
who threatened to tell Samson that she was lazing. 

By dint of much pleading and not a little cajolery, Rachel had 
managed to have her début fixed for June 12th, 1838, a night 
destined to be memorable in French stage history. On Samson's 
advice she chose to appear as the grief-maddened “ Camille ” 
in Corneille’s patriotic tragedy of Les Horaces. First acted in 
1639, Les Horaces, until the noisy reign of the Romantics with 
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their colourful and violent trash, had been one of the great stock 
plays of the National Theatre. 

The début of the young Jewess passed unheralded in the prin- 
cipal Press, aroused no special public interest, and, being in 
the theatre’s dead season, attracted not more than a handful of 
people. The trial appearance of young actresses at the Comédie 
Frangaise was too familiar a proceeding to make any particular 
appeal either to the public or to the blas¢ critics. Nothing was 
lost by this neglect, for the very good reason that, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the débutantes were never heard of again. 
Such chilling conditions did not make Rachel’s task any easier. 
What could be more detrimental to inspired acting than the 
depressing spectacle of an empty house? Out of curiosity 
MdHe. Mars, the reigning “star,” sat in a box to watch, having 
Samson’s word that she would not be disappointed. Even more 
notable was the presence of Madame Récamier, who had been 
escorted to the theatre by the philosopher Ballanche. A visit to the 
play meant for the old lady a brief respite from the tedium of the 
day-in and day-out life at L’ Abbaye-au-Bois. 

Mdlle. Mars quickly realized that Samson had right! 
judged his pupil’s ability. ‘That sultry night, in a house wort! 
only thirty pounds to the box-office, Rachel’s genius shone out 
clear and strong. Both in deportment and in diction her acting 
was beyond criticism, the one being authoritative, and the other 
penetrating and distinct. Above all, she carried herself with a 
simple dignity which went home even to the least sympathetic 
person among the tiny audience. That the young actress knew how 
to listen specially pleased Mdlle. Mars. It was one of the sure 
signs of genius. And instead of ranting, like so many of her 
predecessors, Rachel spoke quietly and in a manner that was 
quite natural. 

In the scene where “ Camille” jaunches the well-known 
imprecation against Rome, ‘‘ unique object of my resentment,” 
the young actress was magnificent, though her rendering of 
the frenzied outburst puzzled as much as it pleased. She did not 
scream each line at the top of her voice, as degraded contemporary 
taste, defiant of Talma’s inspired canon, demanded, but began 
in sombre and measured tones which, slowly mounting, empha- 
sized the desolation in “‘ Camille’s” soul. The climax, gradually 
approached, was marked by a terrific explosion of emotion, ten 
seconds of time in which all the agony of the grief-stricken Roman 
maiden, soon to die at her brother’s hand, concentrated itself : 

Voir ses maisons en cendre, et tes lauriers en poudre, 
Voir le dernier Romain d son dernier soupir, 
Moi seule en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir ! 
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Instead of flinging her arms about when she sought to express 
despair, she stood uncannily still, as one carved in marble, and, 
by very reason of that death-like immobility, struck awe into those 
watching her performance. Three or four simple gestures at the 
most were all that she allowed herself, but never had a more 
pitiful ‘‘ Camille,” nor one more noble in her grief and indignation, 
been seen on the stage. 

Apart from Mdlle. Mars and Samson, it was left to a few 
obscure journalists to divine what incomparable genius informed 
that chaste and restrained acting. Over a glass of wine, these 
humble scribes, usually ignored when the romantic story of 
Rachel’s climb to fame is told, prophesied a wonderful future for 
the little Jewess, and, as they ran about the city, discussed her 
with their friends, men equaily devoid of influence. If they did 
not make Rachel famous, at least they helped to make her known. 

Persvaded that the little Jewess had genius in her composition, 
Mdile, Mars sided with Samson in defending the right of the 
débutante to several more trials. As for Mme. Récamier, so 
impressed was she by the performance, in particular by the 
dignity and grace with which the young actress had worn the 
classical costume, that the following morning she asked for 
Rachel to be presented to her. Quickly a bond of sympathy was 
established between the accomplished woman whose life was near- 
ing its close, and the brilliant girl of seventeen whose life, in any 
real sense, was just beginning. On many nights when Rachel 
played, the once great beauty might be seen in the theatre, 
rapturously applauding. It was sincere homage, for Rachel’s 
inspired acting recalled Mme. Récamicr’s own youth, that far-off 
day when the great Talma was often her guest at dinner, and 
many an ardent eye, not least Napoleon’s, wooed her delicious 
smile, 
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the inspired efforts of the young actress, the management 

of the Comédie Frangaise was admirably patient as though 
certain that things would improve. At regular intervals M. Védet 
wentonfeaturing Rachel,unperturbed by the vexed looks of those ill- 
natured sociétaires (actors and actresses entitled to a share of the 
profits) who could not understand the infatuation of their worthy 
Director for the thin little Jewess, whose performances, judging by 
the attendance, were a conspicuous failure. Whenever Védel 
showed signs of wavering, Samson, satisfied that his talented pupil 
would eventually attract the public, was on the spot, ready to 
pump fresh hope into him. 

In the background, encouraging the sturdy faith of both Védel 
and Samson, moved Dr. Véron, a sinister theatrical figure who 
would have a great deal to do with the future course of Rachel’s 
life. Possessed of immense wealth and influence, he now 
owned the important Revue de Paris. Previously he had been in 
control of the Opera, which, by means peculiarly his own, he had 
turned into a prosperous concern. Not yet fifty, he applied his 
newly-found leisure to amorous pursuits, haunting the wings of 
the different Paris theatres in the quest of suitable acquaintances. 
During his wanderings he had come across Rachel at the Gymnase, 
“‘a young girl, poorly-clad, prosecuting her studies,” to quote his 
own words. As she varied from the usual run of his conquests, he 
had pinned her in his memory for future reference. 

The young actress’s début at the Comédie Frangaise was Véron’s 
first reminder of her existence. At once he proffered his support, 
hiding his real motives behind an unctuous display of fatherly 
interest. She was his little prodigy, he explained, and nothing 
would delight him more than to assist her. Alas! there was 
never anything parental about Véron’s interest in the opposite sex. 
Invariably he put a price on his support, and he was not to make 
any difference in Rachel’s case. 

‘Véron may have been vile, but that did not prevent him from 
being extremely clever. In the Paris of his day, nobody had a 
better knowledge of the intrigues and heart-burnings bound up 
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in the daily life of the theatre, and, most certainly, no one had a 
clearer grasp of the relationship between wise publicity and stage 
success, for Véron’s experience extended both to the Theatre and to 
the Press. He was right when he hinted that a select company of 
influential men of taste and judgment could establish Rachel’s 
fame. Obviously the co-operation of Jules Janin, the widely- 
read critic of the Journal des Débats, was vital. But, unconscious of 
his historical mission, that all-important gentleman remained in 
Italy, and, in his absence, Véron’s Sanhedrin of taste was slow to 
materialize. In the interim, Rachel depended for advertisement 
on the goodwill of two or three obscure journalists. Along with a 
collection of ‘ deadheads,” i.e. those in receipt of free tickets, they 
dutifully attended each of her performances, hypnotized by the 
outpouring of genius which they were privileged to witness-~ 
genius which, if the lean audiences were any criterion, was so much 
sweetness wasted on the desert air. 

June, sunny and warm, passed ; then July, hotter still, came and 
went. Now it was August, with the weather consistently sultry and 
oppressive. Of the Parisians who had not fled the city for the 
country or the sea, scarcely more than a handful, to begin with, 
were disposed to spend a stuffy evening in the torrid atmosphere 
of the Comédie Frangaise. But the humble scribes in the stalls 
chanced the heat and the discomfort, and their praise of Rachel’s 
acting slowly, but surely, spread outwards to an ever-enlarging 
circle of theatre-goers. 

When the young actress essayed the magnificent réle of 
“Hermione” in Racine’s masterpiece, Andromaque (August 
26th), the receipts jumped sharply to 1,200 francs, or just a fifth 
of what they would be ere the year ended. It was obvious that 
the public had begun to respond to the modest efforts to boom 
her. None-the-less this tragic paradox prevailed: the greatest 
actress whom the French stage was ever to know was reciting 
her inspired lines in a theatre that had eighty per cent of its seats 
unoccupied. 

For an actress already famous, Paris might be a wonderful 
sounding-board, but Rachel was unknown, and none could say 
what time must elapse before the public recognized her merit. All 
the more credit, then, to Védel for being deaf to the hints of the 
exasperated old gang, daily inquiring how many more weeks he 
proposed “ starring” the unremunerative Jewess. 

In the nick of time, Janin came back from Italy. Taking the air 
in the Place Royale, he was greeted one evening with the electrify- 
ing challenge, “Duchesnois and Raucourt ”’—two of France’s 
greatest tragediennes— are risen from the dead; go and see for 
yourself 1”? Since the man to address him was Véron, the critic's 
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curiosity was promptly aroused, and without more ado he rushed. 
off to the theatre. 

That particular night Rachel was personating ‘‘ Camille.” 
Quickly she impressed the critic as “the most astonishing 
little girl that the stage had to offer.” Her first remark, on seeing 
him in her dressing-room, was: “C'est moi que j’etai t'au 
Gymnase.” To which, not to be outdone in eccentric grammar, 
he replied : “ Je le savions !” 

That Janin should mock Rachel's French was, perhaps, only 
his teasing humour, but good manners should have deterred him 
from including the anecdote in the column and a half of diffuse 
praise which appeared the following day. It was not the only 
inept touch in an article meant to be flattering. There was too 
much emphasis on Rachel’s supposed ugliness, and too much 
insistence on her ignorance. The reader was left uncertain as to 
Janin’s real opinion of the young actress. 

Boiled down and freely translated, here is the gist of what 
Janin wrote : 


An uneducated child—Rachel—has become the interpreter of the 
grand old tragedies. She blows mere ashes into flame by her genius 
and energy. It is nothing short of marvellous. 

Rachel is small, ugly, narrow-chested, insignificant in appearance, 
and common in speech. 

Do not ask her who “ ‘fancréde,” “ Horace,” ‘‘ Hermione "’ are, 
or about the Trojan War, or “ Pyrrhus " and “ Helen.”” She knows 
nothing. 

Watch her grow on the stage ; she raises her head and extends her 
chest ; her eye brightens, she has a queenly walk ; her voice vibrates 
with passion, intensely felt, 

Nothing grander than her “ Camille ” can be imagined. To my 
dying day I shall be haunted by her voice and her tears. She is a 
priestess, a pythoness, this child of seventeen. 


Except for her acting, Janin’s portrait of Rachel was a mild 
travesty of the truth. He exaggerated her ugliness, unduly 
enlarged on her defects. To describe her as ‘‘ small, ugly and 
narrow-chested ” might have been true when she was at the 
Gymnase, but that was months previous. Since then she had 
tidied up her appearance—improved herself out of all recognition. 
From studying the pictures and statues at the Louvre, she had 
learnt to impart grace, elegance and classical dignity to her walk 
and carriage. By the adroit use of a becoming bandeau, she had 
relieved the bulge of her forehead. One forgot its protuberant 
effect. A chaste and severe style of coitfure emphasized, what 
previously had been overlooked, the beauty of her soft, dark- 
brown, wavy hair ; the dark, deep-set eyes, lit up with expanding 
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intelligence, grew in size when she spoke ; the mouth, small and 
admirably shaped except for the lower, pendulous lip, now 
opened on teeth of dazzling whiteness, newly regulated ; the firm 
chin, jutting out defiantly, matched well the long, patrician 
neck held haughtily erect. In the oval face, whose line was one to 
please the artist, the best feature, as ever, was the nose—small and 
delicately-cut, not unlike the nose of Heine, with just the same 
suspicion of curve to betray a Jewish origin. 

If her chest was narrow, the antique robes which Rachel wore 
on the stage, or the dark, severely-fashioned velvets which she 
wore at home, hid any defects. She moved lightly, as if to music 
of which only her own cars were conscious, and was such a figure 
of grace that one counted her lack of flesh as a positive asset. ‘I'he 
hand that she posed in poetical attitude showed exquisitely- 
tapered fingers (‘‘ the hand of a Princess ” Arséne Houssaye called 
it) while the sandalled foot was small and dainty as a child’s. 
How, then, was it possible to describe as positively ugly, this 
Rachel whose appearance had so many attractive facets ? Only if 
one gauged beauty on strictly conventional lines. 

But taste, as we know, is an awkward thing to argue about. 
Janin, like men who drink heavily, preferred his lady-friends 
plump. A favourite of his was Mdlle. George, the one-time mis- 
tress of Napoleon. She found the critic a much less exacting 
lover than an Emperor busy on world conquest. That she was 
corpulent, to the extent even of being an object of ridicule, made 
no difference to Janin’s appreciation. She was his idea of feminine 
beauty. Men who are enamoured of fat women are usually 
revolted by thin women. In the East, where the popular name, 
“* Fatima,” may once have had considerable significance, she was 
a prudent damsel who, fated to be lean, abandoned all hope of 
finding a husband. It is possible that remote ancestors of Janin 
were once settled in the Levant, and that this objection to Rachel's 
thinness—her waist we learn from Alfred de Musset was not 
bigger round than one of Mdlle. George’s arms—was an atavistic 
trait unexpectedly emerging. However, he would live to change 
his opinion of the respective merits of thin and fat women, 
and, when that change occurred, he would be less enamoured of 
the Juno-esque type. Instead he would bz found suspiciously 
fond of Rachel’s slim, curiously modern silhouette. 

As his first hotch-potch of an article failed to turn the scales in 
Rachel’s favour, Janin tried again, this time with unmistakable 
success. The theatre-going public greedily drank in the new and 
more powerful potion dispensed by the critic, and became Rachel- 
mad. Where ticket-buyers had been few and far between, now 
enormous crowds besieged the Comédie Francaise. Not all the 
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credit was due to Janin. The persistent praise of the humbler 
journalists, who had discovered Rachel weeks before, had also 
begun to tell. 

The nightly receipts leapt to over 6,000 francs. From this 
extraordinary figure we may gather the surprising extent of the 
Rachel boom. Regularly, long patient queues stretched round the 
theatre. To be reasonably sure of obtaining a seat, one had to be 
well in the van of the crowd when the box-office opened. After 
waiting several hours, often in most trying weather, hundreds of 
people would be turned away disappointed, all places having been 
sold by the time they reached the box-office. Speculators bought 
up many of the seats days in advance, to seli again at a handsome 
profit. Sainte-Beuve told his friend, Juste Ollivier, that the 
appearance of the young Jewess at the Comédie Frangatse was the 
foremost news of the day. 

Among the warmest of Rachel’s admirers were her own 
co-religionists. They felt honoured in this Hebrew daughter of 
the Muses, and unstintedly they patronized her performances. 
Just as they held high festival at the Opera on Meyerbeer nights, 
so in large numbers they were present at the Comédie Frangaise on 
Rachel nights, unmistakable testimony to the pride which they took 
in the accomplishments of the more gifted ones of their own race. 

First among the high-placed Englishwomen in Paris to take 
notice of Rachel was Lady Granville, wife of the British 
Ambassador. Writing to her brother, the Duke of Devonshire, 
on November 18th, she said: ‘‘ Paris is quite stagnant. The 
liveliest thing known for a Jong time in it is now beginning, as the 
clock strikes ten—Mdile. Rachel, a very ugly girl, reading speeches 
out of Racine to Monsieur de Delmar.” Twelve days later Lady 
Granville remarked ; “ We went last night to see Rachel, and did 
not feel enthusiastic. I think some things very good, but she has 
no natural attraction, no beauty, feeling, nor extrafnement (allure~ 
ment).” The wife of the British Ambassador cannot have been 
much of a judge of genius, for she had seen Rachel in one of her 
finest réles—‘t Hermione ” in Andromaque—nor does she impress 
us as being any better judge of facial charm. 

Still Lady Granville was by no means singular in the opinion 
which she formed of the young actress. Her friend, the 
Duchesse de Dino, Talleyrand’s niece, had seen Rachel in the 
same performance and been dreadfully bored. ‘The whole com- 
pany acted badly, but Mdlle. Rachel was better than the rest. 
She impressed the Duchess as having a thin voice, and being 
neither pretty nor beautiful. Since she was very young, Rachel 
might become an excellent actress, if she had good training.» 

2 Stalics inserted by the Author. 
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It was a great moment in Rachel’s life, when, for the first time 
in three years, Louis Philippe and the members of his family 
visited the Thédtre Francais, and applauded her acting with much 
the same zest as the rest of the vast audience. That, before 
leaving, the citizen-king should wish to express his admiration, 
naturally added to the young actress’s joy, nor was her satisfaction 
any the less keen for marking the interest which his handsome 
sons took in her presence. Before she was much older, she would 
know all that was to be known of the most sportive of these young 
men, the high-spirited Prince de Jvinville. Passing through her 
mind the compliments of Louis Philippe, as also those of his 
guests, the King and Queen of the Belgians, Rachel that night 
must have pinched herself to be quite sure that she was awake, and 
not dreaming what had actually happened. 

The royal visit was followed by other tributes. From the 
theatre management the young actress received the present of a 
sumptuous set of French classic plays, while, partly at the 
suggestion of the Director, partly at the more forcible instance of 
Pa Félix, her salary was increased from 4,000 to 20,000 francs. In 
the matter of her remuneration, Rachel, cultivating an ingenuous 
air, professed to have no say. She was a minor, knowing little of 
business ; an obedient daughter who left the tiresome detail of 
finance to her experienced parent. The attitude served. Per- 
suaded that his daughter was in some risk of being cheated out of 
her fair dues, the ex-pedlar lost few opportunities of increasing his 
demands on the theatre. Yet, if the truth were told, the actress 
was well able to look after herself. However, as she was under 
age, she was obliged to let Pa Félix manage her affairs. 

Rachel, in her dealings with the Comédie Francaise, has been 
blamed for being hard and exacting. But in the persistently hostile 
attitude of the jealous sociétaires, what was there to persuade 
her to be sentimental? Though they shared the profits she 
eamed, they hated her like poison. Rather than that their vanity 
should suffer, they would have preferred to forego the money 
which Rachel’s talent brought them. That the insolent Jewess 
should ask, and, worse still, receive the unheard-of salary of 20,000 
francs, was something they found difficult to stomach. And only 
a little while back, so they reminded themselves, this upstart had 
been begging for sous in the streets of Paris. Yet, while her 
favour with the public lasted, they knew that she could afford to 
ignore them. 

That Rachel was a genius, the soci¢taires were not prepared for 
a single moment to admit. Her triumph, they insisted, was a 
mere flash in the pan, and events would show that they were 
right. 
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SUCCESS 


When, greatly daring, the young actress, on November 23rd, 
1838, undertook the difficult réle of the amorous and vengeful 
“ Roxane ” in Racine’s Bajazet,1 and owing to an attack of nerves 
gave an indifferent performance which left the public cold, the 
joy of the sociétaires knew no bounds. Here was the eagerly- 
awaited opportunity to crush the Jewish invader. So they 
clamoured for her to be dropped, besides insisting that it was 
high time that the old system of opportunity according to seniority 
was restored. 

Though Védel and the tearful actress each besought Janin to 
temper his criticism with mercy, he was not to be moved ; on the 
contrary he poured into his article all the damning adjectives 
he could lay hands on. How could such a child, he argued, be 
expected to understand the complex passions of the sensual 
“ Roxane”? How could a half-developed girl, with none of the 
necessary requisites—walk, diction, bearing—act a part in which 
lust, energy and violence ruled supreme ? 

Janin may have been a good critic, but he was certainly a poor 
psychologist. Else he might have known better than to spout 
such arrant nonsense. Quite apart from the strong passions which 
were already awake in her breast, a young woman of Rachel’s 
experience, who, day after day, had been subjected to the atten- 
tions of street roués and café philanderers, would have had little 
to learn from the voluptuous type represented by “ Roxane.” If 
she was not already Véron’s mistress, she soon would be, but the 
probabilities are that misfortune of this kind had already overtaken 
her. 

Moreover, had Janin been less arrogant and pontifical in his 
pronouncements, he would have thought twice before committing 
himself to the definite statement, soon to be refuted, that the part 
of ‘‘ Roxane ” was outside Rachel's intellectual compass. Even if 
her own nature had not been visited by the emotions implicit in 
the rdle, what definite proof was that of unsuitability for the part ? 
An actor on the stage might give a perfect study of a thief, without 
having stolen so much as a match-stalk. Besides, had Janin been 
half as clever as he imagined himself to be, he would have guessed 
that Rachel’s breakdown was due to nerves, not to incapacity for 
the réle. 

Meanwhile, terrified at the thought that his gifted daughter, 


1 © Roxane ” in Bajazet was the seventh classical réle undertaken by 
Rachel since her debut on the stage of the Comedie Francaise on June rath. 
Already she had played “ Camille” in Les Horaces and “ Emilie” in 
Cinna, both by Corneille, “ Hermione " in Andromaque, ‘‘ Eriphile ” in 
Iphigénie en Aulide, “ Monime ” in Mithridate, all three by Racine, and 
“ Amenside ” in Voltaire’s Tancréde. 
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hope and prop of the entire family—the goose that laid the golden 
eges—was being subjected to an ordeal beyond her strength and 
capacity, Pa Félix sternly forbade her to persevere with the hateful 
part. Védel, on the other hand, convinced that Rachel would do 
better when her nerves were under control, advised a second 
effort. Torn between the duty she owed her parent, and the 
obligation of obeying the Director, she decided in the end to do 
what Védel advised—play ‘‘ Roxane” again. When she read 
what Janin had to say, she felt all the prouder for her decision. 
“ He has used me badly,” she exclaimed, jutting out her defiant 
chin, ‘‘ but I will show him!” 

For the second night of the production, there was again a large 
audience, its attitude to the actress best defined as one of “ wait 
and see.”’ If actual hostility was lacking, there was no attempt at 
the usual preliminary cheering. Wearing a gorgeous new costume 
specially ordered for the occasion, Rachel looked magnificent, 
and, what greatly pleased her admirers, showed from the outset 
that she was complete mistress of herself. Thus she was able to 
rise to the full heights of the colourful réle. Developing in mar- 
vellous fashion the different shades of irony and passion which 
alternately possess “‘ Roxane’s ” soul, she drove her listeners from 
mild applause to frenzied enthusiasm. In every respect where 
Janin had denied her the necessary power, she excelled. The 
audience carried away the single impression of having gazed upon 
a human tigress, as beautiful and as dangerous as its jungle counter- 
part. The roar which was her way of delivering the famous 
Sortes—when he heard it the unwilling object of “ Roxane’s ’ 
infatuation knew he was to die—made the whole house quake. 

That night, put on her mettle, not only did the little Jewish girl 
of seventeen teach the vain Janin a lesson in humility, but, beyond 
question, proved what incomparable gifts were enclosed in her 
slight frame—how, as she strode the stage, she responded to the 
magic of an inner prompting, the birthright of superior souls, and 
grew in beauty, charm, eloquence and authority. Nothing was 
needed to make her success complete. Bouquets, repeated 
“calls,” continuous salvoes of applause while she was before the 
footlights, and equally lavish compliments and expressions of 
homage from people of distinction when she had retired to her 
dressing-room—all these, the familiar accessories of an over- 
whelming triumph, were there to make the night memorable. 
‘Thoroughly abashed, the jealous sociétaires hung their heads in 
token of defeat. It would be long before they dared challenge 
Rachel again. 

Violently abused by Alfred de Musset for his unkindness to 
this wonderful child, the one hope of the classic drama, Janin ran 
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some risk of being forced into a duel. The poet had been strongly 
impressed by Rachel’s bearing and diction, as well as by her 
simple modesty, views which he communicated to the readers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. When he read Janin’s destructive 
criticism, he felt it to be a form of treatment well calculated to 
“ blast the divine seed which lay in the young actress’s heart, seed 
which could not fail to bear fruit.’” The critic’s response was to 
sneer at third-class poets, who thought that writing criticism was 
as easy as writing a novel. 

In the hope of finding Janin and publicly demonstrating 
against him, Musset paid regular visits both to the Thédtre 
Francais and to the Opera. But, as the critic wisely remained 
under cover, the poet was compelled to write to him instead, 
What he told Janin was not lacking in pungency. From a literary 
point of view, he said, Janin was a child who should wear a fool's 
cap, a clown who should be forbidden to enter the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

This exchange of civilities had the obvious effect of further 
stimulating interest in Rachel. In the salon and on the boulevard 
she developed into a leading topic of conversation. ‘Theatre- 
goers raved about her talents, while poets and their kind begged 
the honour of her acquaintance. Poor Janin, in danger of being 
left out in the cold, hastened to make suitable amends. In his 
next article on Rachel, he paid handsome tribute to her all-round 
genius. He was shrewd enough to see that, for the time being, 
the public resented as unfair any criticism of the tragedienne 
which sharply contradicted their own views ; further, that it was 
not going to do a popular critic any good to be regarded as a 
malicious enemy of this wonderful young woman. It would not 
always be so, but who was able to look seventeen years ahead ? 

Established as the public idol, with her genius soaring ever 
higher, Rachel to a large extent was beyond the power of the 
shrewdest shaft to hurt her. Janin, prince of the critics, might 
write the most deprecatory article about her, interlarding it, as 
was his custom, with every Latin tag imaginable; after that 
second night of Bajazet, with its striking demonstration of Rachel’s 
power, no one who churlishly questioned her gifts could hope to 
be believed—priceless knowledge for an ambitious actress to 
possess. Henceforth, in any emergency, Rachel knew that she 
could always appeal over the heads of her enemies—to her real 
friends, the public, For years they would take pleasure and pride 
in the imperious sovereignty which she wielded, being as ready to 
forgive her lapses, as to acknowledge the authentic moods in 
which her genius shone bravely out. 
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CHAPTER V 
POWER 


IX months’ struggle at the Comédie Frangaise, six months 
S in which Rachel sampled the whole gamut of emotions, 

from despair to exultation, was sufficient to establish the 
young actress at the head of her profession. To be exact, that 
historic November 26th (1838), when Rachel, as “ Roxane,’ 
printed her enthralling image on the memory of a wildly-cheering 
audience, saw the brilliant daughter of Pa Félix enter into her 
kingdom. Then she tasted the meaning of power; then she 
knew the happiness of being a celebrity ; then the life of pleasur- 
able excitement, dimly sketched in her calculating brain, first opened 
out before her eyes—a life that, under many fantastic and changing 
shapes, would hurry her to the grave ere she was thirty-eight. 

Though she had little reason to be kindly-disposed towards the 
majority of her colleagues, Rachel allowed no feelings of revenge 
to exacerbate her relations with them. On the contrary, having 
the wisdom of a persecuted race in her blood, she pursued methods 
of conciliation. Anything was better than that they should be 
confirmed in their hatred. The repentant Janin she received with 
open arms, encouraging him to think that all she cared to remem- 
ber were the services he had rendered her career. Had he not 
been the one to discover her ?_ Repeating the critic’s own words, 
as though they came from her heart, she brought broad smiles to 
his face. 

Meanwhile, swelling with transmitted importance, Pa Félix 
began to make his weight felt. Not only did he demand to be 
consulted about the career of his daughter, Rachel, but he let it be 
known that there were other pebbles on the Félix beach. His 
son, Raphaél, and his daughter, Rebecca, now ten, had under 
his tuition become accomplished artistes in comedy-vaudeville. 
It was not necessary to accept his word as to their charm and high 
ability; those interested might see for themselves, for the 
children were performing at the Thédtre Moliére. In a letter to 
M. Demonval of the Gymnase Enfantin, the proud father hinted 
that health reasons alone compelled him to disband his troupe ; 
of all the youngsters, these two tiny tots, now on offer to enter- 
prising theatre managers, were the most gifted. That he might 
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not be mistaken for a theatrical ‘‘ catchpenny,” Pa Félix signed 
himself: “Félix Rachel.” Rightly he held that the mention of 
the magic word “ Rachel” would ensure him a quick audience, 
and a prompt reply. 

‘The motives of Pa Félix were not so simple as he would have 
M. Demonval believe. With Rachel earning 20,000 francs a year, 
it occurred to the ex-pedlar that more profit and kudos were to be 
had by exploiting his own family, than by troubling about juvenile 
troupes in which, at the best, the profits must be small, and the 
risks uncomfortably great. In short, Pa Félix saw less to do, and 
more to gain, in being the impresario of his offspring, all of whom, 
with a father’s pardonable vanity, he judged to be divinely inspired, 

Meanwhile, the one member of the Félix family who counted— 
Rachel-—continued to win golden opinions by her modest bearing. 
And if her conduct was not always above reproach, it was tolerably 
discreet. ‘That is to say she avoided scandal, though, like most 
actresses of her day, besieged by wealthy and _ fashionable 
libertines who specialized in stage favourites, proclaiming that 
every woman had her price. 

Under no illusions as to the motives of the majority of men who 
pursued her with offers of friendship, Rachel was inclined to judge 
them all alike. With few exceptions, every admirer was suspect 
who was too insistent in his attentions. Either he wanted 
to marry her, merely to benefit by her fame and money-making 
capacity, or, if he were rich himself, he had in mind a less per- 
manent arrangement, having all the disadvantages of marriage and 
few of its satisfactions. So she argued, and not always was she 
wrong. For, as we learn from Alexandre Dumas fils, who some- 
times spoke the truth, whenever a man cultivated the actress’s 
acquaintance, it was with some ulterior object in view, usually to 
become her lover. Rarely did affection enter into the matter. 
Conceit, in most cases, explained the pursuit. To have as mistress 
one in whom all Paris was interested, was, indeed, something to 
boast about ! 

Clear-sighted as to other people’s motives and feclings, Rachel 
managed successfully to dissimulate her own character, and 
few of her intimates grasped the truth. Heine, with a poet's sixth 
sense to quicken his discernment, saw through the mask. He 
found Rachel, apt practitioner of the open face and the closed 
mind, insincere, ‘There were traits in her character which 
repelled hima. 

Pa Félix, warned by the escapades of Sarah, watched Rachel 
intently, fearing to find her stamped with the same frivolous ten- 
dencies, But in that open face he saw little or nothing to disturb 
his equanimity. Was she not always reading her beloved poets, 
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Racine and Corneille? And, to the suggestion of evil, what more 
emphatically gave the lie than the studious look on her face ?. No 
wiser than the rest, Pa Félix allowed himself to be deceived. He 
took the mask for reality. Actually Rachel had surrendered to 
Véron, partly in payment for his support during those trying 
weeks when she was performing to empty houses, partly for 
other reasons which will be dealt with later. 

Beyond his influence with Védel and his success in arousing 
Janin’s curiosity, we do not know what form Véron’s assistance 
took, but we must presume that it bore some relationship to his 
reward, It was not a liaison that Rachel, who had taste and a 
reputation for being discreet, would care to see advertised. For 
Véron was one of nature’s misfits, having by reason of his pen- 
dulous cheeks an astonishing resemblance to a baboon. As if 
that were not enough mockery, his neck was scrofulous and must 
be buried in a huge cravat which, in course of time, became as 
natural to him as the trident to Neptune. If he owned a mirror, 
the obscene fellow cannot have used it often, for he thought him- 
self irresistible, and admittedly with a certain class of women he 
had considerable success. So far as they were concerned, his 
millions covered a multitude of chins. 

There is no accounting for the follies into which conceit 
will plunge its victims. Véron, the ugliest man in Paris, had a 
fancy for proclaiming his conquests, and, to hear him talk, one 
would imagine that the world was no more than a harem meant to 
satisfy his physical needs. ‘‘ Never have I lacked the means to 
gratify my desires,” so he told his equally prurient friends, and 
there was much substance in his boast. 

It is related of his raids on the theatre, that, happening to meet 
with unexpected resistance, he offered at once to marry the 
eccentric creature. Anything were better than having it suggested 
that his powers of attraction were on the decline. Louis Napoleon, 
it may be remembered, was reduced to the same expedient, after 
being told by the fascinating, but cautious, Eugénie, that the road 
to her bedroom ran by the marriage-altar. 

When he was Director of the Opera, Véron encouraged such 
deplorable scenes of frivolity, and found room for so many young 
artistes with convenient morals, that the wings became a recognized 
rendezvous for wealthy philanderers and rakish bohemians of 
genius. His after-the-opera suppers were notorious for their 
resemblance to the Roman banquets favoured by Nero, and other 
similarly fastidious monarchs. In his own home, Véron featured 
an entertainment euphemistically described as poses plastiques, 
which was said to disgust the onlookers as much as it degraded the 
performers. 
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Such was the unsavoury roué, sunk in evil, who on the threshold 
of her career imposed himself on the young actress. While he was 
in his fiftieth year, she was not yet eighteen. Under normal cir- 
cumstances the disparity in age, quite apart from incompatibility 
of taste, should have been an insuperable obstacle to any sort of 
intimacy developing between the two. Moreover, so long as she 
cherished those ideals of beauty which were reflected in her acting, 
nothing was more improbable than a liaison with an elderly 
reprobate whose physical appearance was as repellent as his 
nature. For, if ever a man’s soul was revealed in his face, it was 
in Véron’s. Nor did a monkey-like growth of hair render his 
depraved features any the less disgusting. 

From the moment of tendering his offer of support, Véron had 
taken the friendless young actress to be fair game for his coarse 
attentions. Yet to induce her to surrender to his will, his promised 
aid must have been fairly substantial, for, if lacking in experience, 
Rachel was no fool. We must remember that he was an enor- 
mously rich man, and money, in Louis Philippe’s avaricious day, 
worked all manner of miracles. It was, what Louis Blanc rightly 
called, “a frivolous and grasping society. Few men, like Guizot, 
were noted for disinterestedness and sobriety of life, or for 
austerity of manners and the domestic virtues.” Besides having 
wealth at his command, Véron was a dexterous wire-puller, able 
to influence many of his fellow newspaper proprietors. When not 
actually under his thumb, quite a few prominent politicians were 
indebted to him for favours. In brief, he was a Power—a solid 
pillar of strength, to which any actress willing to encourage his 
advances could cling with safety 

Whatever manner of service Véron was able to render Rachel, 
their friendship quickly progressed, for in October she accepted 
an invitation to his establishment in the Rue Taitbout, a ground- 
floor apartment with a garden. The occasion was a ball given to 
his old friends, the artistes of the Opera, and amongst those 
present were the famous dancers, ‘T'aglioni and Elssler. To avoid 
unfavourable comment, Véron’s reputation being so notorious, 
Rachel went discreetly chaperoned; Ma Félix and Samson 
accompanied her. Her first appearance at a social gathering of 
any size, for which she chose to dress entirely in white—not a 
flower, not a jewel—created a pleasurable stir. Faithful to her 
reputation as a modest and virtuous girl, she did not dance. 
Possibly not until some weeks later did she become Véron’s mistress. 

The astonishing surrender to the vulgar libertine had nothing 
to do with sentiment. Fear and cool calculation were the prime 
reasons—fear that this unprincipled journalist, man of the 
theatre, friend of leading statesmen and master of millions, armed 
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with details of her past history which she wished to hide, would, 
if rebuffed, scandalize her in the eyes of the public ; sordid calcu- 
lation that to accept his advances would be more profitable than 
to spurn them, since in any future emergency she would always be 
able to rely upon him. But even these motives would not have 
conquered her self-respect, had she not come to regard success as 
a goal worth any sacrifice to reach. And, in turn, that sordid 
attitude to life would never have been decisive of her conduct, 
had not her self-respect been weakened by a degraded childhood, 
as well as by the feeling, common to her environment, that the 
career of a successful actress necessarily included, indeed 
apologized for, a certain number of amorous adventures. ‘That 
people of superior intelligence were above the requirements of 
ordinary morality was a view then being assiduously canvassed ; 
and if Rachel had required any further excuse for her moral lapse, 
she had it in a remark of Balzac— the pleasures, ideas and the 
morality of a Byron cannot be those of a haberdasher.” 

Though with her body Rachel sinned against the light, yet, 
in its frequent finer moments, the spirit enclosed by that be- 
draggled vesture revolted against the unpardonable defilement. 
Viewing her life in retrospect, she would often mourn her soiled 
reputation and the excesses to which, in her mistaken idea of 
pleasure, she lent herself. ‘‘ Ah, if only I had been educated 
differently! If only I had been given different surroundings. 
If only I could have lived differently!” In these sad words, 
taking Legouvé, the playwright, into her confidence, she sought 
to apologize for her procession of lovers, and not least for her 
surrender to the libertine Véron, always the most bitter and 
unpleasant of her memories. On the subject of Véron, what she 
told Legouvé bears the stamp of trath, and we cannot do better 
than reproduce her own words : 


“ There was in my life a fatal mishap, which flung me in the 
path of a man of low feeling and ideas, but of powerful intellect. 
Soon he had over me a sovereign influence to which I submitted, 
though cursing it. 

“Why did I submit to a man whom I hated and despised ? 
Because he had a hold over me. He had surprised a secret which 
he used against me. Because he had persuaded me that he could 
do @ great deal for my stage career. 

“Tam not quite sure that his very strength in evil was not an 
attraction in my eyes." 


1 ‘This sentence looks like an interpolation by Legouvé. It is just the 
remark which a playwright would put into the mouth of a woman whose 
character he was depicting ; scarcely a remark which a woman of 
Rachel's intelligence would voluntarily make. 
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“ And yet, such was my hatred for him, that once in the first 
act of Marie Stuart 1 put a small revolver in my pocket, with the 
firm intention of leaning towards the front box (where every evening 
that I played he came to lord it insolently) and in the middle of the 
performance killing him. What a superb effect that would have 
made ! 

“Tf, abruptly, I gave up the part of ‘Pauline’ (heroine of 
Corneille’s play Polyeucte and Rachel’s tenth réle) it was because I 
felt unworthy to play it ; because, at a certain moment, I was seized 
with such hatred against myself that it was impossible for me to take 
the part—to play such a noble character and to express such pure 
feelings.” 


Parts of this confession refer to a later period in Rachel’s life. 
What concerns us here is the statement that she submitted to 
Véron, whom she hated and despised, because he had obtained a 
hold over her. He had surprised a secret which he used against 
her. In other words, he blackmailed the young actress into 
compliance with his physical demands. 

What secret, capable of filling Rachel with such terror, could 
he have surprised ? Was it that she had been betrayed by one 
of the contemptible blackmailing scribes then parasitical on 
Paris theatrical journalism, some such person as Charles Maurice, 
as M. Louis Barthou in his Life of Rachel hints? Or must we 
believe with Arséne Houssaye that, dazzled by a fashionable 
young man of high social position whom she had hoped to marry, 
she was led into a foolish entanglement ? No other secret would 
have had such a frightening effect on the young actress. We have 
to bear in mind that she was a minor, very much under the 
dominance of a tyrannical father, and, more important still, was 
anxious at this critical period to stand well in the eyes of the public, 
which admired her for being “so pure and chaste.”” 

If the theory of an earlier lover be correct, then we are disposed 
to consider Houssaye’s supposition the more feasible of the two, 
for, as we have already pointed out, the available evidence is all 
against the idea of Charles Maurice ever having been intimate 
with Rachel. But leaving aside the identity of the lover, how was 
it possible for Véron to have discovered a secret usually guarded 
with the utmost zeal ? Only by the treachery of the man who had 
betrayed her. As we gather from Véron’s own conduct, it was the 
delicate custom among the libertines of his day, not only to enjoy 
the favours of women of light morals, but, like so many Casanovas, 
to advertise the fact, as though each conquest were a proud 
achievement. Probably in no period in history were so many 
cads loose in Paris society. 

‘The exact proportions in which fear of Véron and desire for 
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his help were represented in Rachel’s submission can only be a 
matter of guesswork, but, unless fear was the major influence, her 
persistent refusal to defy him, at least openly, is meaningless. On 
the other hand, the satisfaction which Véron derived from his con- 
quest must have been severely limited by the actress's inconstancy 
and indifference. She might write him letters couched in affec- 
tionate terms, but they were only a sham. The truth is that she 
loathed everything about him, his age, his repulsive character, 
his unpleasant appearance ; and she disliked him all the more for 
not being able to express her rcal feelings towards him. Hating 
Véron as she did, and no doubt feeling that it was impossible for 
her to fall much lower, Rachel was ready to betray her vulgar 
protector at the first safe opportunity. 

The man’s jealousy, largely prompted by the actress’s coquettish 
ways, made him a tyrant. He wanted Rachel to regard herself as 
his exclusive property, and, metaphorically speaking, would have 
been pleased to see her wear a card with some such words on it 
as: “I am Mdlle. Rachel. I belong to Dr. Véron who lives 
in the Rue Taitbout.” That would have been going one better 
than Beaumarchais’s dog, Follette, whose collar bore the following 
inscription : “ Fe suis M’am’zelle Follette. Beaumarchais m’appar- 
tient. Nous demeurons sur le boulevard.” * 

But, much as Rachel feared Véron, she refused to be at his 
beck and call; consequently quarrels were frequent. In writing 
to him she was careful not to use his name, but began her letters 
without any form of address. From one of these scratchy scrawls, 
interesting because of the modest “ R.” stamped in relief in the 
left-hand corner, we learn that, as carly as the winter of 1838, her 
health had begun to trouble her. Yet the moment she occupied 
herself with studying a réle, she experienced a supernatural 
strength. ‘I start playing ‘ Roxane’ to-night,” she tells Véron. 
“|. This morning it is 1 who am ‘ Amurath’ (the Sultan of whom 
‘Roxane’ is the favourite wife), and you poor ‘ Bajazet’ (the 
young man who spurns ‘ Roxane’s’ love), who is soon to be hung. 
But if ‘Roxane’ at all resembled Rachel, irrespective of what 
little love ‘ Bajazet’ had for her, she would neither attempt his 
life, nor threaten his heart’s contentment.” The letter? wound 
up with the complaint that her imagination sought to dissect 
everything, and that cast gloom into her soul. 

As the tragedienne’s supremacy in the theatre became more 
pronounced, and there was an increasing desire on the part of 

+ [am Mdlle Follette. Beaumarchais belongs to me. We live on the 


boulevard. 
2 Letter in the possession of the Author, 
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fashionable society to benefit by her company, Véron’s attitude 
visibly changed. He professed anxiety to gratify her wildest whim, 
and, in exchange for a continuance of her unreliable favour, 
offered the familiar bribe of jewellery, for which, when she fancied 
any particular ornament, Rachel did not scruple to ask. Véron 
was rich and he could easily pay. But however often and wide he 
opened his purse, the results left him none too happy. Sooner or 
later he guessed that she would abandon him for companions 
nearer her own age and taste. Once she felt in a position to assert 
her independence, bribes alone, he shrewdly surmised, would not 
hold her. When towards the end of this wonderful year, 1838, 
which found Rachel the greatest attraction on the Paris stage, the 
handsome poet, Alfred de Musset, well known for his success with 
women, began violently to champion her cause, Véron must 
often have asked himself the pointed question : ‘‘ How long will it 
be before this inconstant mistress of mine spreads her wings and 
flies out of my reach ?”” The answer, if his own common sense 
was allowed to supply it, can neither have flattered his vanity, nor 
tended to make him good-tempered. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ALFRED DE MUSSET TAKES A HAND 


HE romance of Rachel and Alfred de Musset, a piquant 

| adventure which never lived up to its promise, started in 
all innocence. here were meetings at the theatre, after 

most of her performances, and there were visits to her home, with 
Maman Félix present for propriety’s sake. That the friendship had 
a sedate beginning, we gather from Musset’s own note to Caroline 
Jaubert, his godmother and recipient of most of his confidences : 


“ The noble Rachel, whom I visit sometimes, detests indiscretion. 
Since we have to reckon with so much scandal and gossip, I have 
decided not to mention even having seen her at the theatre.” 


Had only his own reputation been at stake, Musset might 
have considered such precautions superfluous. Except when 
accused of behaviour unbecoming a gentleman, he preferred to 
ignore the ill-natured chit-chat to which, all too frequently, his 
passionate exploits gave rise. But Rachel could not afford to be 
indifferent to scandalous gossip, and so she impressed on Musset 
the necessity for caution. Though the foibles of thcatrical 
favourites had ceased to call for much public comment, it was still 
an advantage for a “ star” of Rachel’s magnitude to bear a spotless 
reputation. In her case, all classes of society wanted to believe 
that she was thoroughly virtuous, and that, as between the noble 
sentiments which she voiced on the stage, and those thought 
to govern her life off the stage, there was no violent dis- 
harmony. Believing in the actress’s modesty, the most fastidi- 
ous hostesses invited Rachel to their mansions, and encouraged 
her to take an interest in their daughters. She deceived even so 
shrewd a judge of character as Adolphe Crémieux, the lawyer- 
statesman who, at Gambetta’s side, would play a leading part 
in the events of 1870. Until they learnt to know the actress 
better, he and his wife gave her the free run of their home. To 
Musset, whose instinct regarding women was supposed to be 
infallible, she appeared une honnéte fille (a decent girl). 

At this early stage in her career, to allow this illusion to be 
shattered, was equivalent to Rachel arming her enemies with 
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deadly ammunition. Hence, at the onset of her friendship with 
the poet, we must believe that she was not to be tempted into 
such recklessness as lovemaking @ Ja Musset. Is this not shown by 
the poet’s own decorous phraseology? ‘“‘'The noble Rachel” 
scarcely suggests a quickly-won mistress. 

‘The fact that neither was passionately in love with the other 
helped, no doubt, to keep the first phase of their relationship on a 
respectable basis. Though inclined to place all her heroes on 
Olympus, Rachel made an exception with Musset. She saw him 
realistically, not through infatuation’s rosy mist, and he was not 
nearly so fascinating. Seen through the penetrating eyes of 
Pa Félix’s daughter, he was a weak man perpetually embarrassed 
by Jack of funds, liable at any time to go off on a drunken spree— 
handicaps not lightly to be overlooked by a practical-minded 
woman, who was far from being either a philanthropist, or a 
saviour of souls. But, apart from his handsome presence which 
had not yet begun to deteriorate, Musset had genius, erratic it was 
true, still genius of the first water, and his inspired gifts, and not his 
attractive appearance, were precisely what made her encourage his 
attentions. She hoped to persuade him to write her a play, thus 
turning him to practical use. It was a habit she cultivated. 

Most of the actress’s friends, from dukes to lawyers, had already 
been mobilized in her service. Whether they sought to improve her 
education, offered her expert advice, plied her with jewels and 
handsome presents, or otherwise studied her wishes and needs, 
all had to justify the faith which this exacting young woman 
reposed in them, Véron was her banker and publicity-agent ; 
Berryer, the famous lawyer, gave her hints in elocution, climbing 
five flights of steep stairs without a groan to do so ; Samson taught 
her what he had learnt from the great Talma; Crémieux helped 
in her education, besides sketching her replies to most letters of 
importance ; the Marquis de Custine selected her reading matter, 
starting with Plutarch’s Lives; the Duc de Noailles corrected her 
spelling and grammar, and so on. While ready to admit that she 
had received no proper schooling and had most things to learn, 
Rachel felt humiliated whenever ill-mannered people made fun of 
her mistakes. Asking Crémieux to compose a letter which was sure 
to be shown round, she naively confessed that her wish was to 
avoid the further sneers of Janin with such faulty grammar as, 
C'est moi que j’etai t'au Gymnase. 

If Rachel was shy of being entangled with Musset, the poet 
on his part did little to overcome her resistance. At that particular 
period his tired spirit recoiled from further exhausting love 
adventures. Unpleasant ghosts of the nightmare-ish past laid 
restraining hands on his much-spent ardour. Still fresh in his 
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memory was the unpleasant ordeal at the Hotel Danieli, Venice, 
when, weary and ill, he had seen his mistress and self-imposed 
nurse, George Sand, fly to the arms of the young doctor, Pietro 
Pagello, who in his own turn would be cast aside with similar 
heartlessness. Nor could he forget what a miserable business it 
had been to break off his liaison with the dainty and submissive 
blonde, Aimée d’Alton, whose two years of unsclfish devotion, 
now counted for nothing with him. It was then as one partially 
steeled against romance, with no more distinct motive in his mind 
than to write this young woman of undoubted genius a play, 
that the poet addressed himself to Rachel. 

Since the actress was the dominant personality, it was clear 
from the start that what she proposed would determine the 
character and pace of the relationship. Apart from the fear of 
wounding public opinion, she had much to lose by infuriating 
Véron. Incensed by any encroachment on his preserves, he was 
just the sort of man to kick up a terrific hubbub. And what 
would have annoyed him more than to find that the actress, 
whom he was covering with diamonds, was gallivanting about with 
a young poet, handsome as the devil, and just as dangerous ? 
With his experience of the shady life of Paris, Véron would know 
that, attached to the friendships between women of the stage and 
the men who wrote for the theatre, there was little deserving to be 
described as platonic. Besides, was not Musset’s own record with 
the opposite sex sufficient to condemn him on sight ? 

Yet, in that sensual age, Musset was no worse than most of his 
literary confréres. All lustily proclaimed the rights of passion, 
and, wherever possible, put their lubricious theories into practice. 
On every side Rachel met with the same type of philandering 
mind, though often its real character was cunningly hidden behind 
a fagade of lofty purpose, as in the case of Victor Hugo. His glance 
might be on the stars, but that did not prevent him from sharing in 
the general promiscuity of morals. Of Alexandre Dumas pére it 
was said, and with much truth, that his heart remained in a 
constant state of incandescence. Even austere and aristocratic 
Alfred de Vigny was not proof against the general run of frivolity, 
though he could plead to being at the mercy of a stronger and more 
brazen will, that of Marie Dorval, the actress. 

Homely-looking Sainte-Beuve was no more chaste than either 
Victor Hugo or Dumas, but, as he often mourned, was decidedly 
less fortunate. Repulsed by Madame Victor Hugo, he turned to 
the ugly and melancholy Madame d’Arbouville, who kept him on a 
bit of string, very much as the Duchesse de Castries chose to 
treat that great child, Balzac. To be exact, she told him that 
what he required was not a mistress’s love, but moral direction. 
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Whenever Sainte-Beuve’s feelings got the better of him, and he 
dared to expound his needs in still clearer language, he merely 
provoked the freezing reply, Jamais, repeated time and again 
with monotonous and frightening consistency. 

Amidst so much dehauchery, it was difficult to come across a 
poet, writer or playwright who took a pride in preserving the 
common decencies of life. The best of the literary fry was 
probably old Béranger. He kept faithful to the one passion of 
his existence, his love for Judith Frére, to whom he dedicated 
the haunting lines : 


You will grow old, alas ! 
my mistress fair, 
You will grow old, and £ 
shall be no more.” 





Most of the leading actresses had rich lovers, or, as they grew 
older and less attractive, were attended by good-for-nothing 
adventurers who were prepared to live on them. Mdlle. Mars, 
bald as a bat, went about with a beardless ninny, often mistaken 
for her son. Nobody thought it strange to find stage favourites, 
who had never married, having children of their own at school. 

No unchaperoned woman chose to be seen out with a member 
of the opposite sex who was other than a close relative, unless 
quite indifferent as to what happened to her reputation. If her 
escort chanced to be a leading poet or playwright, she was certain 
to be advertised as his latest conquest. So inflammable were these 
geniuses in Louis Philippe’s easy day, that a gesture, uninten- 
tionally cordial, was sufficient to throw them off their balance, 
precipitating on the spot a frenzied declaration of love : 





“ A touch, a tone, hath changed the heaven and earth, 
And in a handelasp all begins anew,” 


We shall discover, as we read on, that the mere hazard of having 
Rachel by his side in a stage-box acted as a detonator to the fully- 
charged emotions of that eminent voluptuary, Alexandre Dumas 
pere. 

Well knowing what feeble resistance his literary friends were 
able to offer to temptation, Véron, secing the tragedienne on 
Musset’s arm, would have sworn at once that they were lovers. 
But he would have been wrong, for, in the early months, so far 
from being disposed to lay siege to the actress's heart, the poet 
wanted to follow her on a flight through space and time, but 
mourned his inability todo so. She was seventeen ; he was already 
twenty-eight ; she was at the beginning of worldly experience ; 
he was suffering from badly-singed wings ;_ she was in a position 
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to earn large sums of money; he had difficulty in churning 
out the stories which he must sell to live. 

Possibly Musset’s view of himself and his prospects was unduly 
gloomy. He could always find an easy market for whatever he 
wrote. If his wings were badly singed, the damage was only 
slightly reflected in his handsome appearance. He was fair, with 
a complexion of dazzling whiteness. This went appropriately 
with blonde hair and an unforgettable poet's beard of the same 
hue and silken texture. Blue eyes, vermilion lips, and a nicely- 
shaped but indecisive mouth, helped to give him an air of 
effeminacy which his habits of life did nothing to correct. 

No one, not even the feckless Chopin whom Destiny was 
reserving for George Sand, was more addicted to self-pity than 
Musset. His heart staged an eternally bleeding pageant. Con- 
tinuously he prayed to be saved from himself. Usually in the 
price of salvation was involved some sacrifice on the part of the 
latest enchantress to possess his heart. Buoyed up by her com- 
passionate love, so he tenderly pleaded, he would yet emerge 
master of his Fate. In between these desperate experiments in 
soul-redemption, he drifted back into the old, dissolute ways, not 
so much from innate vice, as from sheer lack of will-power. 
Then, stupid with drink and incorrigibly lazy, he would seek dis- 
traction and companionship in boulevard cafés where he was 
humoured and flattered, or, what was far worse, take up with 
women of the pavement, squandering on them golden hours which, 
rightly used, should have strengthened his links with immortality. 

When the soul of Musset escaped from its soiled envelope, and 
the genius that was in him poured forth in rich song, one forgot 
the weak, sinful man who did his inspired spirit such grievous 
wrong, and remembered only the poet whom God had touched 
with His magic wand—the poet whose haunting lyrics were to be 
his apology for a sadly-wasted life. If his senses were not numbed 
by drink, no squire of dames could be more fascinating 
than Musset; when absinthe and loose companionship dulled his 
wits, his manners sadly degenerated and he were best left alone. 
At such moments he forgot to doff his hat in the presence of 
women; not infrequently his feet strayed on to his hostess’s 
mantelpiece ; a lady’s dainty gown stood in some danger from his 
precariously balanced winecup. He might promise to stay the 
night with a friend, carelessly wander out, and not be heard of 
again for days. He was, as the wits said of him, absinthe-minded. 

Such was the erratic, incalculable and, in certain moods, 
fascinating vagabond of genius who drifted into the orbit of 
Rachel, newly-crowned Queen of the Stage. Even though his 
motives, at the start, were beyond reproach, he was, taken all in all, 
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a dangerous influence for one who, behind the surface appearance 
of girlish innocence, was proposing to snatch from life any 
pleasure, desirable or otherwise, which came her way. For in the 
actress’s heart, making her increasingly restless, was a distaste for 
conventional respectability, inherited from her coarse childhood. 

Fortunately for the poet, his friendship with Rachel did not 
coincide with one of his periods for being saved ; else Providence 
which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb would surely have 
directed his footsteps elsewhere, the forte of the tragedienne being 
to thrill, rather than to succour. To test his honnéte fille, Musset 
arranged a supper in her honour, at which only a few intimates 
were to be present. But she refused to attend, well knowing that 
old-established bohemian custom proclaimed those suppers 
as occasions on which the principal woman guest was expected 
to remain the night with the host. Instead she invited Musset to 
her own home, where he arrived late and fuddled. However, his 
subsequent conduct was free from reproach ; so he and the actress 
contrived to get on famously together. Spurred on by her persistent 
appeals, he began to write the play for which she had repeatedly 
asked. The plot was one taken from the old Merovingian times, 
when Chilperic ruled over Neustria, and the outstanding figure 
was his mistress, and later his Queen, the ambitious, relentless 
and savage Frédégonde whom Rachel was to personate. Dis- 
played against this intriguing sixth-century background of bar- 
baric splendour, she would have been magnificent, as enthralling 
a study as “‘ Roxane,” and just as ferocious. 

Occupied with this grandiose drama, which only slowly 
emerged from his creative brain, Musset dreamt of Rachel, “ that 
woman, all instinct and ignorance, true Bohemian princess, a 
sprinkling of ash in which a sacred spark dwelt.” ‘“ My theatrical 
fury rages without cease,” he told his godmother at the end of 
December, The sight of Rachel in a cabriolet, returning with her 
mother from a concert given by Pauline Garcia, a twin sister of 
genius, appealed to his imagination, and perhaps pulled at his 
heartstrings. From where he stood on the pavement, he noted 
the grave, sweet physiognomy of the actress—how she studied the 
book clasped in her hand, possibly rehearsed a new réle, and then 
seemed to fall into a deep reverie. 

The winter passed. Like a tonic to jaded Paris, came spring 
with its green message. There was a night in May (to be his- 
torically exact, the 28th), when Musset, walking slowly away from 
the Comédie Frangaise where he had been to see Rachel in Vol- 
taire’s Tancréde, was seized by the god of chance and plunged into 
a most memorable adventure. With the charming picture that 
the actress had presented vivid in his mind, whom should he 
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bump against but the young actress making her way home? She 
was being escorted by M. Bonnaire, editor of the Reoue des Deux 
Mondes, and a host of laughing young things from the theatre 
were following closely behind. 

Pleased to see her poet, the tragedienne disengaged her arm to 
link up with Musset, leaving the annoyed Bonnaire to breathe his 
resentment on the insentient air. Alfred must have supper with 
his Fan-Fan (the childish pet name which the poet applied to 
Rachel). 

That May, 1839, with six months’ solid success behind her, 
Rachel could well afford to rent for herself and the Félix family 
handsome quarters in the Arcade Vero-Dodat, an arrangement of 
dainty shops and expensive apartments conveniently near the 
theatre where she played. Compared with the miserable attics 
of her former home, this was incredible luxury. What is 
more, instead of dining off pewter, all ate off silver, and 
there was a paid servant to wait at table. Though Sarah happened 
to be one of the party, she was actually in disgrace, some new 
escapade reflecting on her much-assailed virtue having come to 
the ears of Pa Félix. It was entirely owing to Rachel’s pleading 
that she had been allowed to re-enter the house. 

In a fit of absent-mindedness, the tragedienne had left her 
rings and bracelets at the theatre. Instead of staying to prepare 
supper, the maid was packed off to the Rue de Richelieu to 
retrieve the ornaments, Rachel herself offering to do the cooking. 
Presently she appeared with a dish of beef-steak, a tureen of 
steaming soup and a basin of spinach, having in the interim 
changed into the more comfortable attire of a dressing-gown, and 
encased her hair in a nightcap whose saucy ribbon fell over one 
ear. “ Pretty as an angel !”” exclaimed the susceptible poet. 

Unhappily the beef-steaks were overdone. Refusing to be intimi- 
dated by her wonderful daughter, Maman Félix gently protested. 
Rachel’s retort was that she had been better at cooking when it 
had been part of her duty. But why worry ? What she had lost in 
one way, she had gained in another. 

The maid having taken the cupboard keys with her, back had 
to come the old, discarded pewter. Used to the luxurious 
appointments of gay supper parties, fastidious Sarah jibbed at 
being asked to put up with such mean utensils. Exasperated by 
this display of snobbery, Rachel turned to her sister and said: 
“Oh! It is only since I bought with my savings a dozen silver 
plates that you are unable to touch pewter. If I get richer still, you 
will want a flunkey behind your chair, and another in front. But 
I will never abandon these old plates. They have served us too 
long.” The young actress, as she spoke, brandished a fork to give 
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more emphasis to her caustic remarks. Bent on eating her supper, 
Maman Félix contented herself with the good-natured exclama- 
tion: “ What a child!” 

The piquant detail of this family conversation piece was 
much to the liking of Musset, and even better entertainment was 
to follow. Deaf to the warnings of Sarah, who used some form of 
German jargon, Rachel insisted on harking back to the pinched 
poverty of her early days. Addressing the poet, she said: “ Just 
figure to yourself that when I played at the Thédtre Moliére | had 
only two pairs of stockings to my name. One of these pairs, 
washed each day with my own hands, hung on the clothes-line in 
my room; the other pair I wore. At six I was up, and by eight 
had made the beds. ‘Then away I rushed to the market to buy 
the dinner. Except for one month I was an honest cook. 
When I paid out four sous, I pretended it was five. At the end of 
the month I was three francs to the good.” 

“And pray, Mam’zelle, what did you do with those three 
francs?” interrupted Musset. 

Before Rachel could reply, Ma Felix herself chimed in, saying : 
‘* M’sicu, she bought the works of Moliére !"” 

Elaborating her mother's remark, the young actress explained 
that at the time she owned a Corneille and a Racine, but badly 
wanted a Moliére. She bought it with the three francs, and then 
confessed her crimes. 

The maid, back with the jewellery, dumped it on the table. 
There, higgledy-piggledly with the salad, spinach, spoons and 
plates, it lay for all to observe. First to catch Musset’s appraising 
eye were two magnificent bracelets worth four or five thousand 
francs, also a golden crown worth much move. During a lull in 
the conversation he took a quick glance at Rachel’s hands, fearful 
lest they bore traces of the household drudgery—the cooking, the 
bed-making, and all the other features of poverty which her 
memories recalled. ‘l’o his relief, they were the hands of a real 
princess, white, daintily plump, and tapered like a spindle. 

Sarah preferred to grumble rather than to eat, undeterred by 
her sister’s plea not to be rude by muttering in German. Mean- 
while Rachel busied herself mixing a bow! of punch, for which she 
used sugar and kirsch. Having set the spirit alight, it pleased her 
fancy to have the candles removed, and only the blue and green 
flame of the flaring beverage was left to illumine the supper-table. 

When the punch had been sufficiently brewed, Rachel helped 
each of the guests to a glass. The remainder she poured into a 
soup plate and drank with a spoon, afterwards borrowing the 
dagger from Musset’s cane to use as a toothpick. 

Liqueurs were followed by a discussion of the tragedienne’s 
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stage plans. ‘I want to play ‘ Phédre’,” she told the company. 
‘* They tell me that I am too young and too thin, and a hundred 
other absurdities. I answer: ‘“‘ Phédre ” is Racine’s finest con- 
ception ; I intend to play it.’ They may say that I am too young, 
or that the réle is unsuitable, but they said the same thing when 
* Roxane’ was in question. As for being too thin, why that is 
nonsense! A woman burdened with a shameless love, rather 
than yield to which she would sooner die, a woman who has burnt 
herself up in weeping—such a woman, I contend, would not have 
the bosom of Mme. Paradol.1_ Ridiculous to expect it! During 
the last eight days I have read the part over ten times. I don’t 
know how I should act it, but I can tell you how I feel it. No one 
shall make me give up the idea—even if I am restricted to an 
audience of four! Instead of aiding and encouraging me, journal- 
ists work overtime to harm me. Ah ! why do so many people use 
their pens to lie and destroy ? They kill the soul with their pin- 
pricks, and are as bad as robbers and assassins. How I should 
like to poison them all.” 

It was now half-past eleven at night, and the mother thought 
it time to interfere. ‘“‘ My dear, you have done nothing all day 
but talk,” she said warningly to Rachel, “ you exhaust yourself. 
1 don’t know what possesses your Jegs, for you were up at six 
this morning and have had an evening’s performance into the 
bargain, You will make yourself ill.” 

The minutes went by. Weary and probably disgusted, Sarah 
withdrew to her bed; the mother peacefully dozed off. Left to 
themselves, all other guests having departed, poet and actress buried 
their heads in a copy of Racine, and together began reading Phédre. 

The fatigue of the long day, a slight hoarseness, the advanced 
hour, the almost feverish animation colouring the actress’s cheeks 
as they escaped from the nightcap, the unforgettable charm which 
her whole being seemed to exhale, the childish smile irradiating 
her features as she went on reading, the disordered table, the 
flickering candle, the mother dozing in the background—all these 
sharply-contrasted points of interest united to leave a lasting 
impression on the imaginative poet. It was, he thought, a scene 
worthy of being commemorated by Rembrandt, a chapter for a 
novel comparable in force with Wilhelm Meister, a souvenir of 
theatrical life that could never be effaced from memory. 

The father’s return some time past midnight—he had been to 
the opera to witness Mdile. Nathan’s début in La Juive—brought 
the supper-party to an abrupt close. No sooner had he entered the 
room than, peremptorily, he ordered Rachel to stop her reading. 
As with tears in her eyes she hastened to obey, she could 

1 A well-covered actress of an earlier decade. 
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not restrain this angry remark: “ It’s disgusting. I shall buy a 
nightlight and read in bed.” 

Musset, on leaving, was conscious of being tenderly drawn 
towards the young actress, whose unaffected manner and whose 
devotion to Racine made a strong appeal to the better side of 
his nature. His description of the supper-party, written some 
time later for the benefit of Mme. Jaubert, remains our best 
picture of Rachel in the early and comparatively unspoilt phase 
of her career—that period when she had still to prove that no 
réle, however difficult, was beyond her powers, or inappropriate 
to her form and age. 

One revealing touch, for which we must be eternally grateful 
to the poet, is the manner in which Pa Félix behaved during 
the minority of his inspired daughter. If ever there was a typical 
nineteenth-century parent, one to demand implicit obedience 
from his docile offspring, it was the ex-pedlar. Though quite 
within his rights in criticizing the general conduct of Rachel, 
he did not let matters stay there. He passed judgment on her 
choice of réles, and even pointed out supposed flaws in her acting. 
Indeed, Pa Félix was just as exacting with his own daughter as 
he was with her cousin Judith, at one time a member of his troupe 
of juvenile actors and actresses. To teach Judith to put more 
tragic expression into her words, he beat her with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails that hung on the wall. When, sobbingly, the child repeated 
her piece, Félix would cxultingly exclaim: ‘ Ah! that’s better ; 
you see you can put more feeling into it!" 

Tf not such a domestic tyrant as her spouse, Maman Felix had 
yet a keen sense of the respect due to her age. Whenever Rachel 
was inclined towards any of her tantrums, the pert dame did not 
fail to remind her that she was talking, not to a menial, but 
to her own mother. If, forgetting herself, the actress asked 
Maman to shut the door, it would be only to invite the dignitied 
rebuke: “ My daughter, get up and shut it yourself.” 

Not a little of the undying charm of Musset’s word-picture is 
due to its frankness—the way in which he discloses his own interest 
in the young Jewess. In his eyes, then, she was beautiful, and, 
with her fond image ever present to encourage him, he zealously 
attacked the promised tragedy. It was to be called La Servante du Rot 
and consist of four acts. Having got as far as writing three scenes 
of the last act, he showed the manuscript to Rachel, who read it 
with delight. Soon she had memorized the impressive mono- 
logue put into the mouth of Frédégonde, and, to show how pleased 
she was with the morsel, recited it at numerous private gatherings.? 

2 Three pages of Musset’s original manuscript were sold at the 
Hétel Drouot, Paris, on May 23¢d, 1935. 
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Unhappily, Musset was being harried by the Revue des Deux 
Mondes to deliver three contracted stories; this responsibility, 
along with the additional strain of writing his play, proved too 
much for him. As a consequence he became moody and depressed. 
Such spells were apt to awaken in him thoughts of suicide. 
But a letter from Rachel, arriving opportunely, chased away his 
gloom. It was an invitation to spend a few days at her country 
home at Montmorency, newly bought by Pa Félix with money 
that she had advanced him. What happened when actress and 
poet were under the same roof, we must judge from Musset’s own 
words. They are capable, however, of a more innocent interpreta- 
tion than that given to them by Paul de Musset, the poet’s brother, 
whose great fault was to make mountains out of molehills : 


“ How pretty she was the other evening ” (wrote Musset to his 
godmother), “ running about in her garden, her feet in my slippers, 
a little black and red knitted cap on her head. . . . Quite true! J 
wish for nothing more. I am no longer mad for love.” 


Not only was the poet love-shy, but irked by a keen sense of 
disappointment arising out of Rachel’s changed attitude towards 
his play. While still anxious to see him finish it, she would 
promise no definite day of production, for, as she reminded 
Musset, she had set her heart on playing “ Phédre.” When that 
grim battle had been won, and not before, she would feel at 
liberty to put Racine aside, and be entirely at the service of her 
living poet. 

Feeling himself rebuffed, Musset was disposed to be quarrel- 
some. The rift thus created quickly widened, and there came a 
time when, in the letters that passed between them, they coldly 
saluted one another as Mademotselle and Monsteur. Behind this 
icy politeness the pair behaved like snarling Kilkenny cats. But 
if they were incapable of being steadfast friends, equally were 
they incapable of remaining obdurate enemies. They patched up 
their quarrel, kissed and were good friends; then quarrelled 
again, only to make it up once more ; and so on until the end of 
the piece—the death of Musset. In genius, they were too evenly 
matched to agree for more than a month or two at atime. A sense 
of superiority made each overbearing in turn. It would have been 
better for both had the poet been the stronger character of the 
two, but unfortunately he was much the weaker. The consequence 
was that Rachel tended to treat him rather as a joke, and such a 
flippant attitude was not the right way to keep their relations 
either calm or sweet. 
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HE period, 1839-40, was crucial for Rachel. Then, for 

I good or evil, her character was shaped; then her stage 

and social position was effectively consolidated. Each 
passing month brought with it some improvement in her acting, 
and, sad to say, some deterioration in her standards of conduct. 
In proportion as she gained in worldly experience, often at the 
expense of her self-respect, so she grew in stature on the stage, as 
though the body’s corruption were a necessary price for the 
broadening of her art. In her efforts to achieve perfection on the 
stage, she completely exhausted herself, and, like a weak-minded 
erson who seeks release from care in forbidden drugs, turned 
for relief and relaxation to vicious counter-excitements. 

This craving to be taken out of herself powerfully contributed 
to Rachel’s moral undoing, especially when combined with other 
influences equally unsettling, such as her natural bohemian 
temperament, multiplication of the opportunities for leading a 
vicious life, and the bad example set by coarse-grained Sarah. 
Nor should we overlook two important reasons for her being dis- 
satisfied with a more normal state of existence. First there was the 
feeling that she was entitled to make up, in whatever way she chose, 
for the lost joys of childhood, and then there was the reckless 
attitude to life created by sheer revulsion from the vile intimacy 
with Véron. 

Had Rachel been less conscientious an artiste, she would not 
have submitted herself, night after night, to such an exhausting 
stage ordeal. Being more considerate of herself in the theatre 
might not have made any material difference to the actress's 
mode of life, but it would certainly have lengthened her years, 
for it was the two together—the strain of the theatre and the 
debilitating effect of riotous habits—which, working on a physique 
naturally weak, brought her to an untimely end. She ex- 
hausted herself when she acted, because nothing less than perfec- 
tion would satisfy her. And perfection, all too often, meant 
putting into each representation every ounce of energy which she 
possessed. It was the same at rehearsals—she never spared 
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herself. To achieve a particular result, she was prepared to display 
the patience of Job. These endless pains were reflected in an 
accumulation of exquisite effects. A réle graced by her presence 
grew in richness the longer it remained on the bill. To see Rachel 
at her best, one was advised to choose the twentieth, rather than 
the first or second, night of any new performance in which she took 
part. In the interval, the progressive addition of minute but 
tangible refinements would have gone far to make her acting 
flawless. 

For so slight a woman, the influence Rachel exercised over the 
audience was beyond belief. How could such a thin and puny 
creature, one instinctively asked, dominate completely such a vast 
assembly ? Yet, plain to all, was the astonishing fact that she had 
only to face the audience for the space of ten seconds at the most, 
without need to utter so much as a single word, for a thrill of awe 
to circulate round the house, or for those present to shiver, as 
though a cold blast had suddenly been released on their backs. 
The critics loved to dwell on the terrifying side of Rachel’s art, 
and certainly in the emotions of the spellbound audience they had 
every justification for their remarks. 

The sound of the actress’s voice alone broke the almost painful 
suspense. Yet she had admirers who swore that her silences were 
more eloquent than any of the violent explosions of rage for which 
she was famous ; that it was then, and not when she spoke, that 
one peeped into her soul, and glimpsed its frightening depths, 
Should we wonder that, under the emotional strain of watching 
Rachel act, many women fell fainting to the floor ? 

Even without reckoning “ Phédre,” her finest character-part, 
which would come three or four years later, Rachel was already 
the most terrifying, the most awe-inspiring actress in the world. 
Having regard to her age—she was still in her teens—the power 
and variety of her emotional utterance came as a revelation to old 
stage habitués, When playing ‘' Camille,” in the scene where she 
scornfully upbraids Horace for the murder of her lover, every 
fibre of her body dilated with fearful energy, leaving the audience 
either stunned or appalled. It was said, and with much truth, that 
into each of her performances Rachel poured a year of life. These 
superlative efforts were usually followed by fits of prostration 
bearing a suggestive resemblance to death. 

Like all great artistes, Rachel practised a severe economy of 
effect. Unnecessary embroidery, or over-claboration, she 
loathed. Hence in her acting there was a sharpness of outline, 
an emotional distinctiveness, a clarity of gesture, which took 
permanent toll of the imagination. One never forgot once having 
seen Rachel—neither her appealing face and figure, nor the 
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characteristic way she moved on the stage, for nobody had her 
walk. One never forgot the sound of her wonderful voice, nor 
the marvellous nuances of which that voice was capable. One 
never forgot the apparently simple means by which she attained 
her greatest effects, nor the gradual, perfectly smooth advance 
towards a particular climax, which was such a feature of her acting. 
Even at the end of a long lifetime, which meant that one’s memory 
must go back perhaps fifty years and more, one retained a clear 
and tender impression of the delicate oval face, so marble-white, 
the dark shining eyes supernaturally bright, and the beautifully 
shaped hands piously clasped to her breast as in attitude of prayer. 

This sharpness of definition the poet Heine pretended to 
mistake for lack of naiveté. He refused to believe that Rachel’s 
brilliance was more than a matter of talented power of calculation, 
or her original genius more than an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. Those were not the exact words he used, but they 
adequately convey his meaning. The trouble in Heine’s case was 
that, too often, he was inclined to judge the sophisticated tragedi- 
enne by comparison with the stupid grisette, Mathilde Mirat, 
whom he had married. A woman of primitive instincts, she 
thought less of Henri than of her parrot and did not require to 
be an actress to present a perfect picture of naiveté, Besides, 
Heine was notoriously unkind and unjust to members of his own 
race. He disparaged Rachel, and he sneered at Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer. The only notable Jew for whom he showed any 
partiality was Karl Marx, the father of socialism, like himself a 
convert to Christianity. 

The attitude of the public towards Rachel! was to side with her 
against all others. Once enthroned Queen of the Stage, she could, 
as Janin had foreseen, defy the most powerful of her detractors. 
She had only one foe to fear, and that was herself. To sport too 
many airs was to risk alienating the affection of the masses, who 
liked being reminded that she had sprung from their own humble 
ranks. Having an instinctive understanding of popular psycho- 
logy, Rachel saw that they were not disappointed. The frequent 
references to her miserable beginnings were as much a concession 
to the romanticism of the average theatre-goer, as a reflection of 
the pride which she took in tracing her progress from obscurity 
to fame. 

In most respects the tragedienne bore herself modestly, being 
gracious to all who were the least inclined to reciprocate her 
friendly approaches. Especially considerate was her behaviour 
towards the passée Mdlle. Mars, whose supersession by so young 
an actress must have come as a bitter surprise. Little had the 
older woman suspected Rachel of being a potential rival ; indeed, 
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when Samson’s pupil stood in some danger of being dropped, 
Mars had actually intervened on her behalf. Now that the position 
was dramatically reversed, Rachel took care to give the dethroned 
queen no cause for offence ; what is more, she strove to put the 
veteran actress at her ease, a task calling for delicate tact, for Mars 
was definitely a back number. 

With the male soctétatres, Rachel got on tolerably well; with 
those of her own sex she found agreement impossible. Jealousy 
on their part hampered any friendly accommodation, and matters 
were not aided by her own temperamental deficiencies. Despite 
all her cleverness, shown by the ability to twist the shrewdest of 
men round her little finger, the tragedienne failed miserably when 
it was a case of making friends of other actresses, Probably the 
only stage ‘‘ star” ever to discover a genuine liking for her was 
that tender-hearted creature, Virginie Déjazet, too good-natured 
to harbour ill feelings towards any living soul. 

The dislike of the soci¢tatres for Rachel was easily explained. 
She made them look pitiably small. The contrast in the receipts 
when they performed, and when she acted, painfully advertised 
their inferiority. The night that Rachel’s name showed on the 
bill, true tragedy could be expected on the stage; the night that 
they acted, true tragedy was to be looked for in the pay-box ! 

At the discovery that the jealous sociétaires were not to be 
placated, Rachel withdrew into her shell, and thereafter remained 
haughtily aloof from the majority of her colleagues. Whereas it 
had been her whim to entertain to cold supper (bought at Chevet’s 
on the way home) stage comrades who, approximately, were of 
her own age ; now she saw as much reason to distrust them as the 
others, and they ceased to be her guests. Always accessible to 
distinguished visitors from the outside world, she drew the line at 
members of her own profession. Where they were concerned, she 
remained strictly immured within her own dressing-room, thus 
gaining a reputation in the theatre for unsociability. ‘The sneer 
went round that she was too proud to mix with the rank and file. 
So far from injuring her with the general public, this jealous 
gossip only did her good—it suggested that she was in a class 
apart. In any case the bulk of theatre-goers had long ceased to 
be interested in the internal quarrels of the Comédie Francaise. 
The few that did occupy themselves with the domestic squabbles 
of the soctétaires merely laughed. It was amusing to think that 
Ja petite had got the better of the rest. 

With Samson, a man of many crochets and much irritability, 
Rachel pursued a policy of sheer expediency. She did not like 
him, as she told her good friend, Papa Crémieux, but, needing his 
help, she hid her real feelings, and experimented with flattery 
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As a result the letters which she wrote to him were as flowery, and 
as full of honeyed compliments, as those addressed to his gracious 
sovereign by the wily Disraeli. 

Though the professor, like most men, was susceptible to well- 
directed flattery, he soon recovered from its effects, and then his 
temper was apt to turn sour. Thus, for all her cunning treatment 
of Samson, Rachel was never sure in what mood she would find 
him. Temperamentally they were an ill-matched pair, clashing 
at a hundred different points. As in the case of Musset, her 
association with Samson was marked by a long series of quarrels 
and reconciliations. Both actress and teacher were cursed with 
domineering methods, and, in the heat of the moment, disposed 
to make remarks which rankled and did much harm besides. But, 
whereas Rachel was swift to forgive and forget, Samson, as though 
the blood of Celtic ancestors flowed in his veins, brooded over real 
and imaginary wrongs, while a fondness for ventilating his pro~ 
fessional grievances outside the theatre tended to keep his feuds 
alive. 

Primarily, Samson’s reason for quarrelling with Rachel was her 
supposed greed. She had a craving to be paid a salary commen- 
surate with her value. To hear Samson talk, Rachel in her 
dealings with the Comédie Frangaise was exorbitant, grasping and 
unconscionable, besides being totally lacking in gratitude. 
According to him, she owed her enviable position to the opportun- 
ities afforded by the theatre ; therefore she should have realized the 
propriety of putting a modest value on her services. Instead of 
this being her attitude, she sought to extort from the management 
the last farthing, supplementing the most ferocious bargaining 
with the threat to seek another theatre for her talents. In his 
indictment, which did not suffer from understatement, the 
choleric actor forgot to mention the humiliations inflicted on 
Rachel before she was given a proper chance; also he over- 
looked the important point that, if the theatre had regained its 
prosperity, it was due entirely to Rachel’s name being on the bill ; 
while, to say the least, he was sadly unmindful of the fact that never 
before had an actress of her genius appeared on the boards of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

Whether Rachel's terms were exorbitant or not—she was 
now paid the equivalent of sixty thousand francs a year, worth 
to-day perhaps five thousand pounds—depended on the view one 
took of her value to the theatre. Each night Rachel performed, 
she brought receipts to the house varying from five to six thousand 
francs. She had only to appear a dozen times in the year to repay 
the management her salary. What the actress asked for was 
merely a fair proportion of what she earned for the Comédie 
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Frangaise. But quite apart from the money which Rachel drew 
to the box-office, she was a magnificent advertisement for the house 
of Moliére, which through her genius once more assumed its 
rightful place in the intellectual life of Paris. Previously deserted 
by the aristocracy and by people of good taste, the theatre, thanks 
entirely to her, had become a fashionable institution again, with 
a reputation for brilliant and refined acting which it had not 
enjoyed since Talma’s time. 

But over and above these considerations, there was a human 
aspect to the question of the actress’s remuneration which Samson 
conveniently ignored. If Rachel were greedy, she had a reason 
for being greedy. To live for years plunged in the deepest 
poverty, and exposed to most forms of misery and humiliation, 
seeing, as she trudged the streets, what happened to people whose 
pockets were empty—was to have the value of money forcibly 
instilled into her brain. We must compare her mental attitude 
with that of a flower-seller, suddenly confronted with a bag of 
gold into which she is invited to put her hand. Will she be con- 
tent to extract only one or two pieces, or will she try and seize 
as much as she can? Common sense supplies the answer—she 
will grab alt she can get her fingers round. 

Rachel’s case was exactly on all fours with that of the coster- 
girl we have pictured. She saw in front of her a store of gold, 
and, having the opportunity to help herself to a share, plumped 
for the best share possible. In that respect she was no different 
from her class, or, for that matter, from most people ;_ perhaps a 
little better, because the determination to reach independence as 
quickly as possible supplied part of the incentive. For Rachel 
felt uneasy about her health, and often in her heart was the fear 
that her newly-found prosperity would not endure. And to teach 
her the wisdom of making hay while the sun shone, had she not 
under her very nose the example of Mdlle. George, once the 
leading actress at the Comédie Frangaise, who, on the pretence of 
being poverty-stricken, pestered the theatre to give her benefit 
performances ? 

Whatever justification Samson may have had for complaining 
of Rachel’s greed, he should not have allowed racial prejudice to 
colour and exaggerate his grievance. To suggest, as was his 
unpleasant habit, that her fondness for money sprang essentially 
out of her nationality, was to give the impression that all other 
races, not excepting the French, despise money, which has yet 
to be proved. They may not like money in exactly the same way 
as the Jews, but their interest in money is none the less real and 
pressing. 

If Samson’s view were correct, one would expect to find Rachel’s 
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stage colleagues completely indifferent to the appeal of money. 
But what we find is, that so far from displaying any lack of interest 
in money, they were just as keen bargainers as the Jewish actress, 
though in point of value to the theatre they could not be compared 
with her. Moreover it would be necessary to leave out of account 
those sociétatres who had gone elsewhere—lured from the Rue de 
Richelieu by the offer of higher pay. But Samson was too 
biassed to remember these things, and too illogical, even if he 
had remembered, to let them plead Rachel's cause. Losing sight 
of the fact that he was her teacher, he proceeded to lampoon the 
actress in a malicious set of verses, typified in the following 
extract : 


A dignobles calculs ils formeront ton ame, 
D’Aaron parmi nous la race existe encore, 
Et le vrai Dieu pour elle est toujours le veau d'or. 


De présents somptueux la demeure assiégée 
En un riche bazar est aujourd’hui changée. 


Your (adorers)* will turn your soul to ignoble calculations. 
The race of Aaron still exists in our midst, 
And always for them the True God is the golden calf. 


Packed with sumptuous presents, 
Your home is changed into a rich bazaar. 


Again, that his feelings might not be mistaken, Samson kicked 
Pa Félix downstairs, that hard-faced gentleman having proclaimed, 
much too vigorously for the actor’s liking, that since his daughter 
had talent he was entitled to benefit from it. As an effective 
wind-up to his conduct, he broke a statuette of Rachel which she 
had given him, declaring that just as remorselessly he would smash 
her.? This was a more realistic and more finely dramatic per- 
formance than Samson, better teacher than actor, usually gave on 
the stage, and, when properly advertised, helped as much as the 
published verses to hearten Rachel’s enemies. By them the old 
actor was regarded as a born leader of men—a veritable Brutus 
in the nobility and sincerity of his sentiments. 

Naturally, the several insults were not calculated to enhance 
Rachel’s affection for Samson. No service he rendered the young 
actress entitled him to belabour her in this unmannerly fashion. 


> Translated with reference to the context. 
* Rachel generously replaced the broken statuette. 
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It would have been strange had either she, or her father, who had 
also a certain amount of pride in his composition, ever forgotten 
the scurvy treatment, though, Jet us hasten to add, it was to later 
happenings that the final estrangement between Rachel, Pa Félix 
and Samson was due. People may be justified in stressing the 
tragedienne’s debt to the old actor. All the same they should 
remember that it is to her he owes his one sure claim to immortal- 
ity: He was Rachel’s teacher. To put it modestly, that was 
payment in full for whatever benefits she received at his 
hands. 

Rather than allow her art to suffer, Rachel swallowed Samson’s 
taunts, At rehearsals she required a competent critic, some one 
to offer her improving hints, and in her opinion no one was better 
qualified for the task than the choleric actor. To benefit from his 
experience, she was prepared, for some time at any rate, to endure 
his insults, though no mental discipline, however stern, could rob 
the ordeal of its essential unpleasantness. 

There was an explanation for the costly presents which had 
roused Samson’s ire. They were the best possible evidence of 
the social favour now enjoyed by the actress. On her visiting list 
were the leading hostesses in the exclusive Faubourg St. Germain. 
Haughty dames, allied with the old aristocracy of France, vied 
with one another in showering invitations upon her. To have 
Rachel at an afternoon gathering was to give the function the 
highest form of cachet. It was the custom of the actress to be 
driven to these receptions in her own one-horse carriage. Ma 
Félix invariably accompanied her. The convenances called for a 
chaperone, and Rachel was careful to give no occasion for unfavour- 
able gossip. 

Besides being courted by the old ducal families, Rachel was 
much sought after by the wealthy members of her own race, 
notably the Rothschilds, who were justly famed for their lavish 
entertainments. From them she received the most sumptuous 
of her presents ; so it was rather careless on her part persistently 
to refer to them as the Rodchilds. 

At L’Abbaye-au-Bois, where poor old Mme. Récamier, 
unhappily grown obese, droned away her tedious days, a visit 
from Rachel was regarded as a godsend, the one notable event in 
a weary round of unexciting activities. Usually the actress 
recited some of the most moving passages from her favourite 
plays. As the arm-chairs took up too much room, they were 
temporarily transferred elsewhere. Instead the ladies sat on the 
carpet, which their billowing dresses, richly patterned, turned 
into a multi-coloured floral parterre. The men rested against 
the wall. For a dagger, when such was required, Rachel used a 
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paper knife. Under the spell of her art it was transformed into 
a steel stiletto whose gleaming point fascinated the eye.* 

To listen to the actress’s deep contralto voice was to afford the 
half-blind Chateaubriand, fallen back for congenial company on 
the faded Consulate beauty, a thrill such as rarely now came his 
way. Back crept vistas of his own ardent and youthful years, 
when, like Rachel, he saw life as colourful romance. 

Had she been a king’s daughter, the great master of glowing 
prose could not have treated Rachel with finer consideration or 
more delicate courtesy. He offered her his arm, as ceremoniously 
as though she were a duchess ; he listened to her words as in- 
tently as once he had listened to Talma’s clarion notes. A strange 
trio they made—the tragedienne all nervous energy, the promise 
of glorious life in her flushed, youthful countenance ; the other 
two, bruised and withered by time, all too conscious how closely 
their end approached. 

As to the manner in which Rachel comported herself in high 
society, Madame Lenormand, well known for her biography of 
Madame Récamier, is our best witness : 


“ Whoever has not heard and seen Mdlle. Rachel in a salon can 
have only an incomplete idea of her feminine attractiveness, and of 
her talent as an actress. Her features, a little too delicate for the 
stage, gained much by being seen nearer. Her voice was a little 
hard, but her accent was enchanting, and with marvellous instinct 
she modulated it to suit the limits of a salon, 

“Her deportment was in irreproachable taste ; and the ease and 
promptitude with which this young girl, without education, or 
knowledge of good society, seized its manner and tone was certainly 
the perfection of art. Deferential, yet dignified, modest, natural 
and easy, she talked interestingly of her art and her studies. Her 
success in society was immense.” 


In April, 1841, Helena Faucit (Lady Martin), the distin- 
guished British actress, met Rachel in the houses of some of the 
best Parisian families, and supported all that Madame Lenormand 
would have to tell us. Both being young actresses who had 
suddenly sprung into a foremost position, there was a natural 
bond of sympathy between them. Especially was Miss Faucit 
struck with Rachel’s great charm of manner. 

The poet, Théodore de Banville, hit the nail on the head when 
he declared that Rachel’s most marvellous creation was not to be 
found in any of the character parts she played on the stage. “It was 
that chef d’euvre worthy of Balzac and Gavarni?—Rachel Parisienne. 

1 This description of the scene at L’Abbaye-au-Bois is adapted from 
an article by Mme. M. L. Pailleron. 

* The greatest French illustrator of his day. 
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At the different social events where the actress was to be seen, 
nothing astonished her fellow-guests more than the air of breeding 
and distinction which marked all her movements. Had she been 
born the lady, she could not have carried herself better, nor behaved 
with more grace and refinement. On her frequent visits to Véron’s 
country house, she met Sainte-Beuve, Delacroix the painter, 
Meyerbeer, Halévy and Auber, the composers, impressing 
them one and all with her exquisite behaviour and conspicuous 
intellectual qualities. In the latter respect, Véron, whose words 
we are repeating, thought fit to compare her with the great ladies 
of the eighteenth century, whose salons were a rendezvous for 
celebrities of every description. 

In his entertaining journal, Delacroix has recorded his meetings 
with Rachel, who greatly pleased him. He found her witty and 
well-mannered in every respect, and, to the last degree, natural. 
Comparing the actress with a popular singer from the Opéra- 
Comique—guests at the same function—he was forcibly impressed 
by Rachel’s refinement, and the other’s vulgarity. 

But while Rachel could assimilate the manners and bearing of a 
great lady with the utmost ease, she soon grew bored of the 
artificiality of fashionable life. After a round of visits, first to 
this duchess and then to that countess, the actress sighed for her 
own normal surroundings where she could be her natural self— 
kick up her legs in the air, and hear Sarah's latest risqué story. 
And one fine day, her aristocratic hostess’s back being turned, she 
was caught putting her fingers to her nose in sign of derision, 
though to the same dame, five minutes before, she had been duly 
bowing and scraping. On her return from another ceremonious 
affair, Rachel, sinking wearily into an arm-chair, was heard to 
remark, ‘‘ My goodness ! What a relief to be able to ‘ disenduke ’ 
oneself |” 

Though to be thought a lady served her interests, the actress 
could never manage to discard her inherited vagabond tendencies, 
or the lawless impulses which were the sinister legacy of her 
street upbringing. At the most unsuspected moments these 
coarse characteristics crept out, revealing that under the thin 
veneer she remained, as ever, the untamed guttersnipe, a cabotine 
true to type. 

The flower-girls and the orange women, who, catching sight 
of the tragedienne as she left the theatre, called out to her in the 
argot of the pavement, were shrewder psychologists than the dukes 
and duchesses who made her the central figure in a miniature 
court. The street-sellers, knowing Rachel to be one of them- 
selves under the skin, relied on being answered in their own spirited 
vernacular. That afterwards she changed into her most polished, 
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ladylike French was also a cause of satisfaction. If it pleased them 
to remember that the tragedienne had stood in the gutter, none- 
the-less they were gratified to realize that she was now a great 
lady. 

“This frank acknowledgement by Rachel of her lowly origin, 
this readiness to identify herself with the masses, proved, in 
France at any rate, a tremendous asset. For it was the ordinary 
public, rather than the wealthy and aristocratic classes, who re- 
mained her staunchest friends. Whenever her appeal to the 
titled classes wore a little thin, there was always the bourgeoisie, 
or the lower orders, to take their place in the theatre. It was the 
popular parts of the house which were sold out first, not, as might 
be imagined from the character of Rachcl’s repertoire, the dearer 
seats. 

Only few of the actress’s friends, Véron for example, were 
allowed to witness the disenduking process. They might praise 
her ladylike manners in society, but it was Rachel, primitive and 
mischievous, bubbling over with piquant memories of childhood 
days, whom they preferred—in a word, the actress in her dés- 
habille. That masterpiece of art, Rachel, chic Parisienne, did not, 
appeal to them half so much as the saucy minx armed with the 
vocabulary and gesture of the pavement. To those privileged to 
share her intimacy, it was the rapid transition from the polished 
lady to the street Arab, and vice-versa, which constituted one of 
the prime secrets of Rachel’s fascination. One part of the day they 
would know her as an honoured guest at some fashionable mansion, 
moving easily and gracefully in a refined atmosphere into which 
she might have been born; another part of the day they would 
find her indistinguishable from a lively coster-girl, whose collo- 
quialisms, falling from proud ‘ Hermoine’s’’ mouth, had an out- 
rageous sound. Being such a contradiction in nature and 
personality, was it surprising that Rachel proved a ceaseless puzzle 
to all who cultivated her friendship ? 

Worst of the actress’s social worries was the emotional 
susceptibility of her lordly friends. They began by improving 
her mind, and ended by secking her affection. A notable instance 
of this divided réle was afforded by the eccentric Marquis de 
Custine, who had undertaken to further the actress's knowledge in 
history and other subjects in which she was lamentably weak. Find- 
ing her not only an apt, but a disconcertingly fascinating, pupil, he 
started to visualise het as a suitable mistress. By way of prelude 
to a declaration of love, he asked her to drop the formal “ Mon- 
sieur,” and look upon him as one closer to her heart than just 
a friend, 

Disinclined ut first to take this elderly suitor too seriously, 
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Rachel delicately hinted that she was only actuated by filial 
feelings towards him. But when he grew ever more demonstra- 
tive in his manner, she had to tell him, and in the most blunted 
fashion possible, that she would do nothing to lose the favour of 
the public, since its loss would kill her. Besides, she had no wish 
to supply her enemics with a favourite weapon to use against her— 
the weapon of slander. In reality, the marquis’s attentions did 
not flatter her. ‘‘ I have been unhappy,” she wrote to him, 
“and without one friend to call my own. Now that I have made 
a name for myself, friends rush from all sides. My slightest 
actions are sharply studied, and, as no one troubles to take 
Rachel’s age into account very much, she comes in for criticism, 
both in society and on the stage.”” 

The disappointed nobleman took the rebuke in anything but 
good part. However, seeing that Rachel was determined not to be 
his mistress, he proposed marriage instead, persuaded that nothing 
was less likely than that the ex-strect-singer would resist the 
opportunity of becoming a marquise. He was mistaken. Rachel’s 
common sense rebelled against the idea of marriage to a man at 
least thirty years her senior. She had had enough of one elderly 
lover (Véron), without being saddled with a second. So she 
respectfully declined the marquis’s offer, though pleading with 
him to remain her friend. 

When people heard of Custine’s offer of marriage to the young 
Jewish actress, they broadly smiled. Obviously the poor fellow 
could not be quite right in his head, and they remembered that 
in his youth he had suffered severely from a fall. Nor did they 
change their views on learning that a French duke, as well as a 
Polish count, was equally prepared to give the ex-street-singer his 
hand and name. It must be the season for madmen, they argued. 

That high-born suitors should be at Rachel’s feet was not so 
strange as that journalists should want to join in the pursuit. 
There was a plausible explanation for the proposals of the titled 
admirers—they craved for a little excitement to brighten their 
dull lives. But that cool and level-headed newspapermen should 
want to be mated to “ Roxane ” was, as Lord Dundreary would 
say, “something that no fellah can understand.” Since their 
occupation provided them with all the thrills they needed, the 
desire for excitement cannot have played any part in the strange 
obsession. Yet married to the young actress, they would have 
found newspaper life intolerably peaceful by comparison, es- 
pecially at such unguarded moments as they ventured to ask 
Madame where she had been spending her afternoons. Happily, 
Rachel’s own good sense saved them from such folly; she 
peremptorily turned down their offers. 
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At regular intervals fresh suitors made their appearance, but 
the tune they performed on that stout organ, her heart, was never 
to be the overture to the wedding-march. And for this excellent 
reason : she preferred lively courtship to dull matrimony, which, 
to hear her speak, was tantamount to being buried alive. Proposals 
of marriage amused her, only so long as they remained proposals. 
When she was pressed to say “ Yes’ and name the happy day, 
or when she felt that matters had gone far enough, she had 
recourse to a typically feminine expedient: cither she burst 
into a passionate flood of tears, explaining, between her sobs, 
that she never had any intention of marrying ; or she developed 
a Napoleonic fit of rage, in the course of which she overwhelmed 
the imprudent suitor with violent reproaches. Both devices had 
the same result: the adventurous young man was glad to see the 
back of her door. 
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astonishing optimists who sought her as wife, Rachel had 

no reason to believe that she was wholly insulated against 
the calls of the heart. For reasons of expediency, she might want 
to keep love out of her life, fearful lest it interfere with her 
career, but she had still to reckon with her nature, which was not 
easily swayed by cool logic. And events were soon to show that, 
so far from being proof against love, she was just as accessible to 
its remorseless tyranny as any of the characters whem she por- 
trayed on the stage. In part, the vehement emotion which she 
displayed in the theatre was a reflection of herself, What her 
auditors took to be great art was something more—echoes of 
living notes in her own soul. 

Unfortunately when the actress did fall in Jove, she could not 
have made a worse choice. Aware of his mastery, the lover pressed 
home his advantage, having in his composition much of the 
subtlety of Stendhal’s “Julien Sorel.” An experienced lady- 
killer, he affected an air of inditJerencc, arguing that the more 
obstacles there were placed in its way, the more intense Rachel's 
infatuation for him was likely to grow. ‘Totally unused to such 
a tricky form of wooing, the actress was made to suffer cruel 
torture. ‘The merciless lover must have been a young man, for 
no one of mature years would have dared, or desired, to be so 
callous. Like many another gallant, he hovered round the actress 
in the early part of 1840, a period when her stage primacy was 
undisputed, and when she was also an accepted favourite in 
fashionable society. 

In June of that year Rachel was playing in Rouen, unaware 
at first that the steely-hearted Jover had followed her from Paris. 
Each night he sat in the theatre without making the slightest 
attempt to approach her. But once she caught sight of him in 
the theatre, it was an easy matter for her to find out where he was 
staying. Vexed by his inexplicable behaviour, she wrote appealing 
to his love, but he took no notice of her letter. Meanwhile, in 
response to her invitation, given before she knew of her lover’s 
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presence in Rouen, Samson had arrived on the scene. In order 
to have unobserved enjoyment of her lover’s company, for she 
refused to believe that he would maintain his sulky attitude for 
long, she fobbed her teacher off with the excuse that Pa Félix, 
still licking his wounds, had forbidden her to see him. This was 
inexcusable treatment, and it was not to be wondered at that 
Samson was very angry. Worse, the stratagem served no purpose. 
Romeo persisted in keeping his distance. While Rachel’s letters 
trace the development of the tragic-comedy, they afford no definite 
clue to the young man’s identity. 

The first, dated June, 1840, has typical grammatical errors to 
denote its sincerity : 


“Tt is eleven o’clock. I have just dined, and am back in my 
room, to converse with you who, for two days, have wickedly left 
your poor Rachel without news, a prey to anxiety and sorrow. 

“* But one must know how to suffer, and remain silent. 

“ Despite the soaking wet, in the hope of seeing you I did not 
leave my balcony ali day long. 

“Not that I should complain were you still mine, but everything 
is against me. What have I done? I don’t know. At all events I 
am not to blame for what has happened during the last two days. 
I wrote to you, but it appears that my letter never got beyond 
the door of the hotel. As for this one, I propose to make quite 
sure that you get it, because I shal) hand it myself to a special 
messenger. 

“To-morrow at 4 o’clock I leave for Havre. I must go alone, 
since you have not wanted to accompany her who loves you. 

“ How cruelly you received me at the theatre the other night ! 
You hurt me very much. And yet there is almost joy in my letter. 
I will explain, and you will excuse me. 1 had no bouquets to-day 
and still I am happy... . But you applauded me. I saw you. 
My eyes never left you. If my acting has been satisfactory, it is 
because of you. You see, therefore, that whatever happens, 1 cannot 
leave you. 

“If, by chance, you have no friendship left for me, (at least) 
answer my letter. I leave you the choice. I dare not send you a 
thousand kisses, because I should be afraid of 2 rebuff—I wait your 


ermission, “ey, ” 
Ps Your devoted Racuet, 


To write in such a humble strain, how extremely love-sick 
must the first actress in France have felt ! 

Completely upset by the heartless treatment of her unresponsive 
lover, Rachel travelled alone to Havre, and alone she travelled 
back, her first thought, on arrival in Rouen, being to inquire at the 
hotel whether there was a letter for her. ‘The letter-rack was 
empty ; Romeo had not deigned to reply. Suffering all the agonies 
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of unrequited love, the actress sat down and gave utterance to this 
mournful evi de ceur : 


“It is five o'clock, and I have just got back from Havre. My 
first request at the hotel was for an answer to my letter. There 
was none. It is, therefore, the end, and you no longer wish to see me. 

“But, for God’s sake!, answer. Will you let me come and see 
you? Itiscruel. I could at least justify myself, should the need to 
justify myself exist. 

“Tf you are afraid to write to me, let me know verbally, ‘ Yes 
or No.’ I wait impatiently a word, just one little word. 

RacHEL,” 


To this agonized appeal the callous lover did reply. The tenor 
of his remarks we can gauge from Rachel’s own letter, to which 
it formed the sequel : 


“ Your letter is devoid of any generous feeling. What have I 
done to you? Why, when I am suffering more than ever, do you 
heap reproaches on me? Did not the letter you received from me 
paint my sufferings sufficiently, that, because of a line written to 
you almost in despair, you should (still wish to)' treat me in this 
fashion ? 

“You are quite right. All that has been said I should have 
foreseen. I did foresee it. But pray be indulgent. Scarcely have I 
entered the whirlpool which you call the world, when you demand 
of me strength that experience alone can give. 

“ Tt is true that I am weak, but is leaving me at the mercy of the 
least whim of my mind the way to give me strength ? Because my 
heart has never been a party to any of those letters which were not 
absolutely good and loving. 

“ No, I shall not go away to a watering-place. I wanted to let 
you know the day when I would be back in my good town of Paris, 
but I had not the courage. Perhaps you do not care about knowing. 
I wait for you to ask me. RACHEL.” 


How sad the tragedienne, despite all her triumphs, had become, 
we may realize from a note written about the same time toa friend : 


"T have scarcely the strength to drop you a line. Ennui kills 
me. I have some success, it is true, but not one friend here. I 
never sleep ; I write all day—it is my only distraction. 

“Death, it seems to me, were preferable to this life that I drag 
along, much as a convict drags his chain. 

“YT leave you; I have a rehearsal. Come now! it is necessary 
still to suffer ; they are? so bad. Adieu, pray for poor Rachel. She 
is to be pitied, not blamed.” 


2» Three words in brackets have been inserted to make the sense of 
the letter clearer. 
® By “they ” Rachel obviously means her crue] lover and his kind. 
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Among the people to whom Rachel wrote from Rouen was the 
Marquis de Custine. For the crime of appearing unduly to 
favour his friend, M. Ignace, she had been burdened with his 
jealous reproaches. To reassure the Marquis, well-meaning, 
but much too inclined to be possessive, the actress made a 
brave show of frankness, Whatever the nature of M, Ignace’s 
intentions, it was only as a friend that she received him—so she 
hastened to tell the ruffled nobleman. She would have pre- 
ferred that he (the Marquis) had also been at Rouen ‘to 
greet her. 

We know little of the part which M. Ignace played in the life 
of the tragedienne, but, judging from his enterprise in following 
her to Rouen, it cannot have been as unimportant as she wished. 
the jealous Custine to believe. If this young man and the unknown 
lover are not identical, then we have to assume that two separate 
admirers came all the way from Paris to Rouen to see her, which is 
scarcely feasible. It is to attribute far too much to coincidence, 
On the other hand, from the reproachful tone which the young 
man in his correspondence with Rachel chooses to adopt, we 
should say that he was a friend of Custine, all of whose intimates 
behaved as though expressly commissioned by Providence to 
discipline the young actress. 

We never hear again of M. Ignace, or of the Rouen lover. 
Rachel’s pathetic comment, ‘“‘ This is the end,” proved an 
accurate prophecy. Miserable and ill at case, she returned to 
Paris, having only the memory of her stage triumph in Rouen to 
atone for the ache in her heart. 

If, under the pressure of the actress's stage and social activities, 
the sting tended to lose its rasp, the bitter experience was not 
without effect on her mode of life. As her twentieth birthday 
drew near, she showed an increasing partiality for dubious 
companionship, feeling herself frustrated in the desire nearest 
her heart—that of being loved by someone of her own age, a man 
to be respected and admired. There was more in life, she felt, 
than glory and riches bought at the price of a loveless existence. 
Though never long in the same mood, she would return again and 
again to this particular yearning, a more or less permanent lining 
to her thoughts, even though her activities would seem to suggest 
the opposite. 

But there were more tangible worries than disappointment 
in love to battle with. Strong as was her position in the theatre, 
it was never safe for Rachel to be absent from Paris for more than 
a few weeks. Vor while she was away, her sleepless enemies 
occupied themselves in plotting against her. In a letter which she 
sent to the Opera-Comigue singer, Marius Audran, that October, 
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we catch a glimpse of some of the hostile forces with which the 
young actress had still to contend : 


“The Thédire Frangais is my field of battle. I have to fight 
against the hostilities of the wings, against the illwill of a section of 
the Press, against even the past. . . . Rare is it to find in Paris 
cavaliers so agreeable as yourself.” 


On December 22nd (1840), or six months after her wretched 
Rouen experience, Rachel played for the first time in Lebrun’s 
Marie Stuart. It was during this performance, according to what 
she told Legouvé, that she was seized with the murderous desire 
to kill Véron as, with the exultant, satisfied air of a possessor, 
he sat eyeing her in his front stage box. She did not kill him; 
instead she continued to humour him, though with increasing 
difficulty, as shown by their frequent bickerings. More and more 
annoyed by the actress’s petulant manner, Véron threatened to 
publish some of her letters, foolish scrawls in which, lightly and 
meaninglessly, she had used the word “ love.’* 

Rachel was sufficiently conversant with Véron’s character to 
know that he usually meant what he said. If she were not to 
come to harm, it behoved her to walk warily in her dealings with 
him. As yet she dare not take up an attitude of defiance. So, 
with as much guile as she could summon to her aid, she sought to 
placate him. Nevertheless, when in the spring of 1841 the tragedi- 
enne left for England, her relations with Véron were gravely 
compromised, and she had the worst side of him to fear. 

Already the millionaire had boasted of possessing letters from 
the actress which showed her in a surprising light. Once 
acquainted with their contents, so he told his friends, they would 
realize that the real Rachel was quite the opposite of the chaste 
‘*Melpoméne ” whom the public admired. On their inquiring 
when they were to be enlightened, he replied, ‘ All in duc 
course,” or words to that effect. ‘That Véron should project such 
a caddish trick as reading Rachel’s private \ctters to sundry 
literary cronies, his proclaimed purpose, is proof not only of 
the vile sort of man he was, but of the vile sort of friends whom 
he cultivated. That they were prepared to be his accomplices 
in such a blackguardly act is the measure of their own 
baseness. 

This same year that was Véron proposing to serve up Rachel's 
foolish letters as dessert for his scoundrelly friends, Sainte~ 
Beuve had nothing better to tell the Olliviers than that Iouise 
Colet, the poetess (afterwards the mistress of Gustave Flaubert), 
was in child by Victor Cousin, the dignified philosopher of the 
Sorbonne ; and in his waspish gossip coluinas, Alphonse Karr, 
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lover of Juliette Drouot before she changed over to Victor Hugo,? 
thought the same subject admirable matter for his ‘‘ decorous ”” 
pen. Later we should hear of Clésinger, the sculptor, swearing 
to carve a marble statue of his mother-in-law, George Sand, 
which should show her with a humped posterior. ‘Ihe novelist 
had threatened to pillory him in her next book, and that was his 
delicate form of retort. 

Véron’s threat to publish Rachel’s letters had an obvious 
effect. It caused her relations with him to be eagerly canvassed. 
But the intimacy had been kept too secret for any one to pretend 
to define its exact significance; hence few dare challenge the 
widespread belief in the tragedienne’s chastity, Among the 
audacious exceptions was Heine. Leading a racketty life himself, 
he sensed the truth. As far back as the spring of 1840, he had 
written: “ Thalia and virtue here seldom sleep in the same bed, 
and even our most famed Melpoméne sometimes descends from 
the buskin to exchange it for the merrily disreputable little slipper 
of a Philene.” 

Happily for the success of Rachel’s forthcoming visit to 
England, neither Queen Victoria, nor Her Majesty's advisers 
at the British Embassy in Paris, were as well informed about the 
tragedienne’s mode of life as Heine. On the contrary, they shared 
the general opinion that the actress was a model of virtue. The 
Queen’s “ dearest uncle,” the King of the Belgians, had seen 
Rachel act as early in her carcer as 1838, when it will be remem- 
bered he was the guest of Louis Philippe in Paris. Great, there= 
fore, must have been his interest to receive, written in his 
well-beloved niece’s flowing handwriting, the appended item 
of information : 6 

th June, 841. 


“We are, and so is everybody here, so charmed with Mme 
Rachel (she is perfect, ef puis, such a nice, modest girl); she is 
going to declaim at Windsor Castle on Monday evening.” 


In such a short note it is surprising to find no fewer than three 
errors. She was Mdile., not Mme., Rachel; she was nice, but 
scarcely modest in the sense that the young Queen intended the 
word, and she did not declaim on the stage, but spoke her words 
naturally. Yet how could Her Gracious Majesty, long kept in 
leading strings by the Duchess of Kent, be expected to know 
anything of the hidden life of the tragedienne, secing that not even 
the Parisians, who were in constant touch with Rachel, had 
managed to glean the true facts? At any rate, it was with con- 
siderable eagerness that the Queen looked forward to making 


1 We have omitted various admirers met on the way to the poet's 
heart. 
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Rachel’s acquaintance, her curiosity excited, not only by what she 
had read, but by what the Prince Consort, a man of artistic taste, 
had told her. 

Married just a year to this high-principled, rather solemn 
young man, Her Majesty, now twenty-two, kept before her 
one devout purpose, that of lifting the throne out of the low 
esteem into which it had been plunged by her two rakish uncles, 
George IV and William IV. In respect to the drama, she left 
the choice of plays and personnel to her husband. Dear Albert, as 
the young Queen modestly confessed, knew so much more 
about these matters than she did. We have to assume, then, 
that the idea of Rachel going to Windsor Castle originated with 
the Prince Consort. 

Rachel, never having crossed the Channel before, rather dreaded 
her visit to this ‘home of fog and rain.” Especially was she 
nervous as to the effect on her health of exposure to such ferocious 
climatic conditions. Nothing that might ease her fears was 
neglected. Guizot, the French Foreign Minister, gave her 
glowing introductions to various leaders of English society, 
while ever-obliging Benjamin Lumley, of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, on whose stage she was to appear, promised to make 
her so comfortable that she would not want to return to Paris. 
Lumley’s solicitude on Rachel’s behalf eventually became marked 
enough to start the rumour that he was in love with her. ‘Their 
relations at all times were characterized by a tremendous amount 
of fuss on his part, and an amusing lack of ceremony on hers. 
Intrigued by the sound of his name, she promptly nicknamed 
hiro L’ Omelette. 

It was an open question whether the productions of the French 
classic poets would be found agreeable to British taste. Thackeray, 
who in 1840 was lodging in Paris, had seen Rachel act, without 
being in the least impressed. “I would rather see Deburau 
dancing on a rope,” was his uncomplimentary remark, “ his 
lines are quite as natural and as poetical.” If Thackeray’s opinion 
were at all typical of the British nation, it boded ill for the success 
of the actress’s London visit. Happily, the novelist’s taste was 
not shared either by the English aristocracy, or by the intellectual 
class. The truth is that Thackeray, equally with his great con- 
temporary, Dickens, lacked the requisite temperament for 
appreciating the works of Racine and Corneille. To both, the 
French poets must have seemed just stilted hacks. 

Rachel opened her London season by playing ‘‘ Hermione ” 
in Racine’s Andromague. ‘Ihe first night she was the victim of 
an annoying contretemps. Not having seen her before, the audience 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre took it for granted that the first actress 
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to enter the stage must be the tragedienne, and loudly cheered. 
So far from being Rachel, it was Mdllc. Larché, a mediocre 
subordinate who happened to be blesscd with a handsome 
presence. However, when the real stage Queen advanced before 
the footlights, unmistakably revealed by the majesty and authority 
of her bearing, the audience, quick to scent the error, sought to 
make amends by vigorous hand clasps, thereby saving the un- 
fortunate Mdlle. Larché from an unpleasant wigging at the close 
of the performance. 

Heartened by the warmth of her reception, the tragedienne 
quickly shook off her initial nervousness, and proceeded to give 
a performance admirable cnough to draw from The Times this 
unmeasured praise : 


“a more rare combination of intelligence and power has 


seldom been seen . . . and when it is recollected that in youth 
she was almost uneducated, and that her conception of tragic 
character was originally owing to her own genius, she may be 
considered almost as a psychological phenomenon. She was 
rapturously called for at the fall of the curtain, and seemed quite 
overcome at the result of her reception.” 


The entire honours of the evening fell to Rachel, the wretched 
company which she had brought with her exciting only derision, 
“Orestes,” we are told by The Times, uttered his last speech 
amid roars of laughter and showers of hisses. ‘‘ My entourage,” 
Rachel wrote to M. Crémieux, “ has only served to bring me out 
in stronger relief.” “ I take care,” she added, “‘ not to have these 
uninspired associates with me until about nine in the evening, 
too late to be broken in upon by gentle folk.” To surround 
herself with fourth-rate subordinates was deliberate policy with 
Rachel. She was determined to be the only bright sun in 
her constellation. When Crémieux expressed regret that she 
was not fated to play by ‘Talma’s side, Rachel laughingly 
replied: “No! No! J should not like to have been in his 
time,” a reply showing that she relished no kind of rival, man or 
‘woman. 

In the audience, that first night, sat Lady Blessington and. 
Count D’Orsay, the handsome gallant who was supposed to be 
her lover. Some instinct in common must have drawn them to 
Rachel, possibly that adventurous trait which had earned an 
obscure Irish girl her title as Lady Blessington, and D’Orsay his 
reputation as a dandy and breaker of hearts. In the course of 
years all three were to become great friends, though it was 
towards D’Orsay that Rachel would feel herself the more 


? Rachel at this time was in her twenty-first year. 
Or 
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sympathetically drawn, This was not strange, as invariably she 
preferred men to women friends. 

In June, seated amidst the enthusiastic audience at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Louis Eugtne Lami, the French artist, 
sketched Rachel as she stood on the stage. From his drawing, 
one of the treasures of the Victoria and Albert Museum, we get 
a vivid idea of the crowded state of the house. 

Apart from the potent appeal of her genius, the tragedienne was 
favoured by having little competition and few challenging novel- 
ties to meet. Charles Kean at the Haymarket in Macbeth, Madame 
Vestris at Covent Garden in London Assurance, and Professor 
Anderson, whose speciality was producing rabbits out of top- 
hats [ent to him by members of the audience, were mild attractions 
in comparison with Rachel. If Lumley was attentive to the actress, 
he had good reason for being so. ‘“‘ Singte-handed,” we learn, 
“ she propped up the declining fortunes of Her Majesty’s ‘Uheatre, 
and filled its deserted benches.” 

Conspicuous among Rachel’s high-placed admirers were 
Queen Adelaide, not much heard of since the death of her stupid 
husband, William IV, and the Duchess of Kent, equally in the 
shade since her self-willed daughter's accession to the ‘Throne. 
Both ladies took readily to Rachel, and their patronage, followed 
later by that of the Queen, helped to complete her conquest of the 
English aristocracy. If flattery could have spoilt the actress, she 
must have shown signs of irretrievable damage at this period, for 
she was subjected to unadulterated “ hero-worship”; yet we 
jearn that her modesty was in no wise affected, and that she 
charmed one and all by her delightful manners, by her simplicity, 
and by her naturalness. Only the English way of eating asparagus 
troubled her. She was not sure whether one had to use one’s 
fingers or a fork ! 

During a soirée at Marlborough House, Queen Adelaide 
noticed that once or twice Rachel shivered, as though from a 
draught, and immediately instructed a Maid of Honour to wrap 
round the actress a magnificent cashmere shawl, which present 
‘was eventually to grace the more appropriate shoulders of Maman 
Félix. Various versions of this incident, more or less untrue, 
found their way into print, and, in some cases, were the cause of 
sarcastic comment. 

On receipt of the Queen’s invitation to Windsor Castle, Rachel 
found her heart divided between fear and delight—fear that in 
the unnerving atmosphere of a royal palace she might fall short 
of expectations, delight at being so conspicuously honoured. 
To be on the safe side, she got M. Crémieux, her unpaid secretary, 

. The Era, May 16th, 1841. 
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to prepare the text of a suitable letter in which to acknowledge 
the royal command. Rooms had been prepared for the actress 
at the Castle Hotel, and she arrived there during the morning. 

For the entertainment of the Court, Rachel chose scenes from 
Bajazet, Les Horaces and Andromaque. At the conclusion of her 
recital she was warmly complimented by the delighted Queen, 
who presented her with a bouquet, and a crown of artificial flowers 
which may still be seen at the Comédie Francaise. As a more 
tangible sign of her pleasure, the monarch bestowed on the actress 
a gold bracelet, composed of two wreathed serpents with diamond 
heads, and bearing the inscription, “A Mademoiselle Rachel, 
Victoria Reine.” In ouc or two French newspapers the inscription 
was telescoped into “4 Rachel, Victoria,” From the point of 
view of a glory-seeking actress, this was a great improvement, 
but it prompted the tragedienne’s enemies to ask where next such 
familiarity between throned Queens and Queens of the stage was 
likely to lead. 

Among those invited to the royal féte was that entertaining 
gossiper, Lord William Lennox. He describes the occasion 
as one of the greatest dramatic triumphs he ever witnessed. 
There were no accessories, no stage, no scenery, no costumes. 
The performance took place in an alcove in the large drawing- 
room. There nothing could have riveted the attention of the 
audience but the consummate skill of the artiste. And so 
thoroughly did she identify herself with the respective characters, 
that all minor details were driven out of the minds of her 
attentive listeners. 

In the course of the evening our gossiper induced Rachel 
to accompany him to the refreshment room, where they chatted, 
Here, and on the occasion of 2 formal visit to her apartments, 
he found her most amiable, and spérituelle in the highest degree, 
an experience which was to be confirmed by such connoisseurs 
of feminine charm as the old Duke of Wellington and the more 
sprightly Lord Palmerston. 

With few exceptions, the London Press was kindly in its 
references to Rachel, a fact duly acknowledged in her chatty letters 
to Paris friends. ‘“ Heaps of nice things the newspapers say about 
me, and all unsolicited !"’ is a typical remark. 

“* We wish we had an English actress who possessed only half of 
Mdile. Rachel's talent and genius,” wrote the dramatic critic of 
The Age. Even more unreserved in its praise was The Satirist : 
“ Rachel is a true child of genius—a Kean in petticoats, and an 
O'Neill in pathos. ‘I'here is nothing comparable to her on the 
English stage. . . . Miss Faucit is a vulgar heyden by her side as to 
all requirements of dramatic truth or excellence. We say this with 
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feelings of pain and regret. . . . Rachel is the only woman of 
true genius that we have seen since the days of O'Neill.” 

On the other hand, annoyed that the Court and aristocracy 
should show such unexampled favour to a foreigner, The Satirist 
ventured to doubt whether, if she had been English and equally 
talented, she would have been invited by Queen Victoria and 
Queen Adelaide to read before the élite of the English Court, or 
whether the venerable Queen! would have officiated in the 
character of handmaid, and, with her own Royal hands, have 
enveloped the figure of the fair actress in a valuable cashmere shaw]. 

But what would The Satirist have said, had its editor been 
privileged to hear Rachel’s own comment on the Marlborough 
House proceedings ? Back in her apartments she discarded the 
cashmere shawl, and, turning to the members of her Company, all 
on the gui vive to hear what she had to say, fretfully remarked, 
“Ah, my friends, imagine my relief to be back with ordinary 
people again!” The remark was intended only for the ears of 
those present, but it was too good a morse! to be summarily dis- 
missed. ‘The moment they stepped on French soil, Rachel’s 
garrulous colleagues repeated the mot, and soon all Paris knew what 
the tragedienne thought of Palace life. Fortunately neither Queen 
Victoria nor Queen Adelaide was told, and so no material harm 
was done. 

Irrespective of “ the grace and dignity, the excellent bon-ton of 
her manner and deportment ” (we are quoting the actress, Fanny 
Kemble), what served as much as anything to ingratiate Rachel 
with English society was the total absence of any attempt to hide 
her lowly beginnings. Everywhere, we are told by a Paris writer 
of the period, she was accompanied by her father and her sister 
Sarah. “ The perfect tact of the old man stood him in lieu of the 
qualities he lacked. Besides, the daughter made the father 
acceptable.” For a part of the time, Maman Félix remained 
by Rachel’s side ; then had to scurry back to Paris to look after 
the younger children. 

Sarah, a lively “‘ card,” with all the Paris gossip at her tongue’s- 
end, had come over in response to a peremptory summons from 
her sister. Rachel wanted the other’s advice and sympathy in 
respect to no less an important matter than the execution of 
Véron’s threat. He had read the actress’s letters to his 
contemptible friends, and the shock of hearing the news had been 
violent enough to subject her to an attack of internal hemorrhage. 


} Before exploding, The Satirist should have verified its information. 
A maid of honour, and not Queen Adelaide, wrapped the shaw! round 
Rachel's shoulders. Most of the biographers of Rachel have fallen into 
the same blunder. 
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Had it not been for this disturbing turn in her affairs, Rachel 
would greatly have enjoyed her first London visit. Until then 
she had gone about everywhere, mixing not only with the aristo- 
cracy, but with the English members of her own profession : 


“ Rachel is completely the rage in London now,” recorded the 
truthful Fanny Kemble, “all the fine ladies and gentlemen crazy 
after her, the Qucen throwing her roses on the stage out of her own. 
bouquet, and Viscountesses and Marchionesses driving her about, 
@ Penvie Pune de Pautre, to show her all the lions of the town.” 


Macready, ever a difficult person to impress, found Rachel 
much to his taste. In his eyes she was “ a very engaging, graceful 
little person, anything but plain, delicate and most intelligent 
(with) a frank, a French manner, synonymous to pleasing.” 

On Sunday night, May gth, Rachel dined with the quarrelsome 
actor. The evening went well, save that Thomas Campbell, the 
poet, grumbled because he had not been placed near to the dis- 
tinguished guest of the evening. ‘‘ Melodious Samuel Rogers,” 
the bachelor-poet, came along from 22, St. James's Place, and 
room was made round the table for the Hon. Mrs. Norton, poetess 
and novelist, sccond of the three beautiful granddaughters of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ‘‘ All were delighted with Rachel, 
her extreme simplicity, her ingenuousness, earnestness and the 
intellectual variation of her sweet and classic features. Dear 
Rachel seemed very happy and very loth to go away "—so 
Macready wrote in his diary. After dinner Miss Faucit, the 
actress, Edward Fitzgerald, the poet, and Babbage, the lightning 
calculator, looked in to pay their respects. 

In Corneille’s Cinna, Rachel’s “ack of tenderness and 
grandeur ” disappointed Macready, but in Les Horaces she greatly 
rose in his opinion, But Cinna was not a play to provide Rachel 
with many opportunities for tenderness. Frances Kemble 
declared her to be unrivalled in the expression of a certain com- 
bined hatred and scorn. ‘‘ Her reply to ‘ Andromaque’s ’ appeal 
+.» was one of the most perfect things I have ever seen on the 
stage. The cold, cruel, acrid enjoyment of her rival's humili- 
ation, the quiet, bitter, unmerciful exercise of the power of torture, 
was certainly, in its keen incisiveness, quite incomparable.’* 

Here, for convenience sake, we may interpolate the same 
authority’s considered judgment on Rachel : 











" After seeing Rachel, as I subsequently did, in all her great 
parts, and as often as J had the opportunity of doing so, the impres~ 
sion she has left upon my mind is that of the greatest dramatic 
genius except Kean, who was not greater, and the most incomparable 
dramatic artist I ever saw. . . . In the last scene of Marte Stuart, 
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she excelled Madame Ristori as much in pathetic tenderness, as 
she surpassed her in power in the famous scene of defiance to 
Elizabeth. As for any comparison between her and that beautiful 
woman and charming actress, or her successor on the French stage 
of the present day, Mdile Sarah Bernhardt, 1 do not admit any such 
for a moment.” (Records of Later Life, by Frances Anne Kemble, 
1882.) 


Appearing at a charity matin¢e at Stafford Ifouse, the home of 
the Duke of Suthi clel renewed her acquaintance with 
that poscur of geniu: man, Franz Liszt. She had often 
met him in her rounds of I an society, notably at the house 
of Crémieux, where actors, musicians, composers and great 
writers, were accustomed to assemble. Neither the pianist, 
Liszt—-‘‘ an ordinary man with a great deal of hair,” as his 
enemies described him-—nor his mistress, Madame d’Agoult—she 
who had left husband and home for his sake—discovered any 
liking for Rachcl, but of the two he was the less prejudiced. In 
Les Horaces (May 14th) the tragedienne impressed him as lacking 
in the qualitics of tenderness, grace and love, but he had to admit 
that in disdain, scorn and irony she was great and magnificent, 
“in a word, truly and sublimely Jewish.” “‘ Hers is the resound- 
ing and acrid voice of a hunted and degraded people,” Liszt went 








on to say. “ She cannot—she should not—pourtray love. Her 
vocation is for curses, imprecation, bitter and hate-saturated 
irony.” 


Whereas Rachel found it quite easy to rake in the English 
guineas, Liszt noted with dismay that precious few seemed to 
come his way. The painful contrast annoyed his mistress, who 
frankly confessed that the tragedicnne’s success, monetary and 
artistic, enraged her. Liszt pretended to be philosophic : “‘ Rachel 
makes money and creates an effect, but in reality she does me no 
harm,” so he asked Madame d’Agoult to believe. 

Meanwhile the subject of their comments remained in the 
depths of despair, wondering what would happen to her when 
she returned to France. Until she was certain what Véron had 
in mind to do next, Rachel thought it prudent to keep away from 
Paris, and, instead, travel direct to Bordeaux where she was 
under contract to give a short season of plays. In the interim, 
Sarah promised to convey to the millionaire a few homely truths 
about his conduct, using for the purpose the choicest language at 
her command. 
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CHAPTER IX 
A WOMAN’S REVENGE 


HAT friend enlightened Rachel as to Véron’s treachery ? 

Undoubtedly Samson. He and Crémieux were the 

only people who would dare undertake so unpleasant 
a duty. ‘That it was the actor, and not the lawyer, we may 
reasonably conclude from a letter which Rachel herself wrote. 
Unless it had been to answer such a communication, never 
would she have written to Samson so wild and distracted a 
note as : 


“T am going away. A scoundrel insults me. I am giving up 
everything. I have not the courage to kill myself, and yet my 
soul is full of despair. There is no God ; I believe no longer. 

“Te is the world which made me live, and it is the world which 
kills me. Soon, perhaps, God will know my heart. I have been 
foolish, but I have never belonged to anyone.””) 


‘Though Véron’s name is not mentioned, clearly it is to him that 
Rachel alludes. Hie is the scoundrel who has insulted her. 

Whenever she was at the mercy of some deeply-felt emotion, 
Rachel had a habit of rushing from one extreme to another. In 
her delight she soared up to the seventh heaven, and in her misery 
she felt into the lowest depths of hell. 

When Sarah arrived in London it was to find Rachel not only 
gravely depressed, but on the verge of a nervous and physical 
breakdown. Before she left, she had the satisfaction of seeing her 
sister reasonably recovered in health and spirits. Sarah's advice, 
which had been accepted, was that Rachel should dissimulate her 
real feelings towards Véron, biding her time until an opportunity 
arose for paying him out in suitable coin. Having in prospect “a 
woman's revenge,”’? the actress, animated afresh by courage and 
determination, went resolutely about her affairs. 

What was Rachcl’s revenge to be? Under the cover of the 
familiar friendliness to bargain with Véron for the destruction, or 


7 Italics have been inserted by the present writer. 
* Rachel’s actual words were: “I prefer to be a woman—one 
who will take pleasure in having her revenge.” 
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at least suppression, of her embarrassing scrawls; then, having 
found a protector influential enough to permit her to defy Véron, 
to inflict on him the pains which proverbially the jealous are sup- 
posed to suffer. In other words, she would use Véron as, in the 
classic plays, those are used whom the Gods hate. Meanwhile, 
as if acting on her own initiative, Sarah was to give the millionaire 
the full benefit of her extended vocabulary. 

Matters progressed more or less on the lines anticipated by the 
two sisters. On August oth, Rachel wrote to Crémieux from 
Bordeaux that she had just heard from Véron. He had sent her a 
letter of introduction to a local magnate. She did not go into 
details, but, from her own smooth letter to Véron, it is quite clear 
that his meeting with the waspish Sarah had been little to his 
liking : “RB 

JORDEAUX, 
August 15th. 

“ Decidedly Sarah has a grudge against you. J really don't know 
that irritates her so strongly against you.’ As for myself, I am rather 
quick-tempered, but good-hearted, and I soon become my ordinary 
self. 

“'. . . M. Galos (2 Bordeaux admirer) gave me his arm and we 
talked a little of marriage. I would be wrong to spoil my future, 
so he advised, by entering into an indissoluble bond. 1 was astonished 
to hear a husband of only a year’s standing speak in this manner. 
Apart from that, I found myself very much of his opinion. 

“‘.. , Goodbye. I have only a fortnight more to stay here, 
after which I shall rest in my little nest at Montmorency—all 
September.” 








The obvious purpose behind this letter is to lull Véron’s sus- 
picions, and persuade him that she (Rachel) is not one to cherish 
animosity for long. That she saw fit to discuss with him her 
future whereabouts was to be regarded as proof of forgiveness. 
If, taking the hint, he chose to pay her a visit at Montmorency, so 
much the better for the scheme of vengeance outlined in her mind. 

The same day that Rachel penned this crafty letter to Véron, 
she told Mme. de Girardin, the poetess and playwright, that her 
one besetting fear was to find the appreciation of the Paris public 
on the decline. Four days later, disturbed Ly a friend’s warning, 
the actress expressed even greater concern about her future : 


“ Funny things are being told about me, and the newspapers 
have a finger in the pie. I am followed everywhere. Not all the 
(Bordeaux) fortresses could defend me against the rumours circu- 
lating on all sides. Never a day goes by without someone writing 
me the most unpleasant things. 


* Italics are the writer’s own. 
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‘Iam ill again. Twenty times a day I should like to copy the 
Misanthrope, and, fleeing from all human kind, hide myself on some 
desert island. . . . I really don’t know how I can continue to go 
on living like this. I am fatigued and sad, and if I went on should 
‘weep copiously.” 


No doubt, while the ink was still wet on the paper, Rachel 
meant all this, but we must make allowances for her quick-change 
moods. So far from breaking down or weeping copiously, she 
threw discretion to the winds (or so it seemed), and proceeded to 
spend an exhausting month with Véron and other frivolously- 
minded acquaintances. Soon it was general gossip that the sup- 
posedly chaste actress had become the mistress, or the plaything, 
of the most notorious debauchee in Paris. 

When challenged by Crémieux and his wife, Rachel hotly 
retorted that rumour had either maligned her, or distorted the 
facts. If she had shown particular civility to Véron, it was 
merely to humour him, since he held over her head letters which 
she had written to him in moments of folly. At the time, she had 
been too young and inexperienced to weigh her words carefully. 
But the clamour being unabated, these old friends, by whom 
Rachel had been treated with every mark of indulgence and 
affection, were obliged to address to her what was in effect an ulti- 
matum, couched in language that left room neither for evasions nor 
for half-truths. The duty of writing to Rachel in this direct strain 
was undertaken by the wife’, and, if anything could have saved the 
actress, it should have been the letter of Mme. Crémieux, stern 
and challenging for all its affectionate note. The full text is as 


follows : “ ENGHIEN, 


My pie Guia: “ sth October, 1841. 


“ Tam brokenhearted, 

“ This evening my husband returned from Paris, where he had 
spent the afternoon visiting. From all sides he gathered this sad 
certainty—that the rumours of which we have already spoken to 
you are taking a frightful consistency. Rachel, my child, you can 
no longer hesitate. You must choose between breaking off the liaison 
in an unmistakable manner—the only way of stopping the gossip— 
or falling from your high estate. 

“But while there yet remains time, one who has risen so high 
cannot want to sink so low. She cannot want to lose in a day such a 
fine reputation. 

“ To-day, between 1 and 4 p.m., my husband saw people of great 
distinction and the most reliable journalists. The clamour is 


} Mme. Crémicux’s letter is printed in brief in Autographes : Collec- 
tion Crémieux, and in extenso in La Vie Sentimentale de Rachel by Mme. 
Valentine Thomson (granddaughter of Crémieux). 
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general. Your performance of Thursday receives the admiration 
it deserves, but the coldness of the public springs from no other 
cause than the widely-spread report of M. Véron’s conquest. Don’t 
seek for any other motive, for there is none. 

“To be present at your return, many great ladies came up from 
their country-houses, their arms fuil of flowers. But in the theatre 
the only subject of conversation was your fall of which the minutest 
details were canvassed ; meanwhile the bouquets remained in the 
arms of those who no longer wanted to give you a mark of their 
esteem and personal interest. 

“My child, you must break it (the liaison) off conspicuously, 
Unless you take this important step, you will receive even more 
tangible proof of the strength of public opinion, before which 
everyone, no matter how important, must bow. 

“Rachel, I pray you, do not sacrifice such a magnificent life to, 
J know not what, fatal’ temptation. Marry, if you are in love. I 
would much rather the poetic name, Rachel, were changed for 
another, than hear the beautiful name profaned by words which 
break our hearts. 

‘What can a few friendly voices do in the midst of this storm ? 
They are buried, alas! under the weight of a thousand positive 
details. Everyone accuses you. Everyone says: She went to M. 
Véron’s home. She spent whole hours there. She bought at the 
highest possible price letters which she had written, and which he 
threatened to publish. And last Sunday, she went for a drive with him 
to Montmorency, and she came back with him in his carriage at night. 

“Indeed, what can I say further? We have come to the root of 
the matter, No half-measures are possible. Either you see M. 
Véron no longer, or surrender the friendship and esteem of all 
respectable people. 

“If he is a man of honour, if he is not playing a cruel game with 
you—to degrade you in order to make you an easier conquest—he 
will understand. Believe me, Rachel, we are perhaps the only 
people who will tell you the whole truth. Do not resist my prayers. 
You are preparing for yourself a frightful future. You will fall 
rapidly, and you will weep bitter tears. No doubt you will find a 
few friends, a very small number, who will understand your position 
and bewail with you, but, mon Dieu! you so high, the cherished 
object of general esteem and admiration—you reduced to bewail, 
or to brave public clamour! Oh, no, that is not possible. 

“Can it be true that you are afraid because of your letters? If 
you believe him capable of misusing them, how can you hesitate 
to shut your door against him? Your letters will be, and are, 
easily excused. What will not be excused are any further relations 
with him. 

“ Rachel, my dear child, if my prayers have any power over you, 
answer me and tell me that you will do what we ask. If you do not 
reply, I shall understand your silence and, brokenhearted, will 
always keep silent. 
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“ But neither in Paris, nor in London, will you want to be an 
abandoned woman, whom one goes to the theatre to see solely on 
account of her superior talents as an actress—you who, up to the 
present, have been the pure and charming child that queens and the 
most distinguished people were pleased to invite to their drawing- 
rooms and palaces. 

“You cannot want young girls to avoid you—you to whom girls 
of the highest class give, and from whom they beg, the name of 
sister. Rachel, my child! you are on the edge of the abyss. Draw 
back. To-day there is still time. Don’t wait till to-morrow. 

“I have preferred to write to you myself, rather than leave the 
pen to my husband, who is full of consternation, so far was he from 
expecting this general hubbub. On Monday at 1 p.m. he will call 
for your answer. May it allow us to announce that you are always, 
as we know, the Rachel whom we love with all the tenderness of 
our hearts |” 


To this motherly letter, whose terms were no more than the 
situation demanded, Rachel failed to make any immediate reply. 
But she did not entirely relapse into silence, as the lawyer’s grand- 
daughter, Mme. Valentine Thomson, seems to think. After 
giving their pained feelings ample time to settle down, she 
scribbled this short note to M. Crémieux : 


“ How are you, my dear M. Crémieux ? 

“So it is decided that you renounce your daughter, naughty 
father and mother! If, sometimes, you were still to write to me— 
but no, inflexible as ‘ Horace’; (word here crossed out)! I hate you. 

“Your daughter, 
“ RACHEL? 


“ Horace " is the super-patriot, who in Corneille’s play murders 
his sister “ Camille,” because, grief-stricken over the death of her 
lover, an enemy of her country, she dares curse Rome, “‘ unique 
object of my resentment.”” The terrible imprecation was one of 
Rachel’s finest stage effects, The whole attitude of the unhappy 
Roman lady is to bewail the unpitying and ferocious virtue of her 
family. Having regard to the line taken by Crémieux and his wife, 
Rachel’s use of the comparison with Horace has a certain aptness. 
Rather than that their idea of virtue should suffer, they would slay 
their (adopted) daughter—such is the meaning which she seeks 
to attach to her short, but expressive, letter. 

Bearing all the signs of having been written on the spur of the 
moment, the letter, one small sheet of plain notepaper void of the 


2 ‘The word erased appears to be affreux (frightful one). 
+ Unpublished letter in the possession of the Author. 
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usual monogram R, in the left-hand corner, was a masterpiece of 
composition, even when allowance is made for its slight in- 
coherence. It could be interpreted in various ways—as hate, 
as defiance, as an appeal for forgiveness, as scorn, as emphasis on 
the necessity for mercy, and as condemnation of the parent whose 
intolerance imperils his offspring’s happiness. Had Rachel 
believed there was any hope of the attitude of Crémieux and 
his wife changing, she would have written a different letter— 
at least have shown some sign of contrition. 

If it had rested with himself, the great advocate, who was 
above all things a realist, would have pardoned his erring protégée, 
arguing, from his knowledge of the Paris theatre, that people 
living in that sultry atmosphere ought not to be judged by strict 
bourgeois standards. But he had to reckon with his strong-willed 
wife. She declined to take into account the temptations of Rachel’s 
environment, or the difficulties which had bestrewn the actress’s 
path. All Mme. Crémieux cared to remember was that she had a 
daughter of her own, and that it was a mother’s first duty to 
safeguard her against contaminating influences. Yet, until the 
clash, nothing had pleased the lawyer’s wife more than to hear 
Rachel imitate the lisping manner in which the Crémicux children, 
who were her pupils, recited passages from Racine’s Esther. 

For peace sake possibly, as is often the way, Crémieux readily 
deferred to his wife’s views. He, more than she, stood to lose 
by the parting. Much duller for not seeing Rachel would be his 
drab unromantic office. There, at regular intervals for two years, 
lawyer and actress had been accustomed to meet. He would miss 
her engaging presence and delicious displays of nafvetd, not least 
the sudden, and often bewildering, changes-over from the great 
lady to the street-urchin. When he was in her company, it was as 
though, spellbound, he saw the years renewed. He could fancy 
himself back in Talma’s great day, listening to the actor’s breath- 
less memories of Napoleon. And Rachel would miss him. Where 
in Paris was a secretary of his like to be found, and at the same 
price ?? 

Crude and ignorant when first befriended by him, Rachel 
owed to Crémieux whatever progress she had attained in 
her education. Week after week, and for hours at a stretch, 
the busy advocate had been content to play the part of 
tutor to the actress, undismayed by her persistent refusal to 
absorb what she considered tedious facts. Since Crémieux had 2 
picturesque way of phrasing things, she preferred him to entertain 

7 Years later, when Rachel had become reconciled to the Crémieux 
family, she confessed that no blank in her life had been harder to fill than 
that caused by the defection of the lawyer and his wife. 
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her with dramatic episodes in history, varied, when he was in the 
mood, by his own fascinating recollections of Napoleon and 
Talma. At her age, seeing that it was necessary to be educated, 
she wanted the process made as interesting as possible. So vast 
was Rachel's ignorance that the advocate, in the course of a read- 
ing from the book of Genesis, had to stop and explain the meaning 
of the word “ firmament.” It was Crémicux who, quite early, 
discovered that it was the actress’s slovenly habit to study only her 
own part, and not to trouble about the rest of the play. Once, 
when he was host to a number of distinguished people 
gathered to meet Rachel, somebody began to discuss one of the 
minor réles in a play featured by the tragedienne, and only the 
lawyer’s warning whisper saved her from betraying how little 
she knew of the piece as a whole. 

For nearly three years Crémieux composed practically every 
letter of importance which Rachel had to send out. Each was 
distinguished as much for its grammatical accuracy and distinction 
of phrase, as for its shrewdness of observation. People who were 
unaware of the truth remarked: “ The chit is not satisfied with 
being the premier tragedienne of France ; in addition she aspires 
to being a second Mme. de Sévigné.”” 

That Crémieux entertained for his young protégée a great 
affection is undeniable. Her genius, as well as her bewitching 
changes of mood, fascinated him. But his interest was never 
other than fatherly, for he was a faithful husband, free from that 
frivolity of soul which finds expression in clandestine love affairs. 
Rachel would have been the first to give him a certificate of un- 
blemished character. Of all the men she knew, so she once 
declared, Papa Crémieux was the only one never to betray her 
friendship by inappropriate sentiments. 

Until disillusioned, the lawyer took the actress for a pure girl 
and treated her as such. He gave his advice and instruction quite 
unselfishly. That she belonged to his own race may possibly have 
been an additional reason for his interest in her. The notorious 
anti-Semite, Drumont, has suggested that Crémieux used Rachel 
to obtain him valuable political information, This is a malicious 
lie, in keeping with most of the mischievous rubbish disseminated 
by this violent reactionary. 

Imagine the embarrassment of Crémieux when Rachel besought 
him to enlighten her concerning “ Phédre’”?! Having an innocent 
girl to instruct, how was he to explain the incestuous love by 
which the unhappy Queen, victim of the hatred of Venus, is beset ? 
Crémieux tried to shelve the difficulty by telling the actress that 
she was far too young, and knew far too little of certain aspects 
of human nature, to comprehend such a complicated réle. But as 
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Rachel persisted in her demands, he had to define as best he could 
the agonizing ordeal to which the unhappy woman, “ outcast of 
all nature,” was condemned. After listening carefully, she looked 
at her instructor and said: ‘ Now Papa Crémieux, perhaps you 
would care to hear my idea of how ‘ Phédre ’ should be played ?” 
He shrugged his shoulders, What in such a pass could the 
bewildered man say or do? 

Scarcely able to believe his own eyes, the astonished Crémieux 
watched Rachel transform herself into the living incarnation of 
“ Phédre ” writhing in the toils of her hopeless passion. “ Phédre,” 
as Racine imagined her, stood before his eyes—a queenly woman, 
torn between fearful love and soul-rending remorse, yet, in the 
conflict, possessed of an incredible dignity. And across the lawyer’s 
puzzled brain, in that moment of revelation, must have flashed one 
disturbing question: Was this “dear child” mose grown-up 
than he or his wife suspected ? 

Called upon to choose between her devoted second parent 
and the gross Véron, why, apart from her natural obstinacy or 
reluctance to be coerced, should Rachel prefer the contemptible 
lover ? Was it that ike “ Phédre” she felt powerless to avert 
her fate, of which this debauchée was an appointed instrument ? 
Was it that his hold on her was too strong to be broken at once ? 
Was it that she was afraid of losing her opportunity of revenge ? 
Or was it that she was actuated by purely selfish and sordid 
calculations ? Perhaps each of these reasons had an influence on 
her decision. 

But we must not overlook a further consideration—the im- 
possibility, having regard to Rachel's nature and temptations, of 
her being able to Jead the kind of life that would satisfy Crémieux 
and his sternly-minded wife. On their virtuous heights, she was 
certain she could not exist. To derive adequate satisfaction 
out of life she required constant excitement, and to a large extent 
this could only be supplied by a mode of existence which must 
shock her old friends. Obviously Crémieux and his virtuous wife 
could know little of the demands of her nature and temperament, 
or of the fevers which the power to gratify those demands set up 
in her ill-disciplined body. 

Over and above all, strengthening her resistance to the Crémieux 
ultimatum, was the firmly-held belief—destined to influence, and 
often to determine, her conduct—that the only part of her life in 
which either the public or her friends were entitled to have any 
say was that connected with the stage. The rest—what she did 
when off the stage—was entirely her own concern. And to quieten 
the faint voice of conscience—the indistinct murmurings of her 
better self—she had always a specious argument : fhe sacrifices in 
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health and strength that she made for her art entitled her to get all 
she could out of life. 

Yet when we have said the worst of Rachel and of her presumed 
motives, it is difficult to see how, placed in her particular fix, 
she could have acted much differently. She had her future still 
to bear in mind. To have made a complete break in her relations 
with Véron without having secured an ally equally powerful— 
and at this moment it was impossible to reckon Crémieux as such 
would have meant possibly compromising her whole career. 
For Véron was possessed of unlimited power and influence, 
especially in the theatre, and there was no telling to what 
lengths he would go if further enraged. Also the probabili- 
ties are that the actress was in debt to the millionaire, and saw no 
immediate prospect of paying him back. Significant in this respect 
is the remark to be found in one of her London letters to Crémieux: 
‘Tam economizing very much, and hope to have no debts when I 
come of age.”” What is more likely than that a part of the money for 
the purchase of Ma Santé, her charming country villa at Mont- 
morency, had been advanced by Véron ? 

Though the cordial manner of Rachel was well calculated to 
deceive Véron, he remained suspicious of her motives. As a 
result, he was slower than before to humour her demands on his 
generosity. When she asked for a necklet of rubies, a costly 
present, he sent her instead Russian turquoises, comparatively 
Inexpensive, alleging that his search for the others had failed—a 
lie which would not have deceived the shrewd daughter of Pa Fulix, 
the huckster. 

Onward from this period, a more realistic conception of 
Rachel’s mode of life prevailed in all sections of society. She 
was adjudged to be an inspired vagabond in whose soul, as in 
that of Alfred de Musset, God had scattered a handful of star- 
dust ; a cabotine unchanged by prosperity who, true to type, 
clamoured for her fling and would not be gainsaid. The artiste 
in Rachel might worship Racine and the ideals which his poetry 
inculcated ; the woman in Rachel obeyed deeply-ingrained 
instincts which she had neither the will nor the power to check. 
Granted the discipline of a proper upbringing, the battle for her 
soul might possibly have ended differently——in a victory for what 
was best in her nature—but what reserves of strength to defeat 
the forces of evil did her miserable childhood life ever leave her ? 

When God decreed that a gutter-bred Jewess should become 
the world’s greatest actress, He had His own reasons for not 
touching her body, as well as her spirit, with greatness. Hence the 
pull of the earth was always to be too strong for this miracle-child 
to escape defilement. Too many springs in her physical being 
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reacted to coarse inherited traits, to the evil impressions left by 
the life of the streets, and to the demoralizing effect of flattering 
attentions, for the nobler elements in her nature to have any 
chance of becoming uppermost. Yet to argue, because of her 
numerous love affairs, that Rachel had the soul and tastes of a 
courtesan, would be as wrong as to assume that George Sand, 
her contemporary, who indulged in probably as many liaisons, 
was merely an inspired cocotte, In any case, the character of 
the actress was not to be epitomized in a single phrase, for she 
had a dozen different selves. 

There was this saving grace in Rachel: however reckless her 
moods were inclined to be, however low she might be tempted to 
stoop, she never quite lost her head, and never quite rid herself 
of an active sense of shame. With Crémieux and his wife gone 
from her life, she realized the need for a friend, equally honour- 
able, if less exacting in outlook. So she turned to Delphine Gay, 
as admirable in character as in looks, intimate of Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny and Théophile Gautier. More 
important still, she was the wife of Emile de Girardin, the brilliant 
editor of La Presse, who in 1838 had revolutionized the Paris daily 
Press by introducing the serial story. 

‘Though occupying the same establishment, the Girardins led 
entirely detached lives. ‘This was the husband’s wish, since 
temperamentally he and his wife were most unequally matched. 
If ever he had need to justify his conduct, the man could point to 
an unfortunate contretemps, the death at his wife’s feet of a 
spurned, would-be lover. Though love had fled from their 
relationship, respect and confidence remained. The wife readily 
undertook the responsibility of bringing up her husband's child 
by another woman, conduct comparable with that of Jean Armour, 
wife of the poet Burns, who not only looked after her own twins, 
but the issue also of one of his casual amours. 

While Rachel’s main desire was to cultivate the friendship of 
Mme. de Girardin, she had no intention of neglecting the husband, 
a man of considerable charm, whom, in any case, it was not easy 
to ignore. And the fact that the pair were married people in name 
alone did not escape her notice. But, for the time being, the 
actress felt that she had enough on her hands without being 
entangled with the adventurous Emile, and thus betraying her 
principal woman friend. 

Mme. de Girardin’s ambitions as a playwright largely explained 
her interest in Rachel. She realized how much it helped a play to 
have the actress associated with it, and for some time past she had 
been discussing with her the production of a tragedy written round 
the Biblical character, “Judith.” Seeing that Rachel was of Hebrew 
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birth, the theme, argued Delphine, was one to make a particularly 
strong appeal to her. There was some talk of Pa Félix being 
asked to verify local colour, but Rachel, friendly then with 
Crémieux, advised that the lawyer, who was far more knowledge- 
able, should be consulted instead. 

Delphine, who did nothing by half-measures, had Rachel 
introduced to all her own friends. If she was not responsible 
for the actress being a guest at L’Abbaye-au-Bois, her intimacy 
made Rachel all the more acceptable to Mme. Récamier. Actually 
it was at the old lady’s convent retreat that Mme. de Girardin hit 
on the idea of fitting Rachel into the réle of “ Cleopatra.” The 
actress happened to be rendering certain passages from Racine’s 
Biblical play Athalie. Dressed in white and gold, with bands of 
gold across her beautiful hair, Rachel, dark and Oriental-looking, 
suggested the seductive Egyptian queen to the life. And not 
merely did the resemblance extend to the facial characteristics. 
Was there not in the actress’s own body the same intriguing and 
passionate spirit that, nearly two thousand years earlier, had 
enslaved the hearts of Julius Cesar and Mare Antony ? 

Wholly free from racial prejudice, Delphine Gay had little 
patience with the narrow-minded people who insisted that, were 
it not for the support which Rachel, alike with Meyerbeer and 
Halévy, received from her compatriots, little would be heard 
in praise of her acting. ‘‘ What could be more admirable 
than this national sentiment ?”” demanded Mme. de Girardin. 
“Tn any case, was not Rachel’s genius nightly applauded by the 
best judges and by old lovers of the tragedy (who had seen ‘Talma 
anid Mallee: Raucourt and Duchesnois), and they were not Jews 
at all 2” 

‘To express her gratitude for this spirited championship, the 
actress paid Delphine a special call. ‘This is recorded in a note 
which the poetess sent Lamartine: “* Rachel was charming, has 
quite a grand air, and who could ever say that she was the daughter 
of gipsies?! ‘The incident belonged to the early days of the 
friendship between the two women. Since then, by diplomatic 
use of such extravagant remarks as that she dreamt continually of 
Delphine’s play, Judith, the tragedienne had drawn still closer to 
the other’s heart. 

That, in temperament and in outlook, Rachel and Mme. de 
Girardin were entirely ditferent, no doubt explained why they agreed 
so well. The one was vehement and restless, with a strong under- 
current of coarseness in her make-up ; the other was correct and 
cold, and would have been happier married to Alfred de Vigny, 
her first suitor, so much less adventurous a type than the man she 

* Letter quoted by Léon Seché in his book on “ Delphine Gay.”” 
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did marry. Both women had a fondness for poetry. With Rachel 
it was purely an intellectual pleasure : with Delphine the pleasure 
was temperamental as well as intellectual. Again, while the 
actress’s gaze was mainly bent on material things, the poetess, 
who belonged to a dreamy, meditative type, cared little for riches 
or what riches could buy. 

Whereas Rachel had been dragged up, her education left to 
chance, Delphine had had the benefit of the finest education, 
supervised by a cultured mother, Sophie Gay. The actress looked 
the lady when it suited her, the poetess was the lady and could 
not be otherwise. From the crown of her beautifully-shaped 
head, to the tip of her dainty toes, she was the grande dame. In 
intellectual power Rachel left her friend far behind, but in degree, 
if not in quality, of charm, there was little to choose between them 
—both were enchantresses. But while the actress appealed to a 
man’s physical senses, the poetess appealed to his mind. Hence the 
philandering element in Parisian society gravitated towards Rachel, 
and the more restrained and disciplined element towards Delphine. 

Tt could not be pleaded that Mme. de Girardin had much gift 
for the drama. Yet her plays had a certain artistic merit, and colour 
and life clung to her sonorous verse. Had the Almighty chosen 
to plant a few seeds of mischief in Delphine’s soul, making her more 
amenable to common human failings, she might have provided 
Rachel with a real masterpiece. But lacking a passionate heart, and 
being all-too-perfect, she fell fatally short of supreme achievement. 

If she had not the necessary genius to help Rachel’s art, Delphine 
at least was blessed with one superb quality which, in the actress's 
eyes, should have counted as much—she had a faithful nature. 
While the news of the scandalous liaison with Véron caused many 
squeamish admirers to turn their backs on Rachel, this charming 
woman, no fair-weather friend, remained conspicuously by her 
side throughout the unpleasant storm. That was loyalty in 
the best sense of the word, and it is a thousand pities that 
Rachel did not show herself equally as loyal to Mme. de Girardin, 
by restraining her vagabond instincts. 

With what nervousness, during the Véron crisis, Rachel antici- 
pated the resumption of her performances at the Thedtre Frangais, 
‘we may gather from a note to Mme. de Girardin, dated September 
28th, 1841: 

“You, better than anyone, will understand how much on this 
occasion I shall want to rest my eyes on friendly faces. And you, 
Madame, always so good to me, will not refuse to applaud. ‘Thus 
T shalt have a taste of the wider applause to be earned when, through 
me, the public hears your beautiful poetry.” 

> Rachel refers to the play Judith which she was then studying. 
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That she would need to have all her friends around her was a 
shrewd surmise on Rachel’s part. As we learn from Mme. 
Crémieux’s letter, her reception was the reverse of cordial. Had 
there been anyone of first-class eminence to take Rachel’s place, 
the consequences might have been infinitely worse. But she had 
no real rival, and that helped to avert any serious developments. 
Even some of the jealous sociétaires were now ready to admit that 
Rachel had saved the Old French classic tragedy, as well as the 
Thédtre Francais. 

In the autumn of 1841 there was not an actress on the French 
stage fit to compare with Rachel, either in genius or in personal 
seductiveness. By the side of her, the others were so many 
pygmies. And we are expressly reminded of the fact by Jenny 
Lind, ‘‘the Swedish Nightingale,” who had come to Paris to 
benefit by Signor Garcia’s singing lessons : “ There is a remark~ 
able dearth of good actresses here. Mdille. Rachel is the only one.” 
The great singer did not exaggerate. Mdlle. Mars was old and 
passée, and besides had never created anything like the same furore. 
Déjazet, whose forte was comedy, not tragedy, was well liked, but 
her talent fell into a less exalted category. When Disraeli, in 
1842, took his elderly bride, Mary Anne, to see the comédienne, 
he confessed himself disappointed and disgusted. ‘' Hideous, 
lacking in grace and of a physique for which no ability could 
compensate ”—such is the picture the saucy actress left on his 
mind. 

Yet, in their different spheres, there was none to rival cither 
Rachel or Déjazet in ability. With the stage so bare of first-rate 
actresses, the public were left with no choice. Either they 
accepted Rachel on her own terms, which meant condoning, or 
overlooking, the excesses of her private life, or they contented 
themselves with mediocrities. Not surprisingly they plumped for 
Rachel, great as were her faults. Once the middle classes had 
rallied round her, the aristocracy were not slow to follow. ‘They 
could always argue that what was good enough for Delphine Gay 
and Mme. Récamier must, surely, be good enough for them. 
Besides, if Rachel was a minx, at any rate she was an inspired minx. 

As for the Crémieux family, though they no longer spoke to 
their former protégée, they did not shun her performances. From 
the obscurity of a modestly-priced seat, the lonely lawyer proffered 
the old-time homage to the genius of the precocious young 
woman whom he had taught to spell. 

By the end of 1841, Rachel's troubles were over. The Paris 
public continued to interest themselves in her private affairs, but 
curiosity rather than righteous zeal prompted their attitude. For 

2 A letter from Jenny Lind, dated October 1842. 
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all they cared, so long as she remained the supreme tragic 
actress of France, she could have twenty lovers and more. Her 
confidence fully restored, Rachel began to pick and choose the 
invitations which she was prepared to accept. Instead of passing 
dreary hours at fashionable reunions, she chose to spend her 
leisure with amusing people drawn from literary and artistic 
circles, or from the gay-living set. She still kept up a friendly 
acquaintance with Véron. When they were alone, she greeted 
him familiarly as “ old pig” ; when others were present, she was 
careful to address him as M. Véron. In turn, either in his corre- 
spondence, or when they were unobserved, he called her his “ dear 
little one,” alternatively his “dear Empress,” and it is fair to 
surmise that in more senses than one he found the actress ‘ dear.” 

Yet while Rachel could congratulate herself on the return of 
her old popularity, she had still to contend with attempts by her 
enemies to boom potential rivals. The most audacious of these 
efforts centred round Mdlle. Maxime, a woman of low, harsh 
features, then in her thirty-first year. Maxime first came into 
prominence on September 19th, 1841, when she gave a rendering 
of “Phédre” that was not without its good points. Rachel, 
seated quietly in the theatre, was observed to be following with 
praiseworthy attention both the acting and the impression made 
on the audience. Reversely Ma Félix betrayed great pertur- 
bation, rocking herself to and fro in her nervous excitement. 
The following month Maxime and Rachel appeared together 
in Marie Stuart, the play in which the young actress was 
sorely tempted to kill Véron, Not yet did Rachel feel strong 
enough to turn and rend her impudent rival. Mistaking the 
other’s forbearance for weakness, Maxime began to give herself 
airs, thereby making her ultimate humiliation at Rachel's hands a 
matter of still greater certainty, 

Meanwhile Rachel could consider herself fortunate to have 
retained the favour of prominent Jewish theatre-goers, who were 
no more willing than Crémieux to condone her unseemly conduct. 
To their way of thinking, the actress's mode of life represented a 
serious threat to the good name of the community, since there was 
always the danger that what was peculiar to Rachel might be 
advertised as a racial characteristic. ‘To the more orthodox Jews— 
those who remained faithful to the old religious customs—a 
further source of anxiety was the flagrant manner in which Rachel 
ignored the fasts and feasts in the Jewish Calendar by perform- 
ing as usual. To make matters still worse, on the eve of 
the White Fast, the most solemn of all their religious occasions, 
she played “ Pauline ” in Polyeucte, the great scene in which is 
the heroine’s impassioned proclamation of her conversion to 
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Christianity. A leading Paris newspaper described the play as 
an unhappy choice, and, having regard to the particular signific- 
ance of the day, an actual insult to her co-religionists. “ Why 
had not Rachel’s father stipulated,” it asked, “that this day, 
which raises the humble and abases the proud, should be 
reserved ?” 

Rachel’s answer was that she was not a free agent. The 
Comédie Frangaise expected her to act both Fast days and ordinary 
days. Without breaking her contract, she could not refuse. © It 
was far from being a genuine excuse. Rachel’s attendances at the 
synagogue were sufficiently rare to show that the religious customs 
of the Jewish people had lost their hold upon her. ‘There were 
busybodies who noticed that she allowed forbidden food, such as 
ham, to appear on her table. On the other hand, if she were not 
an observing Jewess, her racial consciousness remained abnor- 
mally acute. She took a delight in reminding people that she 
belonged to the Hebrew race. According to La Quotidienne (June 
ath, 1841), Rachel, while in London, interested herself in the 
movement for the repeal of Jewish parliamentary disabilities, and, 
at the soirée given by Queen Adelaide at Marlborough House, 
was much gratified by the promise of a prominent nobleman to 
support the necessary measures. 

The tragedienne, like Heine who had a fondness for rich 
acquaintances, was honoured with the friendship of the multi- 
millionaire, Baron James de Rothschild, head of the French branch 
of the famous bank, and was often at his “ golden palace ” in the 
Rue Lafitte, though, less aspiring than the poct, she could not claim 
to walk famillionairely with him on the boulevard. Both with the 
actress and with the poet, the financier loved to discuss money 
matters, probably because their typical rcactions to the suggestion 
of wealth amused him. ‘The financier had one great worry: 
Every man who fell into poverty became his enemy, or joined the 
army of Socialists persistently urging him to distribute his millions 
among the masses. That, with magnificent sarcasm, he offered 
to give the more vociferous their twenty centimes’ share of the 
division, did not stop them from pestering him. 

Rachel smiled at the millionaire’s vexations. Her persecution 
by “‘ the have-nots,” she explained, was far worse. He had only 
to contend with begging-letter writers domiciled in Paris ; 
she had to put up with begging-letter writers from all parts of 
France, and even beyond its frontiers. This was not an over- 
statement, for the exaggerated reports of her earnings had focused 
on the actress the attention of Europe’s most persistent cadgers. 
Fascinating actress and shrewd, statesmanlike banker—the two 
caught sympathizing with one another over the disadvantages of 
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great possessions—what an admirable subject that would have 
made for Daumier’s mordant palette ! 

Rachel in all probability was able to afford the Baron useful 
hints as to the best way of dealing with the pests. When 
someone wrote to her for a loan of five hundred francs, she sent 
him one hundred francs instead, explaining that she might have 
to ask for the return of the larger amount, which possibly would be 
a source of embarrassment to the borrower ; whereas if she sent 
him the smaller amount she would be relieved from any such 
necessity. 

‘The English relatives of the great banker doubted whether 
his interest in the actress was entirely intellectual. Lady de 
Rothschild’s brother (Joseph Montefiore) passed this comment 
on the acquaintanceship : ‘If Baron James patronized Rachel, 
I do not think his only aim was the furtherance of theatrical 
art.” The knowledgeable Joseph appears to have shared the 
Baron’s admiration for the tragedienne, saying that on the stage 
she was very handsome, and that, according to Young, she 
surpassed Mrs. Siddons. 

When in London, Rachel visited the Rothschild establishment 
at Gunnersbury—she called it “ Richemont ”—and was enchanted 
by its sylvan surroundings. ‘That did not prevent her from passing 
some rude remarks on her host’s family. A young daughter she 
found pleasing, but two of the sons struck her as horse-dealers, 
a savagery, no doubt, influenced by some failure on their part 
to pay the actress adequate compliments. 

Despite much hostility, both inside and outside the profession, 
Rachel saw herself everywhere definitely accepted as the greatest 
living actress. Her fame emphasized the important place occupied 
in the world of art, letters and politics, by members of her race. 
In England the name of Disraeli, the dandy, witty orator and lively 
Parliamentarian, was on most people’s lips, though he was ignored 
when Sir Robert Peel came to form his 1841 Ministry, a mistake 
that the great apostle of Free Trade would learn to rue. With the 
composition of his enchanting Midsummer's Night Dream overture, 
Mendelssohn had reached his musical majority, and was now 
famous the world over. Offenbach’s great day was still to come, 
but Meyerbeer and Halévy were among the most popular com- 
posers in Paris. Temporarily dethroned, Rossini had withdrawn to 
Italy, there to wait until ‘‘ the Jews had finished their Sabbath.” 

Crémieux divided with Berrycr the honours of the French Bar, 
and wielded a considerable political influence besides. On the 
continent he was the best-known Jew. With the help of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, an old friend of the English royal family, he had 

1 Lady de Rothschild and her Daughters, 1935, by Lucy Cohen. 
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successfully refuted the “ Ritual murder” lie, which had found 
a new home in Damascus. Heine was Germany’s greatest living 
poet, though in the Fatherland he was as much hated then as 
to-day, when his famous Lorelei is subjected to the indignity of 
being described as “ by an unknown author”. Settled in Paris, 
he regarded himself as the banner-bearer of a democratic revolu- 
tion, to which, presently, two fellow Jews, Karl Marx and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, would make their contributions. 

If the Paris atmosphere were not without a thin leaven of 
anti-Semitism, the true soul of the French people found ex- 
pression in a Liberal attitude towards all races. Rachel’s supposed 
avarice might supply the satirical journals with an inexhaustible 
fund of jokes, but nothing they said reflected any falling-away in 
her popularity. Native pride was flattered by the thought of the 
magnificent advertisement which, the continent-wide, Rachel’s 
genius gave to French culture. 

Whereas originally the masses had been disappointed to find 
Rachel fallen from her pedestal of chastity, now they even relished 
the idea that she was “ spoiling the Egyptians.” Among the poorer 
classes who had nothing to lose, plundering the rich, who could 
well afford to part with some of their wealth, ranked almost as a 
distinct virtue. To get the better of the moneyed class offered the 
“ have-nots" a savage sort of satisfaction, comparable with the 
revenge which the patient 1935 punter derives from punishing 
the persistently fortunate bookmaker with a long-odds winning 
“ treble.” 

The working-class women thought Rachel a hussy, but an 
entertaining hussy. Remembering the life of misery which she had 
been forced to lead, they were not wholly prepared to condemn her 
frailties, due, so they thought, to a desperate cffort to make up for 
lost time. On the subject of illicit love-unions their attitude was 
different from that held across the Channel, where, for the most 
part, the strait-laced bourgeoisie gave society its tone and moral 
sanctions. They were much broader-minded, much more tolerant 
of human weakness, likewise far more realistic in their under- 
standing of everyday theatrical life, knowing full well the extent to 
which Rachel’s mode of existence was shared by other Paris 
actresses. 

Either by good or by evil works, Rachel contrived to remain in 
the limelight. No French actress of the nineteenth century, 
not even her successor, Sarah Bernhardt, who lost no opportunity 
of advertising herself, ever attracted the same amount of attention 
as this little Jewess in her day. When she chose to appear in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Parliamentary business was relegated to 
second place, the French deputies finding it more piquant 
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to gaze their fill at the bright-eyed intruder. And she was worth 
looking at. If, strictly speaking, she never deserved to be called 
beautiful, yet she had the gift of making herself most enticing, 
with an exquisite style of dressing which showed off her slim form 
to the greatest advantage, and invariably set the fashion. By way 
of a gibe at her painful leanness, it was said of Sarah Bernhardt 
that she first tried her clothes on a skeleton. In Rachel’s case, so 
graceful and artistic were the lines into which her dresses fell, 
that they might have becn made to fit one of the Greek statues 
in the Louvre. 

Against the ivory-white of her delicate skin, Rachel’s tightly- 
fitting, black velvet dresses, cut low at the neck, furnished the 
rich contrast for which a painter like Rubens was ever in search. 
Remember how he dressed Helena Fourment, wife and favourite 
model! Only rarely did Rachel change into white. Then she 
affected dresses with long, flowing sleeves ; but she was happiest 
in black velvet, so much more suitable to her colouring. Long 
ear-rings lent to the actress’s form a suggestion of height that 
otherwise was wanting, while the arch pose of the neck was an 
essential part of her superb carriage. Seeing her pass, people 
rubbed their eyes in wonderment. Could this dainty and imposing 
creature be the same young woman who had sung for pence in the 
streets ? 

One of the daily sights of Paris was the spectacle of the tragedi- 
enne stepping into her one-horse brougham. ‘The patient on- 
lookers thought their trouble well repaid if they drew from 
“ Hermione ” a nod of recognition, or even the faintest suspicion 
of a smile. Yet it was not her clothes, nor was it her appearance, 
which made Rachel so arresting a figure in the Paris scene. It 
was the vivid suggestion of an unusual personality, sensed by all 
with whom she came into contact. Rachel might know as little 
Greek as Herr Rothschild, to vary slightly one of Heine’s acrid 
shafts, but on gencral matters she could converse sufficiently 
well to hide most deficiencies in her education. Happily for the 
majority of women, personal fascination is independent of 
scholastic attainments. Whether or not Rachel's grammar was 
lame, ceased to be important the moment she entered a room. 
Tt was not “the blue-stocking” around whom the dukes and 
duchesses hastened to assemble, it was the ex-street-singer with 
the compelling looks and the bearing of a queen. 

There were people who professed to sce evil written in the 
actress’s face, but one can only conclude that jealousy and 
prejudice distorted their vision. Actually, she managed to retain 
a marked spirituality of countenance, 

Assiduously on Rachel’s heels hung purveyors of gossip, 
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anxious that the boulevard’s supply of bon-mots should be 
freshened by the latest of her saucy repartees. For the actress 
had a sly wit, displayed to good purpose when she was importuned 
by needy co-rcligivnists and others for free passes. ‘I'hen the 
box-office keeper of the Comédie Frangaise might expect some such 
note as Lord Houghton, friend of Swinburne, once numbered 
among his choicest possessions : 


“ My pear Goop Sir, 
“ Give a good orchestra stall to young M. Levy, and your bread 
will not return to you after many days. 
“ Rachie.” 


To have lost her reputation as a chaste young woman, only 
proved disadvantageous to Rachel in certain circles of society—- 
those where a high value was attached to an actress’s moral 
character. On the other hand, the hare-brained youngsters who 
patronized the Paris sporting clubs and the expensive supper 
resorts were delighted to hear that she was by no means perfect, 
for it meant that ‘‘ the great one” was not entirely beyond their 
reach. Having always a liking for raffish young men of good 
family, Rachel reciprocated their homage. 

‘Though they still owed to Rachel whatever prosperity had 
come their way, her parents, whenever the necessity arose, 
continued to speak their minds as freely to her as to Sarah. Pa 
Félix had a way of coming directly to the point, even though 
his French was a little guttural, and the consequence was that 
violent scenes between him and his talented daughter were 
frequent, Only the state of Rachel’s health, and her unpleasant 
habit of going into hysterics, or of fainting away before their eyes, 
prevented her parents from emphasizing their dislike of her 
conduct in even more brutally frank language. Happily they 
imagined that her misbehaviour was confined to the Véron 
liaison; otherwise, as she was still under their control, those 
disagreeable scenes might have degenerated into a complete 
estrangement. The mother, a peace-loving creature, came to 
dread the interminable quarrels, and sighed for the return of the 
old days of poverty, saying, that if she had money troubles then 
to contend with, she was at least spared this particular kind of 
worry at her children’s hands. 

The fact of being powerless to deal with a blackguard so 
redoubtable as Véron, only moved the father to greater anger, 
while the thought that Rachel, in a few weeks’ time, would be of 
age, and therefore out of his charge, warred still more shrewdly 
on his peace of mind. He might be a hard father, but in his own 
peculiar fashion he loved this brilliant daughter, and it hurt him 
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to think that, endowed by Heaven with such enviable gifts, she 
should imperil both her health and her future by scandalous 
indiscretions, 

Neither parent thought marriage a means of safeguarding 
Rachel, for none knew her changeable character better. Yet 
no harm, they felt, could accrue from the family discussing 
the merits of the successive aspirants to her hand. Before she 
crossed to England, Count Gorowschi, 2 Polish friend of the 
Marquis de Custine, persistently besought her to become his 
bride, but when Rachel’s mother pointed out that, in aristocratic 
circles, no great opinion of the nobleman was entertained, his 
prospects, if ever they amounted to anything, sank at once to zero, 
Undaunted, the Count followed Rachel to London. There, failing 
once again to change her mind, he consoled himself with a Spanish 
princess, all of which comedy Walter Savage Landor duly noted 
in an amusing letter which deserves to be quoted : 


“The lady (the Princess) is frightful, and the gentleman (the 
Count) a fool. That of course, in running off with an ugly woman— 
but equally in all things beside. He tried his fortune with Mdlle. 
Rachel, who replied that her profession was her parti, and that she 
desired no other. "This is wise, but it is a species of wisdom more likely 
to diminish than increase. She will change her mind when she grows 
old, and when nobody, not even a Frenchman, can love her. . . « 
Out of reverence for the talents of Malic. Rachel let us hope that 
she may never, soon or late, be destined to act a part in a domestic 
tragedy.” (Letters of Walter Savage Landor.) 





To complete our picture of Rachel, we must imagine her, 
towards the end of 1842, looking forward with eagerness to an 
establishment all her own, and just the kind of life that will pair 
with her cabotine and restless spirit. Reconciled to Véron, she fects 
assured against disagreeable revelation. Her plans include a 
second trip to London, and, if she reads the signs correetly, it will 
be free from the unpleasantness which marred her first visit. 
Fawned on by hosts of celebrities whose admiration is sincere, 
as well as by innumerable sycophants whose object is to expluit 
her, the actress can consider herself one of the great personages of 
Paris. She is learning to write a good lette.,, and hus now a fair 
grasp of history. As ever a model of patience, she studies hard 
to perfect her stage manner. Never did the future seem more 
hopeful, and never did events show fairer promise of shaping 
her own way. 

The world saw to it that a constant advertisement attached to 
Rachel's name. A fast-growing ancedotage carried the legend 
of her genius, adventurous character and glamorous personality 
to many centres of civilization. Fragments of her conversation, 
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wisps of pathetic reminiscence, lively passages with the wits of the 
day—ali contributed to the gossip passing between Paris, London, 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, and repeated later in far-away American 
towns with an admixture of French blood. In the portrait of the 
actress, drawn to satisfy current curiosity, emphasis was laid 
on the romance of her rise to fame and the witchery which, both 
on and off the stage, she was supposed to exercise. 

Fed on the romantic trash of Paul de Kock (from the title of 
one of his novels Rachel took her motto, ‘ All or Nothing ”’), 
the lower and middle-classes found much to their taste in the 
real-life romance of the little Jewish girl who had crept to fortune 
from the gutter, and was now a great lady who rode in her own 
carriage, and had high nobles to call upon her, and the French 
king himself to pay her compliments, Of the very stuff of their own 
daydreams was the incredible saga of her pitiful beginnings— 
how to the accompaniment of the guitar she had sung in the streets 
of Lyons and Paris; how because of her emaciated body and 
pinched face she had won the nickname ‘ bag of bones ” when 
playing at the Thédtre Moliére ; how, winter and summer when a 
pupil at the Conservatoire, she had worn the same home-made 
yellow velvet hat; how, taken in conjunction with her shabby 
clothes, this cheap-looking hat had fed to her being fobbed off with 
a cheap seat at the Thédtre Francais, though she had a right to the 
stalls. With this appealing matter was mingled the spiciest gossip 
concerning her relations with the millionaire Véron, and other 
public characters equally well known. Judge, then, what a large 
place Rachel and her affairs occupicd in the popular imagination { 

‘To suggest that the actress was wholly wrapped up in amorous 
pursuits was tu do her a grave injustice, to overlook the tireless 
industry with which, tike George Sand, she sought to develop her 
artistic life. When she was not performing at the Comédie Fran- 
aise, Rachel was busy rehearsing fresh effects. ‘lhere were always 
new plays to be studied, and to read them with any sort of care 
called for both diligence and patience. No actress of the epoch 
was burdened with such a vast correspondence ; no actress of her 
eminence gave her postbag such scrupulous attention. Every 
letter which was worthy of a reply was promptly dealt with, though 
this meant the exercise of a nice discrimination. In some respects 
a stickler for detail, Rachel insisted that people who wrote to her 
should frank their Ietters properly, or risk having them refused at 
the door. 

Crémieux no longer being available, the actress, when she had 
to draft replies to important communications, fell back on the 
Duc de Noailles, the Marquis de Custine, or the chief officials of 
the Comédie Francaise. Uf she wished to favour a friend with a 
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really sincere letter, she dashed it off without waiting for assistance. 
To receive one of Rachel’s impromptu notes, sans orthography, 
was to be paid the finest compliment in her power. The more 
mistakes there were in the letter, the nearer one was to her 
heart. 

Some moments of Rachel’s time went in obliging poets and play- 
wrights with specimens of her autograph, required for the albums 
of persistent lady friends. Great would be the joy of the ultimate 
recipient, if under her signature the actress could be induced to 
write a few appropriate words, perhaps a line or two from Racine 
or Corneille. Not even Queen Victoria scorned to ask for a sample 
of the inimitable caligraphy. 

Setting a high value on her influence, innumerable actors 
besought Rachel to find them jobs. Anxious to oblige, she would 
write round to numerous managers of her acquaintance. But 
unkind suspicions of her motives made it necessary for her to be 
cautious, or to explain that sex-appeal had nothing to do with 
this solicitude on behalf of the luckless young men. 

Slowly but surely the tragedienne became the standard by which 
other artistes measured their own capacity. To improve her 
acting, Jenny Lind, who was just a year older than Rachel, care- 
fully studied the stage-queen’s methods. “ Shall I tell you my 
thoughts ?”, asked the famous singer in a letter from Paris, dated 
November 2oth, 1841.“ The difference between Mdlle. Rachel 
and myself is that she can be splendid when angry, but she is 
unsuited for tenderness.! I am desperately ugly, and nasty too, 
when in anger; but I think I do better in tender parts. Of 
course I do not compare myself with Rachel. Certainly not. She 
is immeasurably greater than I. Poor me!” 

In this frank acknowledgment of Rachel's supremacy, many 
better judges than Jenny Lind were presently to join. Soon, 
along the whole breadth of the continent, there would prevail not 
only the keenest curiosity to see her act, but to learn at first hand 
what manner of young woman she was. Had contentment been 
any part of Rachel’s nature, she ought at this period to have been 
very happy. Glory, she had confessed to Crémieux, glory was 
the best thing—after God. Now glory in fll measure had come 
her way, but still she remained restless and dissatisfied, Far from 
bringing her any definite mental satisfaction, achievement, by 
setting up other and equally strong yearnings, seemed to defeat 
its own purpose. Cumulative triumphs catered to the actress’s 


1 This suggestion of Rachel being inferior in réles requiring tender- 
ness was repeated from time to time by other actors and actresses, but 
we have found no real evidence to substantiate the criticism. In Le 
Moineau de Lesbie, which was al! tenderness, she was magnificent. 
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vanity, but left her woman's heart cold and empty. To that 
extent real happiness eluded her. 

Rachel had this truth yet to learn: that supreme contentment 
does not come from self-indulgence, but from true love, which in 
turn means sacrifice of self; from seeking to bring comfort and 
joy to others, from the consolations of true religion, and from 
obedience to its moral precepts. It is part of the tragedy of Rachel’s 
career that she would grasp this simple wisdom only when the 
shadows of death were gathering round her bedside, and it was 
too late to change. 
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CHAPTER X 
SAILOR PRINCE AS LOVER 


second visit to London, she was so charmed with her 

reception that she quite forgot to grumble about the 
English weather. No more were her Paris friends deluged with 
gloomy warnings about the eternal browillard. Actually the 
tragedienne had only one serious cause for complaint—the out- 
yageous manner in which she had been fleeced by a family of artful 
dodgers, casual acquaintances picked up in Paris. Professing to 
be ardent admirers, they had invited her to be their guest in 
London, There they boasted of owning a large house, replete 
with every amenity. Taken in by their guile, and probably only 
too anxious to have free board and lodging while in London, 
Rachel gladly accepted the invitation. When it was time to move 
in, judge of her chagrin to be told that the house was not ready, 
and that all must put up at an hotel. As the days grew into weeks 
without the slightest sign of the promised hospitality materializing, 
the tragedienne began to question the bona-fides of her long-winded 
“hosts.” On sending for the hotel bill, what was only suspicion 
became brutal fact. Not only had she to meet her own quite 
substantial charges, but those of her “‘ friends" besides—in all 
an unpleasantly large sum. 

Though the daughter of Pa Félix was not one lightly to relish 
being swindled, she realized that she had no remedy against her 
unscrupulous acquaintances. Having once rid herself of their 
now obnoxious company, she proceeded to stir the resourceful 
Lumley into suitable action. Quickly he found her convenient 
and moderately priced apartments, and thereafter, whenever 
Rachel came to London, it fell to him or to John Mitchell" of the 
St. James's Theatre, to see that she was provided with appropriate 
living accommodation. For her contracts stipulated that she 
should be provided with a nicely-appointed, furnished house in 
the neighbourhood of Piccadilly, and a carriage into the bargain. 

Accompanied by one or other of her sisters, and Rose, the 
confidential maid, Rachel usually stayed at 15, Half Moon Street, 


1 Mitchell succeeded Lumley as Rachel's London impresario, 
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then, as now, a select quarter, In this eighteenth-century Picca- 
dilly by-way, Rachel had the ghosts of great men to keep her 
company. Here Boswell used to lodge, with David Hume, 
Dr, Johnson and David Garrick to call on him some part of the 
day. Here in 1813, Shelley and Harriet Westbrook, his first wife, 
resided for a time, and here Hazlitt had his home for several 
months. And from her window in Half Moon Street, on a day in 
August, 1849, Rachel might have seen Lola Montez arrested on a 
charge of bigamy while stepping into her carriage from No. 27. 

Happily enough, some of the more amusing of the tragedienne’s 
experiences with London furnished houses have been preserved. 
There was an occasion when, on taking possession of her tem- 
porary London home, she was astonished to find the backs of the 
drawing-room chairs used as supports for typically British mural 
adornments—portraits of Nelson and Pitt, Epsom racing scenes, 
views of Richmond, Lord Byron at Missolonghi, a Turneresque 
landscape, etc., etc. As this sort of arrangement did not conform 
with her own domestic ideas, she mounted a ladder and, helped by 
Rose, hung the paintings on the wall, at the same time changing 
the heavy Victorian curtains for others of lighter texture. On his 
distinguished tenant’s return to Paris, the owner of the house, a 
man of keen business principles, promptly raised the rent, 
explaining to clients who complained that, having the benefit of 
decorations arranged by the great Rachel, they must expect to 
pay more. 

Hearing of this smart bit of work on her landlord’s part, Rachel 
forthwith proclaimed her intention of becoming an interior 
decorator. She would start by advertising in The Times, ‘ where 
everything is announced,” that for a fee of one thousand francs 
per hour she was prepared to arrange the pictures and hangings 
of select London clients. It might well turn out more profitable 
than featuring the French classic tragedy—so, with mock 
solemnity, she explained to her amused friends. 

In their wholehearted admiration for Rachel's genius, both 
Lumley and Mitchell were content to humour her wildest whim. 
Explaining the fascination which she exerted over him, Mitchell 
remarked: ‘ Yes, Rachel is indeed charming. One cannot resist 
her. Each time she asks to be paid 60,000 francs more than she 
previously received. I do not know any woman with a more 
seductive manner. Yesterday she said to me: ‘ M'sieu Mitchell, 
you know very well that you will never recover the ten thousand 
francs which I still owe you.’ Isn’t she adorable ? ” 

One way in which the tragedienne repaid Lumley’s kindness was 
by helping him when he had business to tr: i s. Forhis 
season of Italian Opera in the French capital, he had vainly sought 
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Victor Hugo’s permission to perform Lucresia Borgia. The poet 
refused, declaring that to have his piece played in Italian would be 
detrimental to Rachel, who was to appear in the title-réle at the 
Thédtre Frangais. Victor Hugo's wits must temporarily have gone 
wool-gathering, for she had not the slightest intention of playing 
“ Lucrezia.” On hearing Lumicy’s plaintive story, the actress 
at once ordered her carriage and drove off to the poct’s house, to 
return in an hour’s time with his written consent. 

Whenever Rachel performed in London, it was a frequent 
occurrence for over-sensitive women to faint. One poor lady 
defied all efforts on the part of the management to bring her round, 
and had to be carried out of the theatre. On the incident being 
reported to an American manager, he exclaimed ; “Oh! That's 
nothing! She ought to have died in the theatre. The effect 
would have been tremendous. What a good puff lost !”’? 

To be lodged in good style was essential to Rachel when in 
London, since her visitors included many people bearing illus- 
trious names. Perhaps the most interesting of her callers was the 
old, still insatiably curious, Duke of Wellington, who for ten years 
had been a widower, He liked nothing better than a chat in his 
broken French with the seductive young actress, the lure of whose 
long-fringed, deep-set eyes tugged at the few romantic threads 
still intact in his aging body. The sound of the rich contralto 
voice must often have awakened memorics taking him back a 
quarter of a century, 2 period during which it had been his privi- 
lege to hear all Rachel’s great predecessors at the Comedie 
Frangaise. When he first saw Mdlle. George, the bays of Waterloo 
were entwined round his brow, and Destiny scemed tethered to 
his will... . The years had gone by, leaving him more and 
more disenchanted with life. ‘‘ No woman in my whole existence 
ever loved me,” was his mournful lament. 

Fearing to be idle, the Duke had recently joined Sir Robert 
Peel's new Ministry. However, the office of Commander-in- 
Chief was scarcely one to satisfy his large ambition ; nor did it 
give him the dramatic interest in affairs for which he still craved. 
Having always a leaning towards intelligent women of charm, he 
quickly took to Rachel. With her dark, shining eyes, her 
fascinating foreign look, and her piquant and lively manner, she 
brought a refreshing splash of colour into the sombre Victorian 
atmosphere, and, above all, satisfied the fastidious old man’s 
taste for people of unusual and distinct personality. 

The keen-witted tragedienne was not Iong in sensing the 
importance of her visitor. ‘Though she might be too busy to sce 
others, she always arranged to be free when the old Duke called. 








* Lumley's Reminiscences of the Opera. 
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They met not only at her own receptions, but at various social 
gatherings elsewhere. Warming up to one another, actress and 
statesman went so far as to discuss their respective ailments. She 
confided tu him that her nerves were bad, and he advised her to 
take baths of cau sale. Ele meant not dirty, but salty, water, 
and should have said, cau salée. Rachel, however, relied on her 
ears, and innocently inquired what degree of saleté (dirtiness) 
was necessary ! Then it dawned upon the Duke, whose French.was 
as bad as Rachel’s English, that he had blundered. He corrected 
himself, Salt, not dirty, baths was his prescription. 

A story went the rounds that the Duke, who was deaf in one 
ear, invited Rachel to recite to his friends, and afterwards apologized 
to her for not having heard a single word. So far from this being 
the case, the great soldier was conspicuously present at most of 
the actress's public performances, when the strain of hearing 
what she said must have been infinitely greater. One cannot 
imagine the blunt warrior sitting in a theatre for two hours at a 
stretch without being entertained. 

For long, Rachel cherished a letter from the Duke whose 
grammar appealed to her mischievous spirit : 

“ Lonpres, 
9 juillet, 1844. 

“ Le maréchal duc de Wellington présente ses hommages 4 Mdile. 
Rachel ; il a fait prévenir au théitre, qu'il désirait y retenir sa loge 
enfin de pouvoir y assister 4 la répresentation pour le benfice de 
Madlle. Rachel. 

“ I] y assistera certainement, si il lui devient possible de s‘absenter 
ce jour 1a de l’assemblée du parlement dont il est membre. 
regrettera beaucoup si il se trouve impossible ainsi d'avoir la satis- 
faction de la voir et l’entendre, encore une fois avant son depart de 
Londres.”"? 





Paris friends, to whom the actress showed the Duke's letter, were 
ungracious enough to make fun of the old man’s slips. This was no 
part of her idea. She was concerned solely to advertise his friend- 
ship with her, not to taunt at his grammar, having too many bitter 
memories in that direction herself to want to gibe at others. It 
was certainly an achievement to be able to proclaim the great 
Duke of Wellington as one of her innocent admirers, and possibly 
she had a right to make suitable capital of the fact. 








1 Translated : The Field-Marshal, the Duke of Wellington, presents 
his respects to Mdlle. Rachel. Ele has informed the theatre of his wish to 
reserve his box in order to be present at the Play for Mlle. Rachel's 
benefit. If it is possible for him to be absent that day from the meetings 
of Parliament, of which he is a member, he will certainly be present. 
He would regret finding it impossible to have the satisfaction of seeing 
and hearing her yet once more before her departure from London. 
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Had he been encouraged, Lord Palmerston, who had an adven- 
turous mind, would have been equally as attentive, but Rachel did 
not attach the same importance to him as to the Duke, and generally 
contrived to be out when he called. As he left his card, she was 
not at all displeased with the fruits of her impoliteness. It meant 
a useful addition to her collection of visiting-cards—tangible 
evidence, if such were needed, that she was a social as well as a 
theatrical “‘ star.” 

It has been suggested in different theatrical records that, 
disturbed by the scandal attaching to her name, the British 
aristocracy in 1842 held strictly aloof from Rachel. Prudes 
may have kept away ; otherwise the tragedienne had little reason 
to complain of her reception. She had all the social invitations 
she could comfortably manage, and would have been better 
pleased if they had been fewer, 

‘The times, it should be added, were none too propitious for 
theatrical prosperity, England being a prey to grave political 
and social discontent, mainly reflected in the Chartist riots. Not 
even the Queen’s own life was spared senseless attacks. That, 
under these difficult circumstances, Rachel’s second London 
season should prove a brilliant success is, possibly, the best 
testimony to the regard which she inspired among the cultured and 
fashionable classes. 

Some time in July (1842), a month marked among other 
pleasant activities by the despatch of a dozen pairs of English 
stockings to Rebecca, her favourite sister, Rachel quitted London 
for Brussels. Among her awestruck audience in the Belgian capital 
one particular night was a small and prim Yorkshire governess 
with shy, brown eyes, who worked at Mme. Héger’s pensionnat 
in the Rue d’Isabelle, and, though nobody suspected it at the 
time, was destined, just as surely as Rachel, for immortality. 
We are referring to Charlotte Bronté. Then in her twenty- 
seventh year, this Puritanical spinster was over in Brussels to 
better her French, preparatory to starting a school of her own. She 
was the last woman in the world to pass a cold, detached, dis- 
passionate criticism on such a pleasure-seeking and intriguing 
human bundle as Rachel, in whom self-interest, sensuality, love of 
glory, hunger for the sweets of life, as well as lofty inspiration, were 
indiscriminately mixed. 

“ Vashti was not good,” Charlotte had heard. That was 
sufficient for this prim, self-centred, ruminative soul, endowed 
with little gift of observation to chasten and improve her ideas 
of the world, and of the strangely-assorted people in it. If Vashti 
was not good, the evil would certainly show in her face. Sure 
enough, to the antipathetic Englishwoman, Rachel appeared a 
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spirit out of Tophet. Everything about her looks paired with the 
preconceived view of her wickedness. Palpably she was possessed 
of the Devil. Years later, at the sight of the decaying Disraeli, 
the death-like pallor of whose face was relieved only by the pressed 
and dyed forehead curl, the same savagely-virtuous Victorians 
would piously cross themselves. To Charlotte’s spiritual brethren, 
he, too, was a spirit out of Tophet. 

Printed in indelible ink on that relentless memory, and fated 
to form the most remarkable chapter in her novel, Villette, 
Charlotte Bronté’s impression of Rachel is our best clue to the 
note of the strait-laced Victorian age : 


“She was a study of such nature as had not encountered my 
eyes yet ; a great and new planet she was: but in what shape? 1 
waited her rising. 

‘She rose at nine that December night ; above the horizon I 
saw her come. She could shine yet with pale grandeur and steady 
might ; but that star verged already on its judgment-day. Seen 
near it was a chaos—hollow, half-consumed : an orb perished or 
perishing—half lava, half glow. 

“Thad heard this woman termed ‘ plain,’ and I expected bony 
harshness and grimness—something large, angular, sallow. What 
T saw was the shadow of a royal Vashti; a queen, fair as the day 
once, turned pale now like twilight, and wasted like wax in flame. 

“ For a while—a long while—-I thought it was only a woman, 
though an unique woman, who moved in might and grace before 
this multitude. By-and-by I recognized my mistake. Behold ! 
I found upon her something neither of woman nor of man—in each 
of her eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her through the 
tragedy, kept up her feeble strength—for she was but a frail creature 
—and as the action rose and the stir deepened, how wildly they 
shook her with their passions of the pit ! 

“ They wrote Hell on her straight, haughty brow—they tuned her 
voice to the note of torment. They writhed her regal face to a 
bean mask—Hate and murder and madness incarnate she 
stood,” 

“Tt was a marvellous sight! A mighty revelation. 

“Te was a spectacle low, horrible, immoral.” 


Than the long passage from which these excerpts are taken, 
it would be hard to find a better example of Charlotte Bronté’s 
vivid descriptive power, or of her gift of picturing, in the most awe- 
some language, the impression made on her ascetic mind by 
feminine types whom instinctively she hated and feared. 

But the sustained purple patch should not deceive us into the 
belief that it bears any relation to sober reality. It is purely a 
reflection of Charlotte’s subjective experience—a revelation of the 
behaviour of the typical Victorian conscience, when affronted by 
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something “‘ unholy.” All too sadly the novelist lacked the neces- 
sary breadth of mind to judge, at least with any fairness, a woman 
of the tragedienne’s particular genius and personality. Her opinion 
of Rachel as an actress suffered from being entangled with her 
opinion of Rachel as a woman. Had Charlotte been impartial, she 
would have disconnected the tragedienne’s claim to greatness from 
any question of personal morality, and would have regarded as 
entirely beside the point whether all, or any, of the tragedienne’s 
passionate rdles could be considered suitable for the entertainment 
of decorous spinsters. Actually Rachel was most awe-inspiring 
in réles that exhibited humanity in its Jeast respectable moods. 

Ever at the mercy of a stern, rebuking conscience, Charlotte 
Bronté was unprepared to make allowance either for the special 
demands of Rachel’s art, or for the coarsening influence of the 
environment in which she passed her life—an environment which 
was scarcely conducive to refined forms of conduct, Alas! no 
one was quicker than this duty-haunted child of the stark York- 
shire moors to scent the worst in a fellow human being. Was not 
her first impression of Paul Héger, the Belgian professor whom 
afterwards she was to love, decidedly unfavourable ?_ Had he not 
the manners alternatively of an insane tomcat and a delirious 
hyena? Yet, when Providence came to pour Charlotte’s joyless 
soul into that narrow mould, it did not entirely spare her the body’s 
natural urges. She who felt an instinctive dislike for most men was, 
at times, conscious of insurgent feelings that left her embarrassed, 
if not to say, ashamed. 

To such a mentality, Rachel, who obviously worshipped the 
world, the flesh and the devil, could not be other than anathema. 
Every movement of her form, and every change in her voice 
that was expressive of the tyranny of physical love, made Charlotte 
blush, as though under vile duress she were an eye-witness of the 
antics and gyrations of a ‘“‘ danse du ventre.” 

In looks, as in habits of life, Rachel was the incarnation 
of Cleopatra.) Was it strange, then, that modest Charlotte 
Bronté, with her unimpressive features—large nose and crooked 
mouth—with her insignificant stature and her utter absence of 
sex glamour, should be repelled by this other woman, so entirely 
her opposite, in whom she felt her sex betrayed ? To enter that 
granite heart a completely transformed Rachel were needed—one 
scrupulously plain in appearance, hair brushed sharply back and 
guiltless of wavy provocativeness ; dress not too tight to the figure 
and falling in decorous folds, and mode of life such as would be 
approved by Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s father, that unctuous 

+ This was the opinion, it may be remembered, of so good a judge as 
Mme. de Girardin. 
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tyrant whose eccentric family life in Wimpole Strect would 
presently qualify him for notice. 

Yet, however much Charlotte was antagonized by Rachel’s 
character, or what she took to be Rachel’s character, in the end 
she had to acknowledge that unique power, even if it were evil, 
resided in the actress’s soiled body: ‘‘ I had seen acting before, 
but never anything like this; never anything which astonished 
Hope and hushed Desire ; which outstripped Impulse and paled 
Conception, which . . . disclosed power like a deep, swollen 
winter river, thundering in cataract and bearing the soul, like a 
leaf, on the steep and stately sweep of its descent.” Do we need 
any finer tribute to Rachel’s genius than this praise, reluctantly 
extorted from one whom her personality, appearance, habits of 
life and disturbing blandishments painfully repelled ? 

Nine years later the two were to meet again, this time in 
London, without Charlotte’s opinion being in the least changed, 
or its bitterness in any wise assuaged. Rachel made her shudder. 
“She is not a woman,” cried the spinster from the depths of 
her shocked being, “ she is a snake. . . . It is scarcely human nature 
that she shows you: it is something wilder and worse; the 
feelings and fury of a fiend.” There spoke Victorian respect~- 
ability. Imprisoned in its hard mass, like creative force in matter 
(if Bergson is to be believed), what chance of escape had any sense 
of fairness ? What hope was there of Charlotte, the inspired 
Puritan, ever understanding, or judging without prejudice, 
“‘Vashti who was not good " ? 

Actually when first seen by the shy school miss from the 
Rue d’Isabelle, Rachel was passing through a new amatory 
adventure, marked by the familiar explosive matcrial—quarrels 
followed by reconciliations, suspicions followed by pleas for 
forgivencss—roses and rue. The new lover, powerful enough 
to defy Véron, was the Prince de Joinville, reputed to be the 
cleverest, as admittedly he was the most artistic, of Louis Philippe’s 
sons. A young man three years Rachel’s senior, affectionately 
termed the “ sailor-prince of France,” he had the rough-and- 
ready manners of those accustomed to the sea. His first important 
task had been to bring back Napoleon’s ashes from St. Helena. 
The ceremony of formally handing the coffin over to his father, 
the King, who represented France, was unexpectedly cut short 
by the absence of any prepared speech from the Prince, who, 
with typical carelessness, had forgotten to ask the officials for the 
all-important manuscript. An onlooker of the proceedings, that 
snowy winter’s morn in 1840, was ‘Thackeray, and it is to his 
graphic pen that we owe our best account of the affair. Once 
acquitted of this responsibility, the Prince resumed his usual life, 
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which was a combination of official duties, boisterous flirtations 
and gay supper-parties. 

Before Louis Philippe came to the throne, the Orleans family 
lived in the Palais Royal. The bedroom of Joinville, then a growing 
boy, looked into the wings of the Comédie Frangaise. Thus the 
Prince had an early opportunity of familiarizing himself with the 
gallantries which were such a feature of the theatrical life of 
the period. By the time he was twenty-one, he had acquired the 
reputation of being a fast young man. At a students’ ball, his 
exuberance of animal spirits was such that he “sometimes ” lifted 
the girls clean out of their boxes, so as not to waste time on the 
dance.”! 

Though ready to wage persistent war on feminine virtue, the 
Prince had no inducement to forfeit the manners of a gentleman. 
For this reason, we repeat, it is impossible to believe Arséne 
Houssaye’s fantastic account of how the wild sea-whelp and Rachel 
became lovers. According to this imaginative authority, the Prince, 
while occupying a box at the Comédte Frangaise, sent his card to 
the tragedienne inscribed as follows : 


“On? Quand? Combien ?* 


And we are to suppose that, so far from being annoyed by this 
coarse impertinence, Rachel, on the back of the same card, wrote 
the equally terse reply : 

“ Chez toi. Ce soir. Pour rien.® 


Houssaye further tells us that, prior to this exchange of vul- 
garities, Louis Philippe’s son had already made Rachel’s acquaint- 
ance at a dinner given by the statesman, Count Molé, long a friend 
of the Orleans family. This is no more true than any other part 
of the statement. Actually the Prince de Joinville had known the 
tragedienne for nearly four years, to be precise, ever since the visit 
paid by his family to the Comédie Frangaise in 1838, when Louis 
Philippe heartily congratulated the actress on her talent. In any 
case a young man of his position, friendly with every Parisian 
actress of note, would scarcely need Molé’s introduction to the 
“ Queen of the stage.” 

As preposterous as the anecdote, is the argument used by 
some biographers of Rachel to substantiate it. The exchange of 
greetings which amounted to nothing less than the reduction of 
the haughty tragedienne to the level of a common harlot, was, they 
say, in keeping, not only with the spirit of the times, but with 
Rachel’s own unceremonious nature, There is not the slightest 

1 Louis Philippe, by Catharine I. Gavin. 
* Where ? When ? How much ? 
8 * At your house. This evening. For nothing, 
1 
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evidence that the actress ever allowed herself to be treated in this 
brusque fashion; on the contrary, if the facts mean anything, 
nobody was more insistent on due regard-being paid to her posi- 
tion, That she disliked the fuss of social functions, and often 
craved to “ disenduke ” herself, did not signify that she welcomed 
being humiliated or insulted. 

We must never forget that Arséne Houssaye is an incorrigible 
romanticist. Of every uncorroborated statement that he makes, 
we have to ask: How could he have gathered the information ? 
Most certainly the Prince de Joinville would not have shown him 
the Ou? Quand? Combien? card, if ever such a card existed, 
nor can we believe that, in a matter so harmful to her pride, Rachel 
would have been any more confiding. She was not nearly so 
communicative as we are often asked to assume, and what she 
told her literary friends, understandably curious about the facts of 
her life, was just as much, and just as little, as suited her purpose. 
Frank about her drab beginnings, the actress became mute the 
moment her intimate affairs were in question, Houssaye and 
Legouvé boasted of her confidences, but, in such glimpses into 
her hidden life as at odd moments she was prepared to regale 
them, she carefully refrained from going into detail, confining 
herself to broad, though admittedly fascinating, generalities, So 
long as we do not lose sight of her essential secretiveness, we shall 
not make the mistake of attaching importance to the host of palp- 
able inventions which disfigure most memoirs dealing with the 
tragedienne’s career. 

From Rachel’s correspondence with the Prince, we gather 
that the pair started by being as fond of one another as two such 
capricious, largely irresponsible, beings could ever hope to be. 
She called him “‘ old dog,” an affectionate refinement of her term 
of endearment for Véron (“old pig”). The liaison must have 
begun months before Rachel’s second visit to London, At any 
rate the first of the actress’s letters to the Prince is addressed from 
Paris, and bears the date, May 22nd, 1842. 

There has been a quarrel, which the Royal lover has sought to 
patch up with ‘‘a good and sincere letter.” Fortunately, she 
cherishes no grudge against him. Indeed, as they say in the plays 
of Marivaux, “ all her pardons are at his service.” But he must 
have done with fears and suspicions. 

The letter proceeds in this strain : 

“Yam happy this evening, happy to think that you love me, and 

happy to hear myself repeat it. . . . I have been very ill the last 

1 For our knowledge of this letter and many others bearing on 

Rachel’s life, we have to thank the enterprising L’ Amateur d’ Autographes, 
edited by Noél Charavay. 
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few days, because you can easily guess . . . how capable I am of 
loving you. . T have three evenings yet to play at the Thédtre 
Frangats ; afterwards I shall go away, perhaps without seeing you. 
But ne, my old dog, you will manage otherwise. As willingly you 
‘wag your tail in my honour, so willingly must you bestir your four 
paws to reach Paris, . . . Good night! I am taking my little letter 
of seven pages to bed with me—to embrace and cuddle! But if 
you join me quickly, it shall not have all my caresses.” 


From “ Old Fido ” we learn that Rachel was in the habit of 
mounting a horse and riding with her father, no longer recogniz- 
able as the pedlar who once went hawking the Swiss village fairs 
with cheapjack goods. 

But Rachel’s journeys abroad, coupled with various misfor- 
tunes to her lover’s family, temporarily interrupted the duet. 
‘Two months after the escape of Louis Napoleon from the Chateau 
of Ham,} the Duc d’Orleans, heir to the throne, was killed under 
the very eyes of his mistress, the adventuress Adéle Hommaire 
De Hell,” as the result of falling from his carriage, Thus Louis 
Philippe and his sons had much to make them feel gloomy and 
depressed. The actress had also good reason for being worried. 
Her health, aggravated by the usual imprudent habits, again filled 
her with ominous misgivings. It was with something like dread 
that she looked forward to the production of a new play, Frédé- 
gonde, On September 21st she wrote the Prince this explanatory 
note: 


“Tf you love me, as you say, my old dog, you must harbour a 
great grudge against illness and doctors, but I love you too much 
not to put off the joy that your arrival always gives me. So, 
to-morrow, choose the hour which will be most convenient. 1 
am free and will await with happiness the orders of my old friend ; 
in return for the sacrifice, pray take good care of yourself, above all 
in your own interest, and a little in mine. When it is a question of 
seeing you, I can hardly bear to wait. 

“TY love you as much as I can. Marguises and Dukes will be sat 
on by you,”* 


To this letter the Prince sent a most sympathetic reply. By 
some inexplicable means his note found its way back to the 
Tuileries. In 1848, when in the disorders which followed the 


1 Louis Napoleon, long a thorn in the side of Louis Philippe, had 
been incarcerated in the Chateau of Ham ever since his foolhardy 
descent on Boulogne, where he vainly endeavoured to start a revolt 
against the existing régime. 

Adele Hommaire De Hell: Memoires d’une Aventusitre : Traduc- 
tion de Marc Slonim. 

» The italics are the writer's own. 
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abdication of Louis Philippe the mob pillaged the Royal apart- 
ments, they came across this letter and other equally entertaining 
items. That the Prince should write so compassionately was 
undoubtedly due to remembrance of his own health troubles, for 
he was plagued with deafness, a relic of an attack of German 
measles : 


“You are suffering, and God knows when the illness will be 
over. I wait impatiently for to-morrow, in order to have no more 
uneasiness, because I have not received any letter to-day. Is it 
that you are worse? That thought hurts me—keeps me on tenter- 
hooks, . . . All night I have been feverish. After reading your 
letter I cannot think of anything, so much do I love you.” 


It has been said, and with an infinite measure of wisdom, that 
passion never lives up to its promise. Particularly was this true 
of the short-lived romance of Joinville and Rachel. A few months 
after this letter had been written, the two parted company for 
ever, “ Old Fido” married the Brazilian princess, Francisca da 
Braganza, and the tragedienne passed under the protection of 
Napoleon’s illegitimate son, the debonair Count Walewski. If 
Rachel’s new choice proved anything, it was that dynastic preju- 
dices played no part in her amorous preferences. 

The affair with the Prince de Joinville was liquidated without 
tears on the actress's part. ‘This is shown by the steps she took to 
do him honour. A conspicuous place in her library was reserved 
for his portrait, a statuette which he had given her, and by its side, 
suitably framed, was suspended a letter in his familiar hand- 
writing. When the exiled Louis Philippe passed away, the Prince 
did an etching in his memory. Out of sentimental regard for her 
old lover, Rachel expressed a desire to possess one of the six 
copies made, but, on appealing to the widowed ex-queen, Marie 
Amélie, received the astonishing reply that only when the actress 
had become converted to Christianity would her wish be 
gratified. 

Some time before the Prince de Joinville passed out of Rachel's 
life, Alfred de Musset thought it convenient to resume his old 
intimacy with the actress. Having been decisively rebuffed by 
the Princess Belgiojoso, he was once more at a loose end. The 
coy enchantress was a beautiful Italian exile, who numbered many 
friends among the literary and artistic fraternity. These she enter- 
tained in her fashionable apartments in the Rue d’Anjou, 
whither to admire, and to be amused, came those cosmopolitan 
geniuses, Heine, Meyerbeer and Liszt. 

The Princess moved in a colour scheme of black and silver. 
Black velvet draped the walls of her salon, black velvet spangled 
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with silver stars, a style which by nearly a hundred years was to 
anticipate the décor of many a revue of our own day. Dressed in 
black to match the decorations, she talked to her guests while 
gracefully reclining on a sofa, her slightly frayed nerves soothed 
by the fragrant smoke of a narghili. Now sedately married, La 
Guiccioli, the mistress of Byron when he was living in Rome, 
usually formed one of the party. On the two coquettes being 
joined by frivolous-minded Musset, still handsome as a young 
god, the scene became sprightly enough to inspire the pencil of 
Fragonard. And what a fine page Dumas pére could have made of 
the emotions of La Guiccioli, thrilled by the strange resemblance 
in mannerisms between the living French poet and her own dead 
lover! 

Unhappily for Musset, the Princess preferred gentle flirtation 
to the more exacting reality of being in love. Hence she refused 
to take his affectionate protestations seriously. In high dudgeon 
he quitted her abode, and sought out Rachel. He could not have 
chosen a worse moment for ingratiating himself afresh. ‘That, 
after encouraging him to begin a play in which Frédégonde was 
featured,! she should accept a version from someone else, was 
scarcely an encouraging prelude to the renewal of their intimacy. 
Moreover, the fact that the Prince de Joinville was Rachel's lover 
worked for a time against Musset, who, in comparison, had so 
little to recommend him to a worldly-minded woman. As he 
appeared at this moment to her none too sympathetic gaze, what 
was the poet but an impoverished genius, whose days, all too 
often, were divided between the tavern and the bawdy house ? 
So she neglected to curb her tongue, said things on the spur of 
the moment which, on cool reflection, she regretted, and generally 
contrived to be disagreeable. He, unfortunately, was no better 
served in the matter of temper ; as a consequence their relations 
developed into an exchange of insults. Yet the whole quarrel 
boiled down into a pettifogging business of wounded vanity. She 
declared that she had cold-shouldered him, and he retorted that, 
on the contrary, the first snub had come from him, 

The poet’s version of the tiff was given in a letter to Mme. 
Jaubert: “I have quarrelled with Rachel and for this reason : 
Leaving the Thédtre Frangais a few days ago, she gave her arm to 
some scribbler, while her father searched for a cab. Just then 
Buloz (Director of the Comédie Frangaise) came up and said to 


2 A play entitled La Servante du Roi was presented at the Théatre 
de ’Odéon. Having the same name as his own play, it tended, as much 
as Rachel’s hesitations, to discourage Alfred de Musset from ever 
finishing it. The completed portion, three scenes of Act IV, is to be 
found in his posthumous works. 
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her: ‘What! You give your arm to such gentry?’ ‘ Bah!’ she 
answered, ‘ when I have had enough of some people I know how to 
rid myself of them.’ Thereupon she mentioned my name and 
plainly boasted that if I did not visit her any more, it was at her 
wish, Your very humble servant, to whom good friends duly 
transmitted these remarks, has not judged it proper to put up with 
them, or have it said that he had been shown the door. Wherefore, 
he took the liberty of most politely informing the ‘ Princess’ that 
she prevaricated. The ‘ Princess ’ did not belie her sex or position. 
She replied . . . with a formal denial . . . offended, not because 
she had been suspected of this kind of talk, but because of the 
following allusion in my letter: ‘ Permit me to tell you, Mdile., 
something of which you are perhaps ignorant, that it is unusual for 
a well-bred man to say or do anything unseemly enough to warrant 
the door being shut against him. . . .”. The phrase . . . was not 
easily digested. For her age, she does not lack a certain poise, 
and she replied that for a well-bred man this phrase was not aptly 
chosen. That is to say, we insulted one another—always most 
politely.” 

The letter ended with the humorous remark: “If Rachel 
gives me a ‘ Hermione’ look, I will let you know.” To round off 
the letter, the poet sketched the actress shaking an angry fist at 
him as he sat demurely in his box. 

A Twelfth Night supper party? given by Buloz brought Musset 
and Rachel together again. The company included Heine, 
‘Théophile Gautier and Victor Hugo. The affair, to quote Musset, 
‘was as stiff as a diplomatic dinner, Heine found the bean, thereby 
becoming king of the festivities, but he pretended not to know 
what was expected of him. Flushed and embarrassed, he failed to 
take the most of his opportunity with Rachel, and only the 
boisterous good temper of Victor Hugo saved the situation. 
During the evening Rachel and Musset made up their differences. 
To her question, “ Are we still fighting ?”, he replied that he 
bore her no ill-will, and would have made the same response any 
time during the three years that had passed. Both agreeing that 
to quarrel was to waste hours which could be much better spent, 
they shook hands heartily, and parted good friends. 

None of the developments in Rachel’s life affected her standing 
at L’Abbaye-au-Bois. This is clear from a letter? which she 
addressed to Madame Récamier at the year-end. Even if that 
illustrious dame had heard of the actress’s intimacy with the 
Prince de Joinville, she would not have worried. A liaison with 

» January, 1843. 

2 Rachel to Mme. Récamier ; 1 page letter, Paris, 30 décembre, 1842 
—Catalogue E. Fabius. 
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the king’s son, young and personable, was a different matter from 
a sordid union with the déclassé Véron. 

In Louis Philippe’s Paris, a woman of distinction was spared 
unpleasant comment, who took to herself a lover of distinction. 
She was only decried when she offended good taste by choosing 
such a man as Véron, which meant laying herself open to the 
charge of having been bought. When in the early weeks of 1843, 
Rachel, then living on the Quai Malaquais, was found to 
be quartered with Count Alexandre-Florian-Joseph-Colonna- 
Walewski, issue of the liaison between the affectionate Polish 
noblewoman of that name and the great Napoleon, few of the 
actress’s friends had any objection to offer, and there was generally 
a brilliant crowd at her Thursday “at homes.’ Not the least 
constant of her visitors was Alfred de Musset, philosophically 
resigned to the tragedienne’s latest caprice. 

What had happened to Véron? He had been relegated to the 
background of Rachel’s life. Having successfully established the 
right to live in her own way, Rachel now felt strong enough to 
pick her lovers. By selecting, first the Prince de Joinville, and 
then Count Walewski, she sought to show that her untrammelled 
taste inclined only towards men of good breeding. It was a 
curious, but not ineffective, way of being revenged on Véron, 
inasmuch as he was made to feel some of the humiliation which 
he had inflicted on the actress, Compared with either Louis 
Philippe’s, or Napoleon’s, son, the ex-patent-medicine vendor 
looked ridiculously out of the picture. His mortification was 
none the less severe from realizing that, in the physical sense, 
Rachel was never more charming, nor more deserving of the title 
—‘‘ fascinating Parisienne.” 

‘Taught by vicissitude to be practical, Rachel still kept up the 
pretence of being friendly with Véron, and from time to time 
threw him a few crumbs of comfort. Rather than lose her 
altogether, he expressed himself satisfied, though at the back of 
his mind was always the hope that she would return to him. But 
it was no purpose of Fate to put Rachel again in this vile man’s 
clutches, and in their future meetings her wishes, rather than his, 
would be law. 
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'N the great unhurried days when Rachel lived and acted, the 
I measure of a tragic actress was how she fared as “ Phédre,”” 

by common consent Racine’s finest character-study. To 
quote Théophile Gautier, a woman in one evening, staking her 
future as it were on a single throw of the dice—the personation of 
“ Phédre ”—might convincingly show whether she had genius, 
or just talent. This traditional test was superfluous in Rachel’s 
case, as already supreme genius had been conceded to her. But, 
from a sense of pride, she wished to demonstrate her powers in 
the réle of the sorrowful Athenian Queen, around which, for 
many months, all her hopes and ambitions had fastened. And, 
as events proved, it was to be by her rendering of ‘‘ Phédre ” that 
the world would best realize the extraordinary range of her gifts 
as a tragic actress. 

Anxious ever since that memorable supper-night with Musset 
to undertake the part, Rachel found no opportunity to satisfy her 
desire until January 23rd, 1843. In the interim she applied her- 
self to the study of the réle with a patience that, in large measure, 
explained her greatness. Samson supervised the final rehearsals. 
As he watched his young pupil, something like pride should have 
filled his heart. What a change from those incredible days when, 
thin and half-starved, she played to the wondering patrons of the 
obscure Thédtre Moliére ! 

It is a fair conclusion that her own emotional experience, from 
which shame had not been excluded, gave Rachel a solid basis 
of reality on which to found her stage effects. She who in 
“ Phédre’s”” royal robes faced an expectant audience at the 
Comédie Frangaise this memorable January night, ninety-two 
years ago, had reached maturity in age, as in worldly wisdom, 
knowing both the best and the worst of life. Also, in her own 
soul was some of the strange passion which gives the tragic types 
created by the French classic poets their unique significance. The 
haunting, almost frightening, pathos of Rachel’s “ Phédre,”’ once 
impressed on the imagination of the theatre-goer, would never 
be erased. 
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Gautier thought Rachel sublime. He had yet to sce, he said, 
the physiognomy of a réle better composed. Pale as a shadow, 
eyes showing red in the face’s marble mask, arms bare and lifeless, 
body inert in its beautiful draperies, Rachel, to the watching eye, 
was “ Phédre” risen from the dead. When she left the stage, 
tragedy, it seemed, went with her. Only then did the audience 
shake off the hypnotic spell ; only then, with a furtive whisper, or 
some such familiar sign of life as a sneeze, perhaps a cough, did 
they venture to break the uncanny silence. 

Too good an actress to spoil an effective illusion, Rachel 
refused to take any calls, preferring that her audience should 
leave with the mournful, but magnificent, image of her as 
“ Phédre ” stamped on their hearts. 

Assiduously rehearsing the réle, for like all genuine artistes 
she was never satisfied, Rachel contrived to add power and an 
exquisite finish to the characterization. When all these refine- 
ments were marshalled in one complete unity, the performance 
took on the mould, the colour and the atmosphere of a marvellous 
work of art whose appeal time can never stale. It was this 
perfectly smooth rendering which charmed the eye and ear of 
George Henry Lewes, the great English critic, and we cannot 
do better than repeat his impressions, shared, it is important to 
add, by the best contemporary judges of acting : 


“ Nothing finer could be seen than this picture of the unutterable 
mournfulness and yielding despair of a soul torn with an incestuous 
passion, conscious of its guilt, struggling with its guilt, yet so filled 
with it, so moved by it, so possessed by it, that the verse was realized : 

“ Crest Venus toute entiére a sa proie attachée. 


“ Her entrance as she appeared, wasting away with the fire that 
consumed her, standing on the verge of the grave, her face pallid, 
her eyes hot, her arms and hands emaciated, filled us with a ghastly 
horror ; and the slow, deep, mournful toning of the apostrophe to 
the sun, especially in that closing line : 


* Soleil, je te viens voir pour la dernitre fois, 


Produced a thrill, such as no spoken language seemed capable of 
producing : one looks to music only for such emotion. 

cis In the second act, where she declares her passion, Rachel 
was transcendent. There was a subtle indication of the diseased 
passion, of its fiery, but unhealthy—irresistible and yet odious— 
character, in the febrile energy with which she pourtrayed it. It 
was terrible in its vehemence and abandonment ; eloquent in its 
horror ; fierce and rapid, as if the thoughts were crowding upon her 


> It is Venus herself with ell her might clinging to her victim. 
* O, Sun, I behold thee now for the last time. 
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brain in tumult, and varied with such amazing compass of tones, 
that when she left the scene our nerves were quivering with excite- 
ment almost insupportable. The storm of rage, jealousy, and 
despair fit up the fourth act as with flashes of lightning. Everyone 
who has seen Rachel will remember the intense expression she 
throws into single words, varying thus the music of her delivery, 
but we never remember anything so terrific as her 
Misérable ! et je vis 2 
. « » This one passage reached the very height of passionate power.” 


Mme. Blaze de Bury, a well-known writer of the period, who had 
seen Mdlle. Duchesnois in this, her most famous, part, and 
remembered the grandeur and dignity with which she had 
invested it, tells us that where Rachel’s rendering differed was in 
its more faithful realism: from the first moment Rachel 
appears, we feel that “‘the daughter of Minos and Pasiphaé’”* is 
actually before us. She is, indeed, according to the poet's 
expression : 


“ Une femme mourante et qui cherche @ mourir.”2 


‘* Life is all but extinct, and as she sinks backward in her chair, 
her head supported upon the bosom of CEnone, we have at once an 
image of that unfortunate princess, who, in her fits of melancholy 
madness, employed her listless fingers in pricking holes with a hair- 
pin in the leaves of a myrtle-tree. Bending under the weight of her 
purple robes and her diadem, the royal victim seems to fade awa’ 
almost before our eyes ; and the vital spark trembles within its frau 
tenement, as flickers an expiring flame in an alabaster lamp. 

“ There is in the wan and wasted face of Mdlle. Rachel a something 
unearthly, an unnatural transparency, a sort of lighting from within, 
that is indescribably poetical ; and her limbs totter, as though to use 
the fine image of Euripides, ‘they were about to dissolve...’ 
How impatiently her unsteady hand strives to relieve her aching 
brow from the ‘ vain ornaments ’ that oppress and overload it! . . . 
With what mournful majesty she pronounces that magnificent 
apostrophe to the sun]: 


Noble et brillant auteur d’une triste famille, 
Toi dont ma mére osait se vanter d'étre fille, 
Qui peut-étre rougis du trouble ob tu me vois, 
Soleil je te viens voir pour la derniére fois 1” 


? Miserable women ! and I live! 
* A dying woman, and who seeks to die. 
» Noble and brilliant founder of an unhappy family, 
Thou of whom my mother dared boast of being daughter ; 
Who, perhaps, blushest 
For the distress in which thou seest me plunged. 
©, sun! For the last time I behold thee now | 
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It has become rather the fashion to compare Rachel’s person- 
ation of “‘ Phédre ” with the interesting study of the part offered 
to later generations by Sarah Bernhardt, to suggest that only in 
the last two acts was the earlier-born actress definitely greater. 
But the best and most unbiassed English opinion, which includes 
the views of three such admirable judges as Edmund Yates, the 
famous journalist, Matthew Arnold, the poet, and Sir Theodore 
Martin, the writer to whom we owe an admirable biography of 
Helena Faucit, (his wife), sees in Rachel’s performance qualities 
of genius sharply separating her from golden-voiced Sarah, whose 
fame, significant enough, wears scarcely so well as that of her 
predecessor. 

Matthew Arnold, shrewdly discerning, emphasized Rachel's 
intellectual superiority over Bernhardt : 


“Temperament and quick intelligence, passion, nervous nobility, 
grace, smile, voice, charm, poetry—Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has 
them all. One watches her with pleasure, with admiration, and yet 
not without a secret disquietude. Something is wanting, or, at 
least, not present in sufficient force ; something which alone can 
secure and fix her administration of all the charming gifts which 
she has, can alone keep them fresh, keep them sincere, save them 
from perils by caprice, perils by mannerism. That something is 
high intellectual power. It was here that Rachel was so great. She 
began, one says to oneself, as one recalls her image, and dwells upon 
it—she began almost where Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt ends.” 


With this criticism, Maurice Baring quarrels to the extent of 
saying that Matthew Arnold employs the wrong phrase for the 
right idea. ‘‘ I do not believe,” he says, “ that Rachel, or Sarah, 
or Duse, or Salvini, or Irving, or any actor, had a shred of intel- 
lectual power ; but they had the power of genius and the instinct 
of doing the right thing in the right way, so that you had the 
illusion that this was due to intellectual power.” 

But, in support of Matthew Arnold’s theory, we have an 
express reference by George Henry Lewes to Rachel’s “ singularly 
intellectual head.” On the other hand, Rachel’s illustrious 
contemporaries were disposed to insist upon her wonderful 
intelligence, which term seems better to fit her than intellectual 
power, The exact difference between the two qualities we may 
leave pedants to define. 

“There was,” writes Sir Theodore Martin, “ something 
appallingly true and terribly beautiful in this woman,” (Rachel 
as “Phédre’’) “‘ wasting away by inches with the consuming 
fires of a passion which she abhorred, but which Venus herself 
was fanning in her veins with pitiless persistency. It was real 

* Sarah Bernhardt, by Maurice Baring. 
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as life itself, but it was reality steeped in the hues of poetry. . . - 
It (the performance) stands out in solitary splendour, for the 
attempts of Ristori and Sarah Bernhardt in this part are unworthy 
to be named in the same breath.” 

Edmund Yates had this simple tribute to offer to Rachel : 


“ Tt was from the Zimes box (at the St. James’s) that I first saw 
Rachel, by far the finest actress I have ever seen. . . . They talked 
of Ristori ; they talk of Sarah Bernhardt: I have seen them both 
in their best réles, but to my mind, neither one nor the other is to 
be compared to Rachel.” 


Finally, we have the verdict of Mrs. Nina H. Kennard, a 
competent writer of the eighties, who has herself written an 
admirable ‘‘ Life” of Rachel : 


“ Although a woman in her weakness and her sin, ‘ Phédre’ 
must be almost divine in her sorrow and her love. And it was 
from this point of view that Rachel so immeasurably surpassed all 
other actresses. Sarah Bernhardt, who in this réle has most nearly 
approached her, is weak, unequal, passionate. We see all the 
viciousness of ‘ Phédre,’ and none of her grandeur. She breaks 
herself to pieces against the huge difficulties of the conception, and 
does not succeed in moving us. In the second scene, where 
‘Phédre,’ thinking her husband is dead, confesses her incestuous 
passion to the object of it, Sarah Bernardt never rises above the level 
of an Aventuriére? or a Frou-Frou.? 

“ Rachel was the mouthpiece of the gods ; no longer a free agent, 
she poured forth every epithet of adoration that Aphrodite could 
suggest, clambering up higher and higher in the intensity of her 
emotion, whilst her audience hung breathless, riveted on every 
word, and only dared to burst forth in thunders of applause after 
she had vanished from their sight.” 


Altogether it is impossible to escape the conviction that, of 
the two actresses, each with Jewish blood in her veins, Rachel was 
immeasurably the finer artiste. The infinitely more commanding 
place which she occupies in French theatrical history points to 
the same conclusion. In Rachel’s case, but scarcely in that of 
Sarah Bernhardt, one is conscious always of being in the presence 
of a great natural genius, whose artistic sense anything less than 
perfection will offend. If, at first, Rachel’s performance fell 
below the ideal, it was only because the ideal called for a super- 
human effort, not to be attained at once. Such was the devotion 
which her art inspired, that she would rehearse the slightest, as 
well as the most important, effects with an unwearying resolve not 
to leave off until both she and Samson were completely satisfied. 


4 An adventures. * A person given to showing off. 
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Few women on the stage ever paid such attention to detail as 
Rachel. Legouvé tells us that she spent three hours over one line. 
Even the sobs which accompanied her despairing outburst in the 
fourth act of “ Phidre”—Misérable! et je vis !—-were studied as 
closely, and as patiently, as though the very success of the part 
depended on their being as natural as the real thing. 

The career of Sarah Bernhardt conveys no comparable im- 
pression of a great natural genius at work, one so swayed by 
loyalty to artistic ideals as to be ready to sacrifice her health and 
years to their achievement. Rather are we left with the picture of 
an actress of magnificent talent, prepared to exploit to the full a 
beautiful voice, an attractive face, a superb gift for expressive 
gesture, and, above all, a wonderful flair for melodramatic effect. 
Very different from Rachel, who loathed to be thought either 
melodramatic or theatrical, and who sought to realize a conception 
of each rdéle that, to the last degree, would be both poetical and 
artistic, worthy of herself and the stage which she loved. 

No triumph but has its shadow. Into the chorus of praise 
evoked by Rachel's performance of “ Phédre ” intruded a sharply 
discordant note. Janin, annoyed to find the tragedienne no 
longer as deferential as when her grammar was awry, professed 
to see defects where others noted only points of excellence. 
Sainte-Beuve, proclaiming Rachel an entire success in the part, 
hinted to his friends, the Olliviers, that the flatulent critic’s 
disparagement of Rachel was merely a matter of “ bed and back- 
sheesh. If she boarded him out, or slept somewhere else, the 
ass would bray no longer, or, if at all, in a lower key.” Again: 
“ Janin is a writer who must never be taken seriously. The basis 
of his inspiration is the mercenary jest.” 

Sainte-Beuve does not spare his words. On what he says, 
however, it would be unsafe to hang a cat. Invariably he attri- 
buted to others motives which properly belonged to his own nature. 
Barred from the favours of the women he admired—‘‘ few men 
have been more rebuffed in love than I,” was his own phrase— 
he was often tempted, when summing-up his friends, to attribute 
more to sex than the facts justified, even though the most 
prominent of his literary associates did spend their days pillaging 
the stage for bed-mates. Too cynical to believe that unselfish 
love, on one side or the other, could account for any of these 
unions, he bracketed them all as accommodation on a “ give and 
take” basis. Kisses were expected to earn a dividend. Naturally, 
holding such views, Sainte-Beuve could only imagine Janin’s 
hostility to Rachel to be due to the frustration of his amorous 
hopes. 

But whatever sins lay on Janin’s conscience, that of venality 
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was not included. And it was fortunate for Sainte-Beuve that 
what he was saying to the Olliviers was not repeated to the critic ; 
otherwise we should have had a nasty business of lawyers and 
judges. Janin could always plead that any out-of-the-way 
favour he extended to his actress-friends was entirely disinterested 
—done out of pity or sentimentality. There was, for instance, that 
battered hulk of The First Consulate, obese Mdlle. George, whom 
he was constantly helping. No one in his right senses would dare 
assert that her aging charms had any commodity value. 

Having a good understanding of Janin’s character, Rachel 
knew that to appeal to his vanity was the easiest way of winning 
him over. Hence, decked out in her best finery, she generally 
favoured the strategy of subjecting him to the full battery of her 
blandishments. Once, when Janin and his fellow-critics were busy 
pulling her to pieces, Rachel openly threatened to vamp the great 
man. “I will put on my little pink bonnet,” she told a friend, 
“and will call on five or six of the principal ogres, beginning with 
the great Janin, who, they say, is one of the loudest shouters. My 
pink bonnet, do you hear? I promise you they are done for. I 
have tried it, as Cleopatra tried her poisons on her slaves. Last 
week, at the sight of me in my black flounced dress and my new 
green bonnet, young X. was completely bowled over, and has 
remained in that state ever since !”” 

Now let us peep at Rachel through the unsympathetic, but 
revealing eyes of Prosper Mérimée, master of irony. He is 
describing the tragedienne, never one of his heroines, to a lady 
friend, and his letter bears date, January 3rd, 1843 : 


“ A few days ago I dined with Rachel at an Academician’s house, 
The affair was to permit of Béranger being introduced to her. 
Many great men were there. She came late, and her entrance 
displeased me. The men said so many silly things to her, and the 
women, when they saw her, did so many silly things, that I stayed 
in my corner. After dinner Béranger, with his usual common- 
sense, told the actress that she was wrong to waste her time in the 
drawing-rooms, Mdlle. Rachel agreed, and, to show that she 
heeded, played the first act of Esther. As she needed an assistant, 
Racine’s book was brought to me. I brutally insisted that I had no 
understanding of verse, and urged that there were people in the 
drawing-room who could scan them better than I. Victor Hugo 
excused himself on account of his eyes, another poet because of 
some orien handicap. Finally the host had to do what was necessary 

uimself. 


+ In 1846, when a similar accusation was made against Janin, the 
journalist responsible for the libel was sent to prison for a month, and 
ordered to make suitable amends.—Derniers Fours de la Bohéme by Phili- 
bert Audebrand. 
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“Imagine Rachel in black, between a piano and a tea-table, 
with a door behind her, putting on her theatrical face. During 
the interval Hugo and Thiers had a quarrel about Racine. Hugo 
asserted that Racine had a small mind and Corneille a great one.” 


Rachel, honoured guest at a soirée given by an Academician, 
with such great ones present as Béranger and Victor Hugo, the 
poets, and Thiers, the statesman—does not Mérimée’s picture, 
ill-natured though it is, show how fast she was travelling towards 
the same conquest of the intellectuals as she had achieved over 
the leaders of fashion? In particular she was friendly with that 
great man, Victor Cousin, the foremost educational authority in 
France, and the one French philosopher of his day to be held in 
high esteem abroad. His knowledge of women was wide, but, 
instead of being checked by actual experience, was derived almost 
wholly from musty tomes, over which he pored for long stretches 
at atime. Small wonder, then, that when Louise Colet, a pink- 
cheeked adventuress who wrote poetry and looked soulful, dropped 
in on him, he should quickly capitulate to her wiles. 

What fellowed the philosopher’s surrender was rather reminis- 
cent of a boulevard melodrama. Having read in Alphonse Karr's 
gossip-sheet some scandalous reference to herself and Cousin, the 
fair Louise called on the journalist, and, as the effective part of her 
greeting, stuck a knife into him. Seeking a more convenient 
place for the knife, the journalist hung it on the wall of his hall, 
with this explanatory inscription attached: “ Presented by Mme. 
Colet, 1840—in the back !” 

Instead of the episode inducing the simple-minded philosopher 
to shun the society of dangerous women, it had the opposite 
effect. At Rachel’s plea, he made it easy for her brother Raphael 
to complete his studies. This, he imagined, gave him the right 
to be considered one of the tragedienne’s friends, and so he was 
frequently to be found among her guests, especially in the days 
when she owned spacious quarters in the Rue Trudon.1 The 
philosopher was unused to being out late, and on one occasion, 
as we learn from a letter dated April 23rd, 1843, Rachel had to 
beg him as a favour to remain to supper, “a poor meal that would 
be compensated for by the presence of some of his friends.” It 
would have been an entertaining night whenever those two met— 
Cousin the brilliant conversationalist, and Rachel, the witty 
hostess ! 

Lamartine, whose youth had been passionate, had also a fancy 
to toast his feet at Rachel’s fireside, but, like so many others, 

1 This street, originally situated near the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, 
z0 longer. exists, having been demolished in 1862 by the opening of the 

ue Auber. 
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found himself treated with scant ceremony. Often he would 
call to find her out. On the other hand, Alfred de Vigny preferred 
to worship from afar, being more interested in Marie Dorval, 
an actress who foolishly attempted to emulate Rachel in the 
classic drama, and earned her sneer as “ the new Melpoméne.” 
In any case the star-gazing poet, whom his mistress in the course 
of seven years’ intimacy had never seen eat more than a radish, 
was too ectherial to suit a worldly creature like Rachel. 

It was some time after taking up with Count Walewski that the 
tragedienne went to live at No. 4, Rue Trudon. The house had 
been constructed by the architect Charles Duval, and furnished 
by Rachel herself with every appearance of affluence. Since the 
death of his wife, a daughter of Lady Sandwich, in 1834, Walewski 
had lived the usual life of a good-looking, well-to-do young man, 
with no matrimonial ties. Fond of dancing, and an expert at it, 
he was to be seen at most aristocratic social functions. 

His Imperial father, whom he strikingly resembled in features, 
though not in brains, had provided him with a substantial income 
of between £2,000 and £3,000, but reckless living had dissipated 
a considerable portion of his resources. He lost money on a paper 
called Le Messager ; the production of a play of his at the Comédie 
Frangaise had been a tribute to his name, rather than to his 
genius, that is to say it proved a most unprofitable venture, while 
the expense of a house in the Rue Blanche, taken for an extravagant 
mistress, also helped to reduce his fortune. 

It was freely rumoured that, to replenish his diminished assets, 
he proposed marrying an English heiress, although his handsome 
Napoleonic cast of countenance, his charming manner and his 
distinguished origin, should easily have found him a rich Paris 
bride. Actually his mind was set on domesticity of a limited 
liability type, and, before taking up with Rachel, he indulged in 
trial flights with several of her younger colleagues. 

Earning at least £5,000 a year, Rachel was able to provide the 
joint establishment with every luxury. A great show of mag- 
nificent silver, marked with the device, “ Tout ou Rien,” in par- 
ticular testified to her prosperity. Soon the house became a shrine 
for the curious, though the tragedienne disavowed all pretensions 
of having more than a nicely-furnished home. While willing to 
show distinguished strangers over the premises, she never failed 
to assure them in advance that their hopes were certain to be 
disappointed. Mostly what interested them was an ordinary- 
looking guitar, hung by a golden cord to the wall of her boudoir. 
This they assumed to be the original instrument on which Rachel 
had played in the streets of Paris and Lyons, while her sister 
sang. 
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So intriguing an item was too good for the purveyors of gossip 
to miss, and presently Mme. Hamelin, 2 loquacious friend of 
Chateaubriand, who boasted of knowing all the tittle-tattle, had 
what she called a charming piece of history’ to relate regarding 
Rachel and her big simpleton. In the house of one of her 
mountebank friends, the tragedienne saw a dreadfully old guitar 
which she bought for twenty francs, and afterwards hung in her 
boudoir, where it was noticed by Walewski. In answer to his 
questions, she explained that the instrument was a relic of the 
miserable days of her infancy, which, purely out of pride, she was 
disposed to retain. ‘‘ Give it to me!” implored Walewski. 
“Never,” replied Rachel, “ it is a talisman!” “I ask for it on 
both knees,” pleaded Walewski. Finally an exchange was made. 
He took the guitar, and in its place gave her a magnificent piece 
of sculpture. 

Placed on a velvet base with an inscription to record its supposed 
origin, the guitar promised to become one of Walewski’s most 
prized possessions. But, eight days later, he learnt the dismal 
truth. The former owner of the guitar, happening to call on 
him, read the inscription, was convulsed with laughter, and 
perfidiously revealed the true facts. 

Walewski remained sulky for three days, Then, to repeat 
Mme. Hamelin, “the poor vainglorious sot gave a farewell 
banquet to the comediennes who were to leave with him for 
Rouen. All that was lacking to him was to have the guitar 
strapped on his back. O poor blood of Napoleon !” 

So much for Mme. Hamelin’s idea of history. Eugéne de 
Mirecourt has more surprising details to offer us. According 
to him, Rachel told Walewski that she would not sell the precious 
relic for fifty thousand francs. “ I must have it,” replied Walewski, 
“whatever the cost I must have it,” ‘‘ You are mad,” was her 
reply, but he insisted, saying, ‘‘I will exchange it against a 
bracelet of diamonds and the necklace of rubies for which you 
asked me the other day.” Discovering the truth, Walewski 
refused to pardon “ the mean advantage taken of his credulous 
enthusiasm.” 

Other versions of the affair give the purchaser of the guitar as 
Achille Fould, the rich Jewish banker. He is said to have paid a 
thousand louis for the instrument, and, when enlightened, to have 
made a great fuss. On this being reported to Rachel, she is alleged 
to have remarked, “ Yes, I know. Poor Fould was furious !” 

Now the sole foundation for the legend, irrespective of the form 
it takes, was the presence in Rachel's house of a guitar of no 

1 Une Amie de Chateaubriand (Mme. Hamelin) Lettres (Publiées par 
A. Gayot). La Nouvelle Revue, August 15, 1908. 
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particular value which, to suit her caprice, she hung on a con- 
venient wall. Three months after her death, the instrument, 
along with other effects, was sold by public auction, being 
Item 261 in the catalogue. On the understanding that it was the 
celebrated guitar which she had thrummed in the streets, an 
English lord, a Russian prince, and a German king were each 
prepared, it was stated, to pay for the precious relic 25,000 francs. 
So far from giving any such guarantee, the auctioneer at’ the 
outset of the sale made it quite clear that the guitar was just an 
ordinary one, “ without nobility and armorial bearings,” to 
quote his words, and it fell to a tradesman-bidder for ten francs. 

That Rachel did not trouble to contradict the anecdote was 
characteristic policy on her part. Within certain limits she liked 
being talked about, even if the gossip were pure invention. Her 
only stipulation was that the chatter should not be too scandalous, 
nor too cruel. When writers exceeded the mark she took action. 
‘Thus on December 3rd, 1843, she cited one M. Legallois before 
the Correctional Police for defaming her in his book, La Vie des 
Actrices Galantes, and he had humbly to apologize, which he did in 
these words: “I acknowledge that I have acted wrongfully 
towards Mdlle. Rachel and disavow what I have published.” 
More prudent writers waited until the actress was dead before 
giving vent to their fertile fancies; then, in addition to stories 
expressive of her supposed greed, they furnished us with a crop 
of her putative sayings, including the remark alleged to have been 
made to an actor-colleague, ‘‘ I do not remember the time when 
I was an innocent girl!’ With few exceptions these alleged 
confidences fall into the same category as anecdotes of the guitar 
type—tither they are wholly fabricated, or what truth they possess 
is so wildly distorted that they can be considered the equivalent 
of lies. 

The poet Théodore de Banville said of Rachel, what Balzac 
said of love, that she only created memories. As if that were 
not enough! Certainly no woman belonging to Paris of the 
forties and fifties made such a strong appeal to all classes, 
and no woman left behind such an ineffaceable impression. 
To use a rather hackneyed phrase, “wherever she was, there 
life was.” The height of ambition for the average Paris citizen 
was to see Rachel in Phédre, and hear Lacordaire preach at 
Notre Dame. 

It is difficult for people of this generation to understand what, 
ninety years ago, the name of Rachel signified to France, for no 
living actress! can be compared with her in renown or popularity. 
‘We must imagine someone who was constantly the centre of the 

1 The reference is to actresses on the legitimate stage. 
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liveliest discussion, her art, as well as her amatory exploits and 
adventures in society, her qualities no less than her real and 
imaginary vices, all serving to swell the daily pabulum of con- 
versation. Innumerable stories, which may well have put the 
ingenuity of their authors to a severe test, bore witness to the 
enduring interest which her glamorous personality excited. 
That she led a highly immoral life was taken for granted, but her 
excesses were never so great as the public were led to imagine. 
Saint-Beuve, whose lubricious mind magnified the extent of the 
actress’s amours, thought it a miracle that such depravity 
neither lowered her credit in the world, nor marred her lustre. 
‘The truth is that Rachel’s superlative genius was accepted as 
sufficient apology for faults that would have ruined an actress of 
less importance. 

Described by the management as indispensable to the salvation 
of the Comédie Frangaise, Rachel in the period 1842-5 did much 
as she pleased. It was her hey-day. Not only did she gain in 
stature on the stage, but from the point of view of physical charm 
made noticeable strides. Her features now had ‘‘ the best part 
of beauty, due to the play of expression which, as Bacon has said, 
no art can express,”! “ She is a born empress,” declared George 
Henry Lewes, “her grace, her distinction, her simple dignity, 
the ineffable majesty of her attitudes and gestures, crowned as 
they are by that small but singularly intellectual head, make her 
the most queenly woman now to be seen anywhere. Where has 
she learnt her dignity ? It was given her by God! This little 
Jewess picked up from the streets, whose face would be common 
and insignificant were it not lighted up with an expression which 
makes it ever-memorable, she carries herself with more queenly 
grace of deportment than any throned monarch. Her most 
enchanting quality is, after all, perhaps her grace.” 

In her own domestic surroundings Rachel could be just as 
dignified. Though generally known to be living with Walewski, 
she was careful to preserve the outward proprieties. Mme. 
Jaubert (Musset’s godmother) tells us that one evening the 
actress was congratulated on the behaviour of the Count, “ who 
had the manner of a visitor, rather than that of a lover.” To which 
compliment she replied, “ I am like that ; I don’t mind tenants, 
but I bar owners !”” Of Rachel’s regular guests, one whom Mme. 
Jaubert simply calls “‘ Edmond” was not impressed. On him 
(as on Heine) the insincerity of the actress left a disagreeable 
impression, 

Possibly the note of insincerity did occasionally creep into 
Rachel’s manner. How could it be otherwise? The task of 
+ Sir Theodore Martin. 
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being pleasant to all sorts of people, irrespective of their personal 
appeal, bred insincerity. Often when she was required to be on 
her best behaviour, she would be in the mood to “ disenduke ” 
herself, to hear Sarah’s latest risqué story, and to mimic some of 
her lordly friends. To emerge successfully from the ordeal 
meant disguising her real feelings. Rachel had not experienced 
the seamy side of life without learning some of the sad truths 
about human nature—how much of what went on around her-was 
founded on insincerity. She knew, for instance, that these same 
people who fawned on her, now that she was famous, would be 
the first to turn their backs on her, the moment she needed their 
help. 

Given a free choice, ninety per cent of the poets, playwrights, 
musicians and men of the theatre who attended the actress’s Thurs- 
day soirées, would have elected to see, not the ladylike Rachel 
whom Walewski admired, but the gypsylike, careless creature he 
abhorred, the pedlar’s daughter who in vulgar speech and behaviour 
reverted to type. After all, by paying, anybody could hear Rachel 
enact a scene from Esther, and to win a louis or two at her card 
table was no more than a trifling satisfaction. But to be present 
when, doffing the grand manner, the street-bred daughter of Pa 
Félix resumed the expressive slang of the gutter, with facial gestures 
to match—that was an experience worthy of being added to one’s 
finest memories. But it still remained true that, beyond her 
lovers, or the members of her own family, few were privileged 
to be onlookers of that dramatic transition. For the world and 
his wife, she preferred the pose of the haughty grande dame. 

In his recollections of Paris, Captain Gronow has an interesting 
reference to Rachel’s ladylike deportment: ‘‘I have had the 
pleasure of frequently meeting Rachel in society, and certainly 
it was impossible to have seen anyone more high-bred in appear- 
ance, dress and manner. There was nothing exaggerated in her 
style of dress, which was always of rich materials, but in perfect 
taste. In order to conceal the excessive spareness of her form, 
she generally wore a high gown, fitting tight round the long, 
slight throat, and falling in heavy folds; the lace collar being 
fastened by some costly ornament. Her head, which was beauti- 
fully shaped, was generally adorned only by her thick waving hair. 
Her manner in a drawing-room was particularly quiet, pleasing 
and ladylike. She was neither forward nor servile; never 
forcing herself on anyone’s acquaintance, and yet never accepting 
a position of humiliation. 

“*, ,. I have heard men say that it was just that contrast 
between her ‘ company ’ manners, so distinguished, graceful and 
dignified, and the coarse, ribald tone which she assumed when at 
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ease with her boon companions that fascinated them. . . . 
Instead of feigning to appear better than she really was, it seemed 
to be her glory to show to her admirers the darkest shades of her 
character, and make them kneel down and worship the idol of 
mud they had set up.” 

M. Victor de Balabine, when secretary to the Russian Embassy 
in Paris, met the actress at Mme. de Girardin’s house, and what 
he has to say of her in his entertaining Journal amply supports 
the laudatory part of Gronow’s opinion ; ‘‘ Rachel is conspicuous 
by her excellent behaviour, a blend of reserve and simplicity. 
She is not shy, and yet manifests no indiscreet desire to shine. 
Speaking simply and well, she has the superior tone of a person 
brought up from birth to behave nicely.” When M. Balabine 
saw her, Rachel was dressed in black. Had it not been for an 
unfortunate diamond tiara of antique design, her appearance 
would have escaped any suggestion of the stage. 

‘What was it that enabled an ignorant, gutter-bred young woman 
to emerge, at will, the great lady whose whole personality was 
redolent of culture and good breeding? That which Gronow 
and his like could never understand—genius. To grasp the full 
inward measure of Rachel, we have only to read her letter of 
July 7th, 1843 to Raphaél, then preparing for his stage debit : 
‘* A woman may attain an honorable position and be esteemed and 
respected, without possibly having that polish which the world 
rightly calls ‘education.’ ‘Why?’ you may ask, Because by 
maintaining a great reserve in her language and demeanour a 
woman does not lose charm ; quite the reverse. 

‘A woman answers questions, she does not ask them; she 
never initiates a discussion ; she listens. Her natural coquetry 
makes her yearn for information. Retaining what she learns, 
she acquires without any solid foundation that superficial culture 
which often passes for the genuine article. But with a man— 
what a difference! . . . By culture he increases his pleasures, 
diminishes his sufferings, varies his joys, and passes, besides, 
for being un homme d’esprit. Meditate on what I say. If my 
hints should seem at first hard to follow, remember that you have 
a sister who will have pride and happiness in your success, a 
sister who will love you with all her heart.” 

However materially-inclined Rachel might be in the general 
run of her affairs, she kept sordid considerations out of her art, 
and this desire to be the true artiste was reflected in the advice 
which she offered to Rapbaél. “ If your bent is for the theatre,” 
she told him, “‘ try at least to look upon your vocation as an art; 
make a conscientious business of it, not something merely to cleave 
a position for you, as is done with a girl—married off when she 
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leaves the convent, so as to earn the right to dance at a ball six 
times instead of three. Rather take to the stage out of love, out of 
passion for those works which feed the mind and guide the heart.” 

Such being the feelings which the stage inspired in her, need 
we wonder that Rachel’s acting was transcendentally fine ? 
And such being her mentality, should we be surprised that she 
moved as an equal among the elect, fascinating the foremost minds 
of Paris, from Victor Hugo to Lamartine, from Thiers to George 
Sand, from Béranger to Alfred de Musset ? 

Rebecca, the younger sister, having the advantage of a first- 
class education for which Rachel had paid, once ventured to 
criticize the tragedienne’s grammar. “‘ Little pedant,” hotly 
retorted the great one, ‘don’t you know that women of my 
quality make and unmake grammar as they please!” It was no 
idle boast. In the colourful society of her eventful day, Rachel, 
with or without grammar, was one of the accepted deities. 
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the failure of Judith, the Biblical play which Mme. de 

Girardin had specially written for her, and of which the 
tragedienne was supposed to have dreamt day and night. Although 
the full text had been in Rachel’s hands since the summer of 1841, 
the piece was not produced until April 24th, 1843. One was 
justified, therefore, in describing it as an unconscionably long 
dream. While approved beforehand by such close friends of the 
playwright as Lamartine, Balzac and Victor Hugo, the theme— 
the murder in his tent of the wine-soaked Holophernes after an 
exchange of kisses—was patently too morbid to interest more 
than a small section of theatregoers—those who took a delight 
in seeing horrors portrayed on the stage. Apart from its limited 
appeal, the play had this further objection: average French 
taste recoiled from the idea of treachery under the cover of love. 

Even so Judith might have had a chance of surviving more than 
a night or two, had not a grey cat chosen the tensest moment in 
the performance to walk across the stage and dismally miaow, as 
though striving to compete with Rachel’s impassioned utter~ 
ance. Thus sombre tragedy was inappropriately turned into 
broad farce, and ruin written all over the production. With 
nothing better to do, the wits of Paris speculated on the reason 
for the cat's embarrassing presence. Some said that, inadvertently 
deprived of its usual meal at the theatre, the feline had been driven 
by hunger into the tent of Holophernes ; others hinted that the 
cat’s presence on the stage was due to the machinations of an enemy 
of Rachel, who anticipated that the actress’s bloodcurdling manner 
would cause it to take fright. Since she shared the popular 
superstitions, Rachel had to look upon the inept intrusion as a 
symbol of misfortune, and such, judging by the play’s short life, 
it could be reckoned. 

That the cat's untimely appearance was the work of an enemy 
was not altogether a far-fetched surmise, for both inside and 
outside the theatre Rachel had still the old hostility to contend 
with. Mdlle. Maxime, daily growing more audacious, now freely 
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advertised the fact that she was the tragedienne’s rival. Not 
since Napoleon’s time, when Mdlle. George, then an attractive 
young woman, and the inspired Mdlle. Duchesnois battled for 
supremacy, had the public been offered such a tasty side-dish as 
open warfare between two actresses of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Cast for the same piece, Marie Stuart, the sentiments they 
were supposed to portray were an exact reflection of those which 
entered into their private relations. For Maxime played “ Eliza- 
beth,” and Rachel impersonated the ‘‘ Queen of Scots.” Loath as 
Rachel was to acknowledge the rivalry of such a third-rate actress, 
she realized that there was danger in allowing the situation to be 
indefinitely prolonged. The challenge must be met, and without 
further delay. 

There came a night, destined to dwell long in the memory of 
Parisians, when the tragedienne felt equal to the ordeal, Suddenly, 
as though it were all part of the rdle, she proceeded to infuse her 
lines with a terrific vehemence that left the audience in no doubt 
as to her real purpose. To their joyous surprise, what they saw 
was not so much Marie Stuart retorting to Elizabeth, as Rachel 
expressing her contempt for Maxime. And so overpowering was 
the tragedienne’s manner that the other woman, compelled by the 
action of the play to listen, could do little else than quiver and 
cower. Fora second, though to her rival it must have seemed like 
eternity, Rachel turned and faced the Maxime clique, now reduced 
to shamed silence. Drawing up her body to its full height— 
very tall at that moment she seemed to those intent on her move- 
ments—and expressing, in the bright gleam of her eye, all the 
scorn and defiance which animated her soul, she made the theatre 
ring with the unforgettable fury of the passionate cry : 


“Into my rival’s side I plunge the dagger.” 


The effect on the audience was overwhelming. Spontaneously 
all present broke into a frenzied roar of approval—a sign that 
Rachel had completely won her battle. {t was, indeed, the finish 
of poor Maxime. Thereafter no one could be induced to entrust 
her with a first-class réle. As a despairing last resource she took 
to another means of livelihood, that of running a hotel, for which, 
let us say at once, she was far better suited. 

When Rachel had not to deal with the actual rivalry of jealous 
colleagues, she had to put up with their ill-natured jibes. Mlle. 
Nathalie, an accomplished actress of the period, notorious in 
after-years for having her face smacked by Sarah Bernhardt, 
thought it amusing to jeer at the tragedienne, because Emile 
Augier, the playwright, had resisted her blandishments. Instead. 
he had chosen to hang up his hat in Nathalie’s apartment, 
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considering her a much more tractable soul-mate. To emphasize 
her triumph, and to gloat over Rachel’s supposed discomfiture, 
Nathalie offered the haughty stage-queen a pronounced “ nude ” 
by Diaz. This uninvited and embarrassing gift Rachel promptly 
returned with the following note : 


“ My DEAR CoMRADE, 

“The Diaz is much too scantily veiled to ornament my 
little house. I often appreciate the undress when it is pretty art, 
but I cannot stand the nudity that Moliére’s ‘ Arsinoé ’ loves so 
much. . . . Don’t think me too prudish. And why deprive your- 
self of a picture which I myself should be obliged to hide?” 


The rebuke was all the more stinging because of its apparent 
friendliness. Inspired by Augier, who might have applied his 
talents to better use, Nathalie made this witty response ; 


“ DEAR AND GREAT COMRADE, 

“Tt was foolish, and almost impious of me, to believe my 
little picture worthy of being your altar-piece. But at least my 
stupidity has brought me precious information as to the extent of 
your modesty. Only you must permit me to defend our comic 
repertory against your misleading interpretation. It is in pictures, 
to be precise, that Arsinoé does not care for nudity : 

All pictures of the nude with care she drapes. 
No impropriety her eye escapes. 

“I will take back, then, my little Diaz, somewhat bewildered by 
its reckless excursion, and will cover up its blushes in my boudoir, 
where M. Augier alone may see them. . . . 

“Your very devoted servant, 
“ Natwauig,””? 


Mild annoyances, such as the above, Rachel could afford to 
treat with the contempt they deserved. But it was a different 
matter when she had to deal with the rancour of so formidable a 
figure in Parisian life as Alexandre Dumas pére, who was con- 
ceited enough to believe that the actress would welcome him as 
lover. ‘The episode, one which brought Rachel much misery, 
must be numbered among the many grievous blots on the novelist's 
reputation ; proof, too, what a coarse and insensitive fellow he was, 
despite supreme imaginative gifts. 

1 The Misanthrope, Act UI, Scene IV: “ She can’t bear the sight of 
anything naked in a picture, but has a mighty love for realities —.” 
1732 Translation. That given above is by Thomas Constable. 

? The letters exchanged between Rachel] and Nathalie passed into the 
possession of Jules Janin. He pasted them in a copy of Augier’s Gat rielle. 
‘There they were seen by Edmond de Goncourt, who used them as part 
of a much-discussed contribution to a journal called Paris. 
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Ever since 1839, when his play, Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, was 
produced at the Comédie Frangaise, Dumas and Rachel had been 
good friends—that and nothing more. Aware of his inflammabie 
disposition, she had been careful to divorce her relations with 
him from any show of sentiment. Unfortunately, the novelist 
imagined that every pretty woman was eager to become his 
mistress, and often committed himself to a passionate declaration 
without so much as troubling to verify his suppositions. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that he lacked patience for the 
necessary preliminaries. Like most of the Paris playwrights, he 
kissed the actresses whom he encountered in the wings, a form of 
pleasantry to which they did not attach any importance. Rachel, 
because of her exalted position in the theatre, demanded a more 
ceremonious approach. If any kissing was to be done, the first 
move had to come from her. 

For the dress rehearsal of his play, Dumas invited Rachel to 
share a stage-box with him. Being suddenly overcome by one 
of his inconveniently frequent gusts of passion, the playwright 
sank on his knees, and, clasping the actress's hand, implored 
her to be his mistress. While possibly flattered by this tribute 
to her powers of fascination, Rachel was in no mood for the 
proposed, rather peremptory, nuptial flight ; so gently but firmly 
she requested Dumas to get up, and not “ act the silly goat.” The 
only satisfaction he derived from the experience, if satisfaction be 
a right term to apply to any part of the encounter, was to be 
left with a luscious memory of her tiny mouth hovering temptingly 
close to his, Curiously enough, he would have better luck with 
a Jewish-born actress twenty-eight years later, when he was only 
a battered and dropsical wreck of aman. ‘Then Paris would know 
him as the ridiculous lover of Adah Isaacs Menken, the famous 
Mazeppa of the sixties.? 

Rachel and Dumas did not see much of one another until 
June, 1843, when Chance, which Balzac has described as the 
greatest master of fiction, brought them into intimate association. 
Returning to Paris from Florence, where he had been the com- 
panion of Prince Napoleon (nephew of the great Emperor), Dumas 
halted at Marseilles, to learn, both to his surprise and pleasure, 
that Rachel was performing there. It was impossible to overlook 
her presence, for nightly she was serenaded by enthusiastic 
crowds. 

For two days Dumas, the poet Méry, Rachel and Walewski, who 
was still the leaseholder of her affection, had a merry time together, 
the high spirits and boisterous fun of the novelist ensuring the 
success of the reunion. The second night all four dined on the 


1 Vide The Naked Lady, by the present Author. 
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Prado. Afterwards, in the cool of the July evening, Dumas, who 
had been the host, took Rachel’s arm, and, a little ahead of the 
other two, strolled by the sea-shore. There the actress picked up 
a piece of marble, which she passed over to her companion as a 
keepsake. Before parting from Rachel, who had been highly 
amused by his company, Dumas asked whether he might write to 
her. At the time the request seemed reasonable enough, and she 
gave her consent, explaining that she was due to play in Lyons 
the following month. On the admissions of both, thus far and 
no farther did their acquaintance develop. But drawing absurd 
conclusions from what happened by the sea-shore, Dumas argued 
that Rachel had only to be asked, to agree to abandon her 
aristocratic lover, Walewski, and take refuge in his own spacious 
arms. Great was the actress’s astonishment, and profound her 
embarrassment, to find, on arriving one morning at the theatre in 
Lyons, a lava-hot love-letter in the novelist’s fine, close hand- 
writing, which ran to no less than seven and a half pages. The 
letter was all the more unwelcome, because at the time Rachel was 
a prey to the pitiable memories which this homecoming inevitably 
recalled, 

After mentioning the occasion when he was on his knees 
before her in the stage-box, Dumas went on to describe the 
brief period which he and the actress had spent together at 
Marseilles as red-letter days in his life. He wanted her to know 
what tender and fresh happiness she had inspired in him, and how 
much he loved her. And so on, page after page, in the unmis- 
takable manner of the incomparable romanticist. Two or three 
sentences are sufficient to indicate the lyrical quality of the 
outburst : 


“What a strange thing that I should land at Marseilles! 1 
was predestined for you. From the day when I saw you, spoke to 
you, all was settled. . . . Meanwhile you remained hidden in a fold 
of my heart. . . . Have you thought of mea little? Have you kept 
your promise, made by the sea-front, not to forget our sweet evening ? 
When I see you again, when I hold your hand, shall I find again 
my beautiful Queen of the Prado? .. . You are a Queen, one of 
those whom people adore and before whom they tremble.” 


Inside the letter, a tribute of admiration, was a bunch of dried 
flowers. 

Taking silence to be her wisest course, Rachel did not reply. 
Walewski, greatly annoyed, refrained from offering any advice. 
Rachel must fight her own battle. Abnormally jealous, he was 


1 Letter to Rachel's father, dated July sth, 1843. Lyons was the 
city where part of the actress’s miserable childhood was spent. 
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inclined to believe that the trouble had been provoked by her 
incorrigible coquetries. As for Dumas, professing to be puzzled 
by Rachel's silence, he wrote again. ‘This time he flung all caution 
to the winds, and spoke of his love in the most passionate terms : 


“You, Rachel, enchantress of old, have revived my heart; a 
handelasp has made it tremble, . . . I love you, Rachel; I love 
you deeply. And it is so true, that, in writing to you, I repeat the 
words aloud to myself, just to hear myself say them. . . . I love 
you as a woman made lovable because of her great social superiority ; 
not as a great artiste whose glory a lover might wish to share.” 


As a gage of reciprocated affection, he asked to be reassured 
by a word mutually agreed upon. The little piece of marble 
gathered at the seashore had, he told her, become a double 
breastpin, to be separated only the day when she demanded a 
half. “ You see you have become the princess of the Thousand 
and One Nights, who has the gift of changing into pearls and 
diamonds all that her hand touches!" 

To cut short these passionate and flowery effusions, Rachel 
had no alternative but to reply, first allowing a week’s discreet 
interval to elapse. She began her letter, which reads like her 
own unaided composition, by expressing disappointment at 
having been so badly misjudged by the novelist. Since from her 
silence he had not taken the requisite hint, she was obliged to 
write and pointedly ask him to cease a correspondence that was 
highly distasteful to her : 


“Eagerly I accepted the offer that you should write to me. I 
will confess that I was flattered to have letters from M. Alexandre 
Dumas. But nothing, nothing in the world, either in your conduct, 
or in your words, led me to guess the nature of the letters which you 
wanted to write to me. 

“.. Ltold you that I should long remember your dinner to us 
on the Prado. What, Monsieur, should leave better memories than a 
Tittle re-union by the seashore, the company of two great poets 
whom I believe to be my friends, a lovely evening, and the presence 
of the one who possesses all my affection? On such an occasion, 
never could I imagine that what 1 said would receive an interpretation 
so far from my thoughts.” 


The letter concluded : 


“T knew that with fools one must weigh one’s slightest words. 
I did not know that there are men of intelligence with whom one 


needs to take the same precaution.” 


There was a finality about these two last sentences which 
should have ended the exchange of missives. But Dumas had an 
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arrogant, as well as a coarse, soul. He refused to take his gruelling 
with good grace. Instead he pretended that her love was but a 
pleasure deferred : 


* MapamMe, 
“ Since you absolutely wish it, let us stay where we are. At 
least the ice is broken for the future. Your admirer, and, above all, 
your friend, * Av. Dumas.” 


The honours, however, were destined to remain with Rachel, 
for her reply, worthy in its vigour of “ Roxane,” put the un- 
mannerly novelist in his place : 


“ T return you the two lines which you were not afraid to send to 
me, When a woman has decided not to call in outside help, she has 
no other way of answering an insult. If I am mistaken in your 
intentions, if, in the midst of your innumerable occupations, you 
inadvertently let these two lines fall, you will surely be pleased to 
have them back. “ RACHEL.” 


Even after this stinging rejoinder, Dumas, who did everything 
to excess, was not content to let the matter drop. He next wrote 
to Walewski, once friendly enough with Dumas to co-operate in 
his play, Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle : 


“I wished, dear Count, to besiege a town of which you are the 
Governor, and have been repulsed with heavy casualties. Allow me 
to congratulate you. I prefer that you should learn your victory from 
me, rather than from someone else ; so you cannot bear me a grudge. 
Please tell Mdlle. Rachel that I remain her admirer, and desire to 
continue as her friend.” 


Walewski’s reply was friendly, but hinted at reprisals if Dumas 
did not properly behave for the future: 


“My pear Dumas, 

“Your own confession of defeat closes my mouth. Besides, 
I hope that if there is any mention of this episode (which is hardly 
probable), you will be as frank with others as you have been with me. 
Indeed, to speak the same language of strategy which you used to 
me: Confident in the strength of the fortress, I have stood by, 
teady armed, at a siege waged according to the rules of war. But, 
very regretfully, I should be obliged to enter the campaign myself, 
if, after raising the siege, the enemy should change his tactics and 
seek to penetrate by surprise, or, if circulating rumours of capitula- 
tion, he should minimise the merit of the defence. Such a pro- 
ceeding would hardly be loyal, and, therefore, inadmissible so far 
as you are concerned. Without ill-will, then, I remain, 

“Yours, 
“A. WALEWSEI.” 
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While the epistolary battle raged, Walewski, like Achilles, 
remained sulking in his tent. The moment it ended, he sallied 
forth and proceeded to upbraid his mistress with all the violence 
to which his pent-up jealousy lent itself. This attack, coming 
on top of the strain produced by the conduct of Dumas, proved 
too much for Rachel’s nerves. Hysterically she bade Walewski 
adieu for ever, and made for Switzerland, the land of her birth. 
Fifteen years had elapsed since, a poor child street-singer with 
little in the prospect to offer her any encouragement, she had 
trailed her way out of its mountain villages into France. It was 
her fate to return miserable and ill, traversing on the journey 
many of the old familiar roads which had been the scene of her 
pitiable childhood odyssey. And yet how great a change the 
eventful years had wrought !_ Let her feel ever so gloomy and sad, 
still she was not to be robbed of the satisfaction of being the 
greatest actress in France, if not in the whole world. 

Nearly a week later, the quarre! with Walewski being still 
unhealed, Rachel wrote to Madame Samson? from Interlaken, 
where she had been taking baths of skimmed milk. Her health 
and spirit she described as deplorable, for she was minus both 
gaiety and strength. However untimely her return to Paris might 
be, she proposed risking it, for “ what would Messieurs les 
Soctétaires say if 1 were not home by the 25th? What con- 
jectures, what statements, what gossip !” 

Actually Rachel played again at the Comédie Frangaise on 
September 1st. By the end of the year, she had become reconciled 
to Walewski, who had previously besought her forgiveness. As 
if taught wisdom by mutual unhappiness, they agreed for the 
future not to magnify trifles, hitherto the worst stumbling- 
block in their relations. But, try as they would to live in harmony, 
quarrels and kisses were fated to make up the greater part of 
their existence. The man’s jealousy was always too dangerously 
near the surface to prevent tiffs, while the actress’s own conduct 
was far from being a soothing influence. A letter which Rachel 
wrote to her lover in April, 1844, throws abundant light on 
Walewski’s temperamental weakness : 


“You were absolutely determined to discover where I could be, 
and almost bribed my domestics. What could they have told you ? 
Merely that you are a horribly jealous man, which you know already, 
and, above all, that you are unbearable, yet, less so, than that she- 
devil, Catherine 11,” which réle I am now vexed to have taken up. 
1 Letter from Rachel, dated August 2oth, 1843, in the Author's 

possession. 
ae played Catherine II, a new piece by M. Romand, on May 25, 
1844. 
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. .+ 1 am much more to be looked at than heard (in the play), 
exactly like you when you stand before me, a dumb astrologer 
searching the future in the eyes of his sweetheart—always supposing 
that astrologers have sweethearts! Well, good-night! astrologer, 
and don’t, this dark evening, fall into a well... . Fie, Othello, 
go hide thy head ! 

“PS, Well, now, I am better than you think, and I want you 
to be quite easy in your mind. Yesterday evening I was one of a 
party of four—myself, Papa Félix, Ma Félix and Sarah, And that, 
frightful tyrant, is how a poor innocent girl can sometimes be 
unjustly suspected.” 


Meanwhile Rachel continued to Iead the sort of life that 
suited her temperament and whim, which meant that the gypsy 
in her nature was ever being humoured. In the summer of 1844, 
worked upon by childhood memories, she took it into her head to 
arrange an old-fashioned “ treat.” So Ma Félix was invited to 
join her in a picnic in the woods, such as they used to have “‘ when 
times were less happy.” “ My part shall be to wear the apron,” 
she told her mother, “to fry the potatoes and lay the cloth, and 

ours, dear, to warm up the soup.” The tragedienne was then 
in child by Walewski, but she played right on until October 19th, 
her condition disguised by the loose-hanging, classic draperies 
for which her réles invariably called. Two weeks later, i.e. on 
November 3rd, at a country-house at Marly-le-Roi bought in 
anticipation of the event, Rachel gave birth to a delicate baby 
who received the names of Alexandre-Antoine-Jean-Colonna, 
and was loyally recognized by his father. 

Despite her sufferings, the actress had eagerly looked forward 
to being a mother. In a letter to Sarah she recounted what 
little repose the tiny rascal gave her at night, though, consoling 
her for any discomfort, was the thought that presently she would 
have in her arms a tiny, charming mite, who must naturally 
resemble his father. After being nursed by his mother for a few 
weeks, the little fellow was handed over to the care of Sarah, 
always willing—at a price—to fetch and carry for her sister. On 
December 28th, thoroughly recuperated, Rachel returned to the 
stage. 

As Paris had grown accustomed to the spectacle of unmarried 
actresses with sons and daughters of their own, the arrival of 
the infant Walewski (Napoleon’s grandson) in Rachel’s ménage 
caused no ripple of excitement. Even the scandal-sheets were 
mute before the event. But in England orthodox views of 
respectability disputed such tolerance, and a few friends of 
the actress, happily of no great importance, thought it right 
and proper to cut adrift from her. Even before the birth of 
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her child, the fact that Rachel was known to have a recognized 
Jover had scandalized a number of her English stage comrades, 
When this same year Helena Faucit visited Paris, with a view to 
acting with Macready, she had regretfully to decline Rachel’s 
attempts to renew the acquaintance, “ the tragedienne’s conduct 
having for some time excluded her from the circles in which they 
had formerly met.’"? 

This step cannot have been other than painful to the English 
actress, since she was indebted to her French friend for several 
marks of favour. In addition to presenting Miss Faucit with a 
cast of her hand, taken as she grasped “ Roxane’s” dagger, 
Rachel, going behind the scenes during the production of Bulwer’s 
Lady of Lyons, had given her stage sister a gold thimble holding a 
secret bottle of smelling-salts. ‘This had long adorned the 
tragedienne’s own finger. When Mary Anderson (Madame de 
Navarro) appeared in the same play, Miss Faucit appropriately 
made over the precious gift to her. 

That the saintly Jenny Lind should be shocked by Rachel’s 
conduct was scarcely a matter for surprise. Discussing the 
tragedienne with Roger, the famous Paris tenor, she expressed 
complete inability to understand why Rachel with her exalted 
talent should fall so low. It was behaviour that did violence to 
one’s self-respect.® 

More lenient to human weakness was great-hearted Lady 
Blessington, at whose salon in Gore House, Kensington, many 
celebrities of the English scene were accustomed to meet. Ever 
since Rachel’s first appearance in London, the beautiful Irish- 
woman and the dandy Count d’Orsay had been among her warmest 
admirers. In expression of gratitude, the tragedienne sent 
Lady Blessington a box for the performance of Bajazet, apolo- 
gizing for her boldness by saying that she wanted very much to 
make the other’s acquaintance. 

If anything might make Rachel pause in her life of questionable 
excitements, it was the salutary warning which came from the 
English side of the Channel. Since the warning had no effect, 
we may take it that she was beyond correction, or perhaps saw no 
reason for altering her ways. ‘‘ My life is my own to do with as I 
please.” Such we must imagine to be Rachel’s typical attitude 
to all well-meaning attempts to reform her. 

The feverish existence led by the actress was suitable to her 


1 Helena Faucit, by Sir Theodore Martin. 

* From facta about Rachel communicated to the Author by Mme. de 
Navarro. 

? Le Carnet d’un Ténor, by G. Roger. 

* Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. 
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temperament, if bad for her health. For the most part she was 
happy. Motherhood, so far from being a burden to her, proved a 
source of real pleasure. (Incidentally the tiny Alexandre, the most 
wonderful baby in the world to hear Rachel talk, was petted and 
spoilt.) Also the Félix family promised to be less of a burden to 
her, for the signs were that more of its members would soon be 
able to earn their own living. Sarah had still to find an opening 
for her vocal or theatrical talents, but Raphaél and Rebecca had 
already made their stage début, and in the girl’s case with most 
favourable results. 

About this time Dumas was eager to find a job, if only a 
modest librarianship, for his son Alexandre, a penniless bachelor, 
who, leading the same kind of life as his parent, had one evening 
in September, 1844, seen for the first time the attractive cocotte, 
Marie Duplessis, whose tears and sighs were to provide him 
with the one play by which he is still remembered—La Dame aux 
Camélias. As for the father, he was busy on his undying romance, 
The Three Musketeers, which would enable him successfully to 
challenge the vogue of Eugéne Sue, whose melodramatic serial, 
The Mysteries of Paris,1 was attracting enormous attention. 

In between these herculean labours, with unpaid Maquet to 
do the hack work, Dumas had time and eyes for a colourful 
creature of the half-world, quite as notorious as his son’s latest 
fancy. Lola Montez, fresh from her dismal failure in London 
as a dancer, had arrived in Paris, prepared to turn the heads sof the 
susceptible fools who paid court to the fashionable lights 0” love, 
and to be the cause, innocent or otherwise, of a duel in which 
a hot-headed lover, Dujarier, the journalistic confrére of Emile 
de Girardin, would be killed. The duel has a particular interest 
for us, because one of Dujarier’s seconds happened to be the 
young profligate, Arthur Bertrand, who would live to be better 
known as the father of Rachel’s child, Gabriel Félix. 

That, at the time he devoted himself to the expansive Lola, the 
novelist Dumas should happen to be married, ought not unduly 
to prejudice us against him. Men of his kind were chary of 
allowing such tiresome details to interfere with their amorous 
activities. On the other hand, Dumas was quite resigned to 
Rachel’s inexplicable taste in preferring somebody else as lover. 
Reluctant to provoke hostilities with Walewski, whose threats had 
to be taken seriously, the novelist was careful to keep out of her 
way, though it was no part of his intention to disappear entirely 


» There is some reason to believe that Eugéne Sue was first encour- 
aged to write his famous novel, The Wandering Few, by learning of the 
vagrant, unsettled life led by Rachel's father. At least, this is the sugges- 
tion made by several Paris newspapers of the period. 
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Malle. Maxime, whose folly in claiming 


to be the equal in genius of Rachel led 


to her ruin and subsequent withdrawal 
from the stage. 


REBUFF FOR DUMAS PERE 


out of the actress’s life. Later they would be friends again, though 
under less intimate auspices than once was the novelist’s desire. 

At this period Rachel could congratulate herself on having 
many influential allies among the Press. Véron had become one 
of the proprietors of the Constitutionnel, and was ready to obey 
her behests, though most of her attention she reserved for Emile 
de Girardin, who, by featuring dramatic serials, had vastly 
increased the circulation of La Presse. Soon he would be her 
lover, For the moment he discharged the less flattering office of 
unpaid financial adviser, on whose recommendations she invested 
her savings. 

‘When not wrapped up in some new intrigue which kept her 
in Paris, the tragedienne spent most of her leisure at Ma Santé, 
her country home in Montmorency. There she rested and 
played with her little son. In between his Latin hiccups, Janin 
gives us a graphic word-picture of the actress in the full splendour 
of her youth and beauty—“ the pride and joy of Paris ”—seated 
in her garden, viewing with delight the evening prospect. The 
night before, Chateaubriand had conducted her to the theatre ; 
that morning her carriage had been surrounded by a bevy of 
distinguished people, anxious to learn the state of her health. 
On her table reposed a letter from Victor Hugo, a salute of praise 
to the young muse who had temporarily dethroned him and his 
romantic following. . .. Up above sang the nightingales. Close 
at hand were her parents, while near by her sisters played and 
laughed. Rachel’s happiness was complete. 

With the return of the cold nights, Rachel relished a game 
of cards, Vingt-et-Un for preference. Friends asked to these 
parties received amusingly-worded invitations. They were told 
to expect supper, only if their stomachs were equal to her humble 
fare. Further that they need never fear being surprised by the 
police, since the minions of the law were accustomed to leave 
No. 4. Rue Trudon severely alone. There was a night when 
she lost so much gambling that she was afraid to mention the 
amount, but was partially consoled to know that the money had 
gone into the pockets of a bankrupt. If Jules Lecomte, the very 
entertaining Figaro contributor, is to be believed, Rachel, like 
Napoleon when he took a hand at whist, was a poor loser, ill- 
tempered if she finished up a louis or two to the bad; yet, such 
are the strange contradictions to be found in human nature, 
without a qualm she would hand over to Raphaél or Sarah several 
thousand franc notes to enable them to discharge pressing debts. 

Though Rachel made fun of the meals provided for her guests, 
they were quite substantial and expensive affairs—the best meats, 
the best dessert, the best wines. Rose, the maid, to whom the 
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duty fell of ordering the food from a conveniently-near high-class 
restaurant, frequently reproached her mistress for spending so 
much on what she described as “a pack of worthless guzzlers,” 
but, however inclined she was to be close-fisted in some directions, 
Rachel’s economical instincts did not extend to her hospitality. 
Like most of her race, she valued the reputation of being a 
generous hostess. 

To oblige Sarah, who still wanted to be a diva, Rachel occa- 
sionally visited the Opera. In reality music bored her, but 
since a small fortune had been spent in providing her sister with 
lessons by the finest Italian masters, she hoped to prevail on 
Halévy or Meyerbecr to give Sarah a chance. While both 
composers were deferential to Rachel, of the two Halévy was by 
far the more tractable, and out of compliment to her wore a ring 
which she had given him. Meyerbeer was too serious to stand 
being teased, but Halévy enjoyed a little fun. Here is an extract 
from one of Rachel’s letters to him : 


“ T wish to say that you were the sole reason for my good behaviour 
at the Opera this evening. ‘Pon my soul, my dear Halévy—and I 
hope my remarks will not displease you—I had the greatest difficulty 
in swallowing a single act. This work of art bored me to death. My 
family remarked A bed assiduity in quizzing me—without com- 
laining at all. At one moment you rested your head on your 
ands, and Sarah did not neglect to mention that the ring was still 

there: Ne doubt she saw that my modest self-esteem had been 
lattered.”” 


But for all their friendliness, neither Halévy nor Meyerbeer 
would do anything for Sarah, and regretfully Rachel came to 
the conclusion that the money expended on her sister's singing 
might just as usefully have been poured into the Seine. So, 
with characteristic bluntness, she advised Sarah to abandon all 
hopes of the Opera and concentrate on the ordinary stage; 
meanwhile taking every care of that little angel, Alexandre. 

Rachel’s parents basked in the sunshine of their famous 
daughter’s prosperity. The Prince de Joinville, noticing an 
extraordinary-looking couple in a theatre-box, turned to his 
coinpanion and said, ‘‘I don’t know who they are, but I can 
guess”. They were Pa and Ma Félix. 

One word more, and we are done with this wonderful year, 1844. 

There was a day in the early autumn, when the tragedienne, 
had she happened to peep over the shoulders of Chopin, might 
have seen him inscribe in his notebooks this eloquent reminder : 
“To-day I take my sister to see Rachel.” 


1 Le Duc d’Aumale et Cuvillier Fleury, Correspondance : 1910-14. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
BREAK WITH WALEWSKI 


DUCATION and environment had given Count Walewski 
E the surface contours of a gentleman, and precious little 

else. When in the early fifties he performed the duties of 
French Ambassador in London, he made a bad impression both 
on Queen Victoria and on her Ministers. They considered him 
a vulgar and pushful arriviste. Lord Clarendon rarely referred 
to him without a sneer on his lips. On one occasion he spoke of 
Walewski’s ‘' empty head and abundant abdomen.”? All of which 
goes to show that Rachel had good reason for refusing to be 
overawed by her Napoleonic lover, who, by common admission, 
had failed to inherit either the sparkling genius or outstanding 
personality of his illustrious father. 

When first impressions, mostly favourable, had worn off, 
Walewski was apt to be dismissed by his associates as a typical 
Club bore. Rarely did he say either a wise or a foolish thing, but 
frequently he did ill-considered ones, as for instance when he 
wrote for the Comédie Frangaise the dismal fiasco, L’Kcole du 
‘Monde. ‘' What induced you to do this, Monsieur le Comte ?” 
asked his friend, M. ‘Thiers, on the first night. “ It is so difficult 
to write a play in five acts, and it is so easy not to write a play 
in five acts.”2 A second friend was even more of a Job’s comforter. 
Said he: “Don’t you know, my dear Walewski, it is more 
difficult for a gentleman to be a poet, than for a poet to be a 
gentleman 1” 

Someone described Walewski to George Sand as the only 
man for whom Rachel, despite all her amatory adventures, ever 
sincerely cared. Knowing the Count to be the dullest of dogs, 
the novelist sarcastically replied ; “’To Rachel he was the exact 
equivalent of a mental draught (i.e. a dose of bromide).”” 

‘That none of Walewski’s retorts is on record is accounted for 
by a simple reason—none was ever thought worthy of being 
recorded. As his play showed, he was wanting in wit. He 

1 The Paris Embassy during the Second Empire. From the papers of 


Earl Cowley, edited by Colonel the Hon. F. Wellesley. 
» An Englishman in Paris. 
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suffered, besides, from a deficiency of natural vivacity, a lack 
of that gaiety of spirit which, notwithstanding his boastful habits 
and absence of good taste, made Dumas pére a supremely 
joyous companion. Such being the case, it is easy to imagine 
how ill-suited Walewski was to be the domestic partner of so 
lively and fascinating a creature as Rachel. Claiming to be revolted 
by coarseness of any description, he subjected the tragedienne to 
constant lectures on what constituted polished behaviour. Tired of 
his admonitions, she was as likely as not to snarl back some rude 
remark in the argot and colourful French of the road-sweeper. 
Whereas Walewski’s complaint was that Rachel was not often 
enough the lady, Mérimée’s criticism was that she overdid the 
Jadylike business, He accused her of evading the rightful charges 
of the profession from which she benefited, adding that common 
fairness demanded that she should conduct herself with the same 
absence of ceremony as other harum-scarum “lights” of the 
theatre. 

There would have been a better chance of Rachel and her 
lover agreeing, had not the man been so pompous, and, above 
all, had he not been completely obsessed by his relationship to 
the great Napoleon whom, facially at any rate, he strongly 
resembled. Everywhere he went, he insisted on his father's 
portrait going with him. It even adorned the mantelpiece in 
the room allotted to him in Rachel’s apartment. 

For ever taking himself seriously, Walewski ran the risk of 
becoming a figure of ridicule. What he assumed to be a severe 
and dignified mien, consonant with his importance, others more 
often read as mere vacuity of expression. When, armed with his 
father’s photograph, the Count sought to impress Rachel with 
his social prestige, she merely laughed in his face, or answered. 
him in the dumb alphabet, that is by applying the fingers of her 
shapely right hand to an ever-so-slightly curved dainty nose. 
A more biting insult, possibly, was the sneering reminder that he 
was eleven years her senior. 

The birth of a stillborn child, early in the union, following 
several weeks of suffering, did not help to render the liaison 
any more pleasant. She resented his continual presence on her 
doorstep, as well as his tactless assumption of a proprietary 
interest in her. As the dull Count did not choose to take the 
hint, being on some points most insensitive, she politely kicked 
him out, together with his belongings, not omitting the precious 
photograph of Napoleon. However, as usually happened with 
flighty lovers of this type, they were soon reconciled, but only 
on one condition—that they lived as the married people in the 
Faubourg St. Germain lived—each in his or her separate quarters. 
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A little of the company of such a dullhead, argued Rachel, went 
a long way. 

No longer under the direct surveillance of his mistress, 
Walewski, whose dignified exterior hid a vagabond heart, began 
paying court to Augustine Brohan, the fascinating actress who 
had previously ensnared Alfred de Musset. Mme, Anais, the 
Count’s old mistress, arranged the introduction, choosing in 
this fashion to be revenged on Rachel for having supplanted 
her in Walewski’s heart. 

Someone was kind enough to inform Rachel what was taking 
place. Putting a pistol in her satchel, she rushed off to the 
Comédie Frangaise, and, at rehearsal, promptly challenged her 
astonished rival to a duel. With consummate tact, Mdlle. Brohan 
managed to calm the infuriated stage-queen. In the end all four 
—Walewski, Rachel, Augustine Brohan and Anais—kissed and 
agreed to bury bitter memories in a joyous dinner. Detailing 
this piquant comedy to his friend, and possibly mistress, the 
Comtesse de Montijo (mother of the future French Empress), 
the garrulous Mérimée added this vexed comment: “ You can 
well believe, after this, that in human nature there are many 
curious things incapable of explanation.” 

In later years, when she was no longer interested in a lover, 
it was the habit of the tragedienne to liquidate the liaison as 
rapidly as possible, without fuss or ceremony. Sometimes she 
did not even trouble to inform the unwanted swain that his 
lease of her affections had expired. To find the door shut against 
him, and his accustomed seat, metaphorically speaking, marked 
“To Let,” would be his first and only warning that he had been 
dismissed. But with Walewski it was necessary for her to 
behave with a certain amount of prudence. There was always 
the danger that, provoked beyond endurance, he might choose 
to remove his son from her custody, a right which the Law under 
certain circumstances gave him. And the child was the apple of 
her eye, the focus of her hopes and plans for the future, the one 
being on whom she poured all the unselfish love of which she was 
capable. Secretly, therefore, Rachel turned to other sources for 
congenial companionship. 

As for Walewski, appointed by Louis Philippe Minister- 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of the Duke of Tuscany, he profited 
by his opportunities to have a gay time on his own account in 
italy, preliminary to marrying a friend whom he had known for 
three years—the beautiful Florentine noblewoman, Anne- 
Alexandrine-Catherine de Ricci, whom, in after-years, the 
Empress Eugénie would need to defend against the charge of 
being suspiciously kind to the temperamental Napoleon III. 
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The marriage, which took place on June 4th, 1846, came in the 
nature of a rude surprise to Rachel. To justify his action, 
Walewski could claim that the actress, in his absence abroad, 
had been unfaithful to him, though what applied to her also 
applied to himself, It served his purpose to pose as the injured 
party. Aware of her guilt, the tragedienne had no legitimate 
excuse for feeling aggrieved. Refusing to believe that her lover 
would have abandoned her without just cause, Rachel, whose 
pride was at stake, accepted the entire blame, loading her self- 
reproaches with expressions of grief eloquent enough to have 
been torn from Racine. But at the root of her feelings were 
chagrin and fear, not grief—chagrin, at being publicly dropped, 
for the news of the marriage advertised Walewski’s defection to 
the world at large; fear, because it was highly probable that 
Walewski would take away her child. 

What had Walewski discovered? ‘That Rachel had developed 
a clandestine love-affair with Emile de Girardin, and had also 
been seeing that thoroughgoing profligate, Alfred de Musset. 
We can find no evidence to support the assertion made by the 
charming writer, Frederic Loli¢e, in his book, Women of the 
Second Empire, that Walewski came home to surprise his mistress 
and the Duc de Gramont (formerly the Duc de Guiche), in 
circumstances that left no doubt in his mind as to the character 
of their relations. On the other hand, it is not to be questioned 
that, at some time or other, the Duc de Gramont, who like 
Walewski was a diplomat, and a py fellow to boot, was one of 
Rachel’s lovers, but the date was far removed from these events. 

That Girardin was the villain of the piece is clearly revealed 
in his letters to Rachel. So persistent a man was bound in the end 
to triumph over the faint scruples of the actress, especially as 
she had long regarded the journalist as much the more useful 
lover of the two to possess. He was wealthy ; he commanded 
great influence by reason of his powerful newspaper; he was 
witty and amusing; in a worldly sense he was knowledgeable, 
and, what was of equal importance, he was tolerant. 

On the principle that all is fair in love and war, Girardin had 
strenuously competed with the Count for the tragedienne’s 
favour, even after all Paris knew that she had set up a joint 
establishment with Walewski. That at first Rachel should refuse 
to be torn away from her Napoleonic lover, was due not to any 
nice sense of appropriate duty, but to fears about her child, and, 
we may suppose, to reluctance to reward with base treachery so 
sterling a friendship as that of Mme. de Girardin. Once it was 
clear that, scandal apart, the poetess had ceased to care what her 
husband did, the tragedienne must have felt that she had no 
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further reason for resisting the great journalist. If any excuse 
could be offered, either for the man or the actress, it was that, 
“birds of a feather,” they genuinely liked one another. Cer- 
tainly of all Rachel’s lovers, Girardin was the one to stand highest 
and. remain longest in her heart. 

Unfortunately, when the adventurous-minded director of La 
Presse did attain his desire, he omitted to take one important 
precaution. He neglected to square up accounts with his existing 
mistress, a fashionable and business-like harlot called Esther 
Guimond, whose boast was that she generally knew enough of 
her lovers’ affairs to send them, if needs be, to the galleys. Warned 
by Girardin’s uncordial manner that there was another woman 
in the case, she secretly had him watched, to discover, in due 
course, that he was regularly meeting Rachel. The amorous 
editor had all his work cut out to stop the infuriated Guimond 
from putting the disagreeable facts before his wife. Then, indeed, 
the fat would have been in the fire. 

From Girardin and his blackmailing mistress, Rachel turned 
with relief to old friends with less dangerous associates. In 
April (1845), she gave a dinner-party to which she invited Alfred 
de Musset. He gladly availed himself of the invitation, for 
the image of the actress still haunted him. Reading his mind, 
a clairvoyant had professed to see printed there the letters C, H. 
A. R. L. E., an anagram of ‘t Rachel.” During dinner a fine ring 
belonging to the hostess was handed round for general inspection. 
When all had admired it, Rachel rose and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
since this ring has the luck to please you, I will put it up for 
auction.’ Offers up to three thousand francs were received. 
“ And you, my poet,” she asked of Musset who had remained 
mute, “ what will you bid?” ‘‘ I will bid my heart,” he replied 
with 2 smile. ‘‘ Done!” cried Rachel. ‘‘ The ring is yours.” 
And, with a kiss, she flung it over to the poet. 

As they left the table, Musset, thinking the joke had gone far 
enough, offered to return the ring, but Rachel shook her head. 
“This is no jest,” she answered, ‘“‘ you bid your heart and I 
accepted your offer.” As he continued to protest, she made this 
persuasive plea: ‘‘ Dear poet, let us regard the ring as a gage of 
good faith. Promise to supply me with the supreme réle for which 
Ihave long waited. If, through my fault, or your own, that promise 
be not kept, then let the ring come back, and I will gladly accept 
it” 

Musset being an indiscreet and talkative fellow, the comedy 
of Rachel’s ring soon became public property, but the only 
way Walewski could have heard so promptly of Rachel’s adven- 
tures with Girardin was through the treachery of the vile Esther 
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Guimond. However, lapse or no lapse on the part of his inconstant 
mistress, the probabilities are that the Count would soon have 
drifted away from her. The union had ceased to be productive 
of happiness for either, and Walewski, increasingly bent on 
furthering his career, had for some time visualized a more appro- 
priate and regularised domestic establishment. Where his material 
interests were concerned, Count Walewski was no different from 
his famous father, who, on the pretext of wanting an heir, turned 
Josephine away, to make an Empress of a woman with the soul of a 
scullery-maid, though herself an Emperor’s daughter. 

For months Rachel and Walewski had been at loggerheads, 
Though they pretended to patch up their quarrels, the real cause 
of their disagreement remained—they were not suitably matched. 
In the autumn of 1845 the Count spent a holiday in Spain with 
Thiers. The gossip was that Walewski was going to marry 
Madlle. Dosne, the sister of Mme. Thiers, and that Rachel was 
quite agreeable.1_ The actress’s letters present us with a realistic 
picture of her hectic domestic life with this unsatisfacto1 
lover. In one we learn of unpleasantness over a medal whic! 
hehas snatched out of her hand. She accuses him of dis- 
regarding all her attempts to please him, attempts which have been 
made as much on her son’s account as on her own. ‘‘ You don’t 
want me to continue,” the letter goes on, ‘‘ and proved it to me 
this morning. When I left you I said ‘ good-bye’, and for me it 
was a real good-bye. I want to see you no more. Nothing in the 
world will make me come back. Be persuaded that I am telling 
you the truth, As soon as my rooms are ready, I will come and 
fetch my son.” (Intermédiaire—Nov. roth, 1918.) By what period 
of time this letter anticipated the final break in the liaison it is 
scarcely possible to say, but the inferences are that it was not more 
than a few weeks, 

An earlier letter to Walewski has these interesting remarks ; 
“Your son appeared very happy with the note you sent him, 
His health is very good. Mine is upset by the arrival of the bad 
weather. I shall not be sorry if you find me unwell, for that will 
prevent you from making scenes. My conduct is irreproachable. As 
you say, that does not prevent me from committing indiscretions, 
But have no fear on my account, they are only trifling indis- 
cretions.’’ The letter concludes, ‘‘ Until our next meeting. With 
a thousand embraces.” (Intermédiaire—Oct. 10th, 1918.) 

Such, then, was the unwholesome atmosphere in which 
Napoleon’s son and the inspired and intriguing daughter of Pa 
Félix passed their joint lives, an atmosphere of quarrels, un- 
substantial reconciliations, mutual deceptions and divergent 
1 Lettres de Mérimée & Ludovic Vitet, 1934. 
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sympathies. The wonder is, not that the liaison came to ruin, 
but that it lasted so long. 

It has been suggested that, had Rachel behaved properly, 
‘Walewski would have married her. If ever such an idea entered 
his head, which is extremely doubtful, the time for putting it into 
execution was when Rachel rewarded him with a son. But he 
allowed the appropriate period to pass by without the slightest 
move in that direction, Even if he had asked the actress to become 
his wife, it is highly questionable whether she would have wel- 
comed the proposal, It would mean sacrificing her freedom, 
which Rachel had come to regard as the most desirable 
thing on earth, and she was not sufficiently interested in Walewski 
to pay so heavy a penalty. Much less was she prepared to com- 
promise her stage career, a consequence which might well have 
followed on marriage with 2 man of his vaulting ambition. If it 
be urged that Walewski never put Rachel to the proof, equally 
true would it be to say that he was never pressed to do so. We 
have M. Mantel’s word for it—and none knew the actress better— 
that at no time did she ever seriously entertain the idea of marriage. 
It is surely more than a mere coincidence that none of the five 
daughters of Pa Félix ever forfeited her single state. 

Quite early in her career, Rachel knew herself to be totally 
unfitted for a peaceful domestic life. She objected to the con- 
tinuous presence of any one person in her house, and was altogether 
intolerant of any form of interference. ‘The ideal husband might 
have curbed her rebellious and vagabond spirit, but in the process 
he would need to be as long-suffering and patient as Job, as 
witty and as amusing as Dumas pére and Arséne Houssaye put 
together, as handsome as Alfred de Musset before profligacy 
coarsened his features, as rich as Baron James de Rothschild, and 
as faithful as Béranger. Since such a rich aggregation of qualities 
was not to be found in any one man in Paris, Rachel had no 
inducement to forfeit her liberty. Walewski’s sole chance of 
modifying the actress’s views on marriage was to persuade her 
that the child would benefit, but, once he had given his name to 
the little fellow, even that powerful argument lost its force. Rachel 
was sufficiently proud to want the boy to become rich and in- 
fluential entirely through her own unaided efforts. 

The first intimation that the actress had of her lover's intended 
marriage was seeing it in the newspapers. She was then on her 
way to Holland. Letters from sympathetic friends, confirming 
the report, quickly followed. Though she had often asked 
‘Walewski to take himself out of her life, yet the moment she had to 
picture him as married to another woman she was conscious of 
being painfully shocked. Only the fortunate presence of brother 
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Raphaél helped to mitigate her distress. In expressing appreciation 
of his tact and sympathy, ‘<a Providential dispensation”, she hinted 
that her troubles had made a man of him. Wherefore she blessed 
Raphaél, and hoped the Félix family would follow her example. 

To Ma Félix, Rachel confessed that grief had deprived her 
successes in Holland of any joy. Even the inevitable bracelet, 
handsome and not tiresomely royal, had failed to arouse her 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I am sad whatever befalls me,”’ she went on to 
say, “‘ and specially sad to be far from my dear little child. But 
once again I shall see you all whom I love, and perhaps then my 
joy will be such as to banish the chagrins which have pursued me 
ever since I left Paris.”’ 

Fom this letter, it is clear that Rachel already entertained 
fears in regard to her son’s future, for she asked to be given the 
fullest information about him. A significant remark wound up 
the melancholy epistle: ‘‘ For me also let Papa prepare a little 
corner of earth in his big field. I foresee the return to the fold of 
all the fugitives.” 

The explanation of these two cryptic sentences is that, for some 
time past, the desperate notion of withdrawing from the theatre, 
from Paris life even, had been brewing in the tragedienne’s 
brain. In her tentative plans for the future she projected a simple 
country existence, a violent change from her accustomed environ- 
ment that must have disgusted her in less than six months. 
But, for the time being, she was concerned less with the difficulties 
of settling down to rural life, than with securing a respite from her 
worries. Tired of the interminable intrigues at the Comédie 
Frangaise, Rachel had gone so far as to tender her resignation, 
which, however, had not been accepted. On top of these troubles, 
to make the actress still more despondent, came the Walewski 
bolt from the blue. 

To Mme. Saigneville, her business manager, Rachel wrote 
less guardedly than to her mother. This good woman performed 
all manner of confidential duties, one of which was to acquaint 
the actress with the theatre receipts each night she played ; hence 
the frankness of Rachel’s letter to her : 


“T am too overwhelmed, too giddy, from the frightful news of 
the marriage of W. . . . to be cool and collected enough to write 
you at length. You will understand, and only too easily, how deep 
and sincere is the sorrow of your poor Rachel, and you will not 
blame her. . . . 

“T am inconsolable. The wrongs are too much on my side. For 
what has happened I have sought to find momentary repose in a 
clear conscience. No, no. I must weep and not pity myself. I 


* Italics have been inserted by the present author. 
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have done it all and God has punished me Allis over for me. But 
if my future is dead, yet I must not forget that I can still be of use 
to my poor child, and my numerous relatives. It is for them alone 
that I must agree to live. When for my journey I took my black 
clothes, little did I think that this was to be my permanent colour. 

“©... I can no longer hold my pen, for my tears are choking 
me. All my friends write advising me to communicate with 
Walewski. I have tried in vain the last three days. A torrent of 
tears washes out all I say. It seers as though I am talking to him, 
and 1 fall, overwhelmed, as poor ‘ Phédre ’ falls before * Minos.’ 
But if you see him, make him understand that I cannot write... . 
Pity me, and you will never pity me sufficiently.” 


This poignant and distracted letter should not be taken at its 
full face value. It was written primarily to be shown to Walewski, 
in the hope of awakening his pity. For the thought of being 
deprived of her child, a contingency that appeared to be highly im- 
minent, tended completely to unnerve the actress, No one could 
accuse Rachel of being other than a fond and dutiful mother. 
Little Alexandre was safe in her charge. It was not as if Walewski 
himself was a model of propriety. He had led as racketty a life 
as any man of wealth and position in Paris, and even after his 
marriage to the Florentine woman his conduct would not be above 
reproach, It was hypocritical of him, therefore, to assume a 
highly virtuous tone towards his late mistress, and, on the flimsy 
pretext that Rachel was not fit to have the upbringing of a son of 
his, give the child over to the care of strangers. How accurately 
the tragedienne’s premonitions had worked out, and how well she 
knew her spiteful Count ! 

Indignant and grief-stricken, Rachel reproached her ex-lover 
with being unnaturally cruel. His answer, given through a third 
party, was that she was too much of a monster to be entrusted 
with the care of an eighteen-months-old boy. Before acting 
or speaking as he did, Napoleon’s son should have remembered 
the pain and misery caused his own father by a similarly callous 
proceeding-—the removal beyond the fallen Emperor’s reach of 
the King of Rome, heir of all that mighty brain’s hopes, who 
was to be brought up, not as a French, but as an Austrian, prince, 
and then left to die by an unfeeling and neglectful mother. 
But Walewski was not imaginative enough to allow the lessons of 
history to bear on his own case, and not big enough to realize that 
the responsibility of a son’s upbringing was the one influence for 
good left to Rachel, the sole inducement for so lawless and un- 
disciplined a creature retaining any shred of normal self-respect. 
What have you suffered for the child? Such was the pointed 
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question she flung at him in the course of a letter whose simple, 
moving eloquence is proof of its sincerity : 

“* My heart is broken,” she wrote. ‘ Not a solitary praiseworthy 
sentiment remains, In rending my heart, as you have done, 
Alexandre, you have made it overflow with grief. Now I have neither 
love nor affection any more to help me, so far as the future, to live 
my life in patience.’ Why, in my youth, was I given everything ? 
Because, to-day I expect nothing, and hope for nothing more. All 
I desire is the profound solitude of my soul. J am then @ monster! 
But you, you were once very guilty. 

“ What have you suffered for the child that you dare to tear him 
away from me so ruthlessly? And, if that were not sufficient— 
can one believe it !—your servants humiliated me. At your orders, 
a woman, whom I have loaded with kindness, had the audacity to 
repeat your very words to me, without so much as a blush, and 
without even begging my pardon. Oh, I cannot commit the words 
calmly to paper. I am then a monster! I cannot forget such an 
outrage. 

““I€ you will give me back my child, I will live for him alone, 
taming nature itself to remain ever ore of him. My heart will 
be open only for him. My whole life will be too short to prove to 
him my tenderness, my love and my devotion. But if rw persist 
in driving me from his heart, by keeping him apart from his mother, 
I shall dedicate my heart to Hell, and the devil will take charge of 
the remainder. It is you then who disposes of all my future. Once 
again my soul belongs to you.”* 


This appeal had the desired effect, though, not to be thought 
too yielding, the Count delayed the restoration of the child for 
some weeks. The first step was the return of little Alexandre 
to Paris, to the house which Walewski had taken for his bride. 
This done, he wrote the tragedienne a conciliatory letter, 
telling her that presently the child would be under his wife’s 
roof, 

Some time later the boy was restored to his mother, as much 
through the persuasion of the Comtesse Walewski, who had 
hopes of having a son of her own, as at the direct instance of the 
Count, who began to suspect, rather tardily it is true, that he had 
behaved none too well towards his late mistress. And this further 
consideration weighed with him—that to rob his own offspring 
of the comfort of a mother’s love was to inflict on the child 
needless punishment. Finally, having regard to Walewski’s 
character as a sheer opportunist, as well as to his nervousness of 
scandal, we must conclude that he was afraid of the consequences 
of driving Rachel to extremes. He could scarcely overlook the fact 

+ This letter, published elsewhere piecemeal, is given in its entirety 
in M. Louis Barthou’s Life of Rachel (Librairie Félix Alcan), 
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that she had powerful journalistic friends, and it did not help 
his ambitions to see them changed into enemies. 

As events turned out, it would have been decidedly awkward for 
‘Walewski to be at enmity with Rachel. For when he was doing his 
best to ingratiate himself with Louis Napoleon, in the hope 
of sharing the honours which that dreamy adventurer, carried to 
supreme power, would presently have to bestow, she happened to 
be the future Emperor’s mistress. However, the Count’s decision 
to restore little Alexandre averted unpleasant developments. 
Thereafter, though he and Rachel rarely met, they frequently 
corresponded, the future of their son calling for a certain amount of 
discussion. To his credit be it said, Walewski took the same in- 
terest in the boy as in the children whom he was to have by the 
Countess Walewski. He advised in the matter of his schooling, 
and after Rachel’s death helped Alexandre in his career. 

It was just as well that the Count did from time to time see his 
son, for the actress was inclined to spoil him, He was her “ darling 
little angel,” and nothing was too good for him, She who refused 
to truckle to anyone, whatever his position or rank in life might 
be, permitted this dark, handsome boy, who had something 
of her pinched look, and much of his father’s aristocratic 
demeanour, to do just as he pleased with her, a form of idolatry 
that made Pa and Ma Félix, parents of a sterner order, ques- 
tioningly shake their heads, How would such a spoilt and pampered 
pet, they asked, ultimately grow up? 

The boy liked going with his father to the circus, and cried 
whenever political appointments put obstacles in the way. On 
one occasion the unexpected arrival of Prince Jerome, Walewski’s 
uncle, caused the Count to disappoint his son. As little Alexandre 
had looked forward to spending a happy day with his male 
parent, whom he seldom saw, Rachel was left with the 
unenviable task of comforting him. Seeing his father under 
such circumstances, the boy, inquisitive like most youngsters 
of his age, took to asking his mother awkward questions, often 
to her dire embarrassment, as she ruefully confessed to Sarah. 
Such was the care taken of him, that he had only to look a little 
pale, to be rushed without hesitation to Montmorency for a change 
of air. On these occasions he had four doting aunts—Sarah, 
Rebecca, Lia and Dinah—to fuss over him. Sarah, who in 
Rachel’s absence was supposed to control the boy, complained that 
he was so spoilt as to be beyond reproof. The mother’s response 
was to write a coaxing note to her petted darling, imploring him 
to work a little with his aunt. One day she hoped to receive a letter 
traced by his own little white hand. 

Sweet-natured Virginie Déjazet, always a welcome visitor at 
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Montmorency, was a particular favourite of the boy. Unfor- 
tunately he muddled her up with the play Bajazet in which his 
mother was such a tremendous success, and Rachel, when recom- 
mending the comedienne to the good graces of a critic friend, 
pretended to be very annoyed over the matter. 

Did Mme. de Girardin ever learn of Rachel's treachery ? 
Seeing what a wide circle of friends she boasted, it is difficult to 
believe that she can have escaped knowing. Yet Rachel’s letters 
suggest the entire opposite, for they are written to invoke sym- 
pathy, not to avert anger, ‘‘ However great my grief,” runs one 
of her missives to the poetess, “I propose to rise superior to all 

, Mny troubles, and emerge great and strong, scornful of the stings 
of those poor wretches who would hinder my progress. God has 
punished my faults with a serious illness which nearly took me out 
of the world, but I mean to profit by my experience. It will help 
me to live up to a code of conduct newly-impressed on my small, 
but very hard, brain. . . . When you read these few lines you 
will say : ‘ What a queer mixture!’ Little perhaps will be com- 
prehensible to you.” Had Rachel been at all apprehensive 
regarding Delphine’s attitude, she would scarcely have written 
the last sentence quoted. 

Seeing that he had much the same libertine spirit as Rachel, 
who was often his hostess at Montmorency, Heine might have 
taken a more charitable view of her weaknesses. But, to the gifted 
ones of his own race, he was only kind when they were poor and 
downtrodden. The moment they rose to prosperity and power, 
that moment was the signal for him to abuse them. For hours he 
would find pleasure in the sing-song of a poor ignorant Jewish 
cantor intoning familiar Hebrew melodies, but let him hear some- 
thing by Meyerbeer, or a recitation by Rachel, and immediately 
his mouth filled with sneers and taunts. For all that he did not 
spurn favours from either. In the case of Rachel, he was only too 
delighted to be her guest, although he must have known that she 
sensed his active dislike of her character and personality. 

A German friend complained to the poet that, on visiting the 
tragedienne’s house, he had, much to his disgust, seen only her 
parents, an ordinary Jewish couple. ‘“ You do wrong to try and 
see Rachel in her home surroundings,” retorted Heine in his 
teasing fashion. ‘‘ Wait till you see her on the stage, where the 
poet breathes his own inspiration into her. . . . In her own house, 
or even in her stage-box, you will find only a gaunt and sallow 
woman with a large forehead, whose talk is mediocre, a woman 
wholly lacking in distinction, and almost lacking in real intelli- 
gence. I know because, to my sorrow, and to the loss of my 
illusions, I have seen her at home. Your complaint, dear friend, 
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reminds me of the man who, at a Fair, paid to enter a side-show 
where a ‘ miracle of nature ’—a living thing that was a cross 
between a rabbit and a pike—was to be seen. As he could find 
only the ordinary denizens of a menagerie, he sought out the 
proprietor, and demanded to be shown the ‘ miracle of nature.’ 
‘ He is not here at the moment,’ was the sauve reply, ‘ but if you 
walk along a little further you will see both his parents—the rabbit 
as well as the pike!’ You too, dear friend, wanted to see a 
‘ miracle of nature,’ and were shown only an old Jewish couple 
who produced it.” 

Guest at a luncheon party given by Rachel in honour of her 
birthday—she lunched usually at 3 p.m.—Heine, some time later 
that afternoon, asked to be excused on the plea that he had an 
important appointment to keep. His wife, however, remained 
behind. Actually his engagement was at the theatre with one 
Frisette, a young sempstress, who only worked when she had 
nothing better to do. By a strange coincidence, Mme. Heine 
chose to visit the same theatre. Judge of her astonishment to espy 
the poet seated suspiciously close to another woman, and such a 
woman / Clambering over to where he sat, she addressed him in 
tones of tearful reproach: “ Ah, Henri, never should I have 
dreamt to find you here!” 

There was nothing for IIeine to do but accompany his wife 
home. Afterwards he confessed to a friend that the affair, ter- 
minating as it did, was sheer robbery. “ Already,” he explained, 
“Thad disbursed more than twenty francs, without anything to 
show for my money!" For which reason the poet never forgot 
Rachel’s birthday party, nor its ignominious sequel—his Moscow- 
like retreat from Frisette. 

What a prejudiced view Heine took of Rachel’s conversation, 
‘we may gather from the testimony of Albert Vandam, that shrewd 
observer of French life who wrote under the pseudonym of “ An 
Englishman in Paris.” Between 1846 and 1853 he saw much of 
the tragedienne, and this is how she struck him: “I have never 
met anyone, either man or woman, who exercised the personal 
charm that Rachel did. I have been told since that Bismarck has 
the same gift. . . . I have an idea that the charm of both lay in 
their utter indifference to the effect produced, or else in their 
absolute confidence of the result of their simplicity of diction. 
Rachel’s art of telling a story, if art it was, reminded one of the 
characters of the Niebelungen ; for, notwithstanding her familiarity 
with Racine and Corneille, her vocabulary was exceedingly limited, 
and her syntax, if not her grammar, off the stage, not always free 
from reproach.” 

Macready’s nature was streaked with much of Heine’s bitterness. 
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Rarely could he find much to praise in members of his own 
following. Rachel powerfully attracted him, but, much as he 
professed to admire her talents, he could always find reason for 
uncharitable reservations. In the summer of 1846, watching her 
performance of “ Camille,” he thought her very good, “ but there 
was a deficiency of physical force, and in consequence her vehem- 
ence was too scolding, too cat-like in the spitting out of her 
reproaches.”” 

On the other hand, many competent judges considered Rachel’s 
“ Camille” to be the supreme expression of her genius. She 
revolutionized the famous swooning scene—that dramatic moment 
when the news of her lover’s death causes “ Camille” to faint 
away in her chair. Under Rachel’s eyes, a scene-shifter one day 
cut his hand. “ The sight of blood made her faint. When she 
recovered she realized the absurdity of swooning according to rule, 
and, thenceforth, when playing ‘ Camille,’ based her action on 
the natural reactions of a woman, and not on those of a tragedy 
queen. Some journalists blamed her for being too audacious. 
Charles Maurice (the blackmailing theatrical journalist) mocked 
at the impertinence of the ‘nervous, unbalanced little girl.’ But 
Rachel was right.” 

Had the tragedienne’s care for her reputation been as great and 
as constant as the zeal she displayed for her art, what little cause 
she would have given for being thought recklessly immoral ! 
But, judged by her actions, it would seem as if the price to be paid 
for her admirable industry on the stage had to be the degradation 
of her nature when she was off the stage. 

In one vital respect the break with Walewski was unfortunate 
for Rachel. It removed from her path a sobering influence, fear 
of consequences having tended to keep her behaviour within 
reasonably decorous bounds. Freed from this exacting lover’s 
restraint, she fell headlong into worse folly. Whereas in the early 
years of her stage career, she could plead force majeure as an excuse 
for her immoralities, now no such plea availed her. What was 
disreputable in her behaviour was entirely a matter of her own 
inclination. So far from being under duress to lead any particular 
form of life, she was in a position to suit her actions to her moods. 
Yet she fell easily into disreputable adventure, though we can well 
believe what she told Emile de Girardin, that out of the fevers 
and disorders of her so-called love-life no real happiness ever 
came to her. 

From the fact that she proceeded to lend herself to numerous 

1 Adolphe Brisson, Le Thédtre pendant La Guerre, [Xe Serie. The 
explanatory words in brackets have been added by the present writer. 
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liaisons, it would be quite unsafe toe argue that the actress was 
cursed with abnormal sensuality. Certainly her delicate features, 
fragile build and indifferent health, all belied such a suggestion ; 
whereas George Sand, who led a similar life, both looked and was 
extremely sensual. Asked if he had been the novelist’s lover, 
Delacroix, the painter, replied: ‘‘ Yes, like everybody else.” 
‘The most feasible explanation for the apparent contradiction is 
that a frequent change of lovers fed Rachel's vanity, which in the 
matter of her personal fascination was excessively great, besides 
supplying the variety and excitement constantly demanded by 
her restless nature. In excitement and change, she, and many 
of her contemporaries in the Paris world of art and letters, 
sought a way of escape from the prevalent malaise of the age— 
boredom. 

In most circles frequented by the actress, vanity was the ruling 
passion and accounted for much of the prevalent immorality. 
Sin, often enough, was a peace-offering to conceit, the presumption 
being that success in amorous adventure bestowed on men and 
women alike a certain cachet, as well as constituting definite proof 
of charm. Actresses set their caps at the highest personages in the 
land, and those who secured the chief prizes were voted the luckiest 
of the sisterhood, For a stage queen to be the mistress of a great 
man—great by reason of his position or wealth—was to see her 
fondest dreams come true, Envying Mdlle. George her memories 
of Napoleon, whose mistress she had been privileged to be, Virginie 
Déjazet wistfully remarked: ‘Had I been kissed by such 2 
wonderful man, I should never have wanted to wash my mouth |” 

‘Though it may not be any apology for Rachel’s actions, yet it 
does serve to put them in their right perspective to know that, 
in the business of her love-affairs, she behaved no worse than 
many other notable people living at the time. But while their 
lives have escaped any searching inquisition, hers has been sub- 
jected to a merciless probe. History has few cases to offer us 
where the episodic happenings in a woman’s existence have been 
documented with such minute, and one might add savage, 
completeness. 

The leading poets, playwrights and novelists of the period, 
should have been the last to throw stones at Rachel, for their 
own lives were similarly steeped in shame. If we take her fore- 
most contemporary, Victor Hugo, what do we find? That the 
year before Rachel and Walewski parted company, the poet, a 
peer of France, admired by a legion of admirers for having his 
thoughts on spiritual things, had been surprised in criminal con- 
vereation with the wife of a painter, notwithstanding that Mme. 
Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouot, his recognized mistress, were 
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both still alive. The frowsy court of Louis Philippe protected, 
rather than frowned on him, In quarters where one expected 
condemnation of his conduct, he was adjudged, not badly- 
behaved but just unlucky—to be found out. 

Tolerant to such unseemly conduct in its intellectual guides, 
Paris of the middle nineteenth century had little warrant for being 
more severe towards the foibles of its actresses—people who in 
the matter of morals were notorious for travelling light. This 
explained why the gossip occasioned by the break-up of Rachel’s 
liaison with Walewski made no difference to her popularity, One 
lover more or less—what did it matter compared with the salient 
fact that she was the only tragic actress whom the masses were 
willing to pay their hard-won francs to see? Yet, when a balance 
is struck, the existence of so easy-going a public conscience was 
far from being an advantage to Rachel, For it meant the triumph 
of her vagabond nature—complete surrender to the temptations 
inalienable from her position of stage queen. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
LOUIS NAPOLEON’S TURN 


HEN, disguised as a workman with a plank on his 

W shoulder, Louis Napoleon escaped from the fortress of 

Ham," he made his way to friendly London, and, much 
to his delight, met Rachel, free and unattached, playing to the 
usual crowded houses. Her sprightly conversation, 2 compound 
of the merriest and best-informed gossip in Paris, amused him 
intensely. Because of his long separation from congenial com- 
pany, Rachel’s society was the very thing to make him forget that, 
cooped up in a dreary prison, he had been compelled to see five 
years of his life utterly wasted—five years intended for active 
participation in world affairs. 

Earning £200 a week, the actress could afford to overlook Louis 
Napoleon’s poverty. That, at atime when he had hardly a shilling 
to call his own, she should welcome his attentions, is additional 
proof, if such were needed, that in her choice of lovers the actress 
‘was not necessarily influenced by predatory motives. Principally 
what attracted her to Prince Louis was his kinship with Walewski. 
He could be trusted to treat as a confidential family matter her 
recital of the Count’s ignoble behaviour in respect to her child. 
Whatever his faults—and heaven knows! they were numerous 
enough~~at heart Queen Hortense’s son was a kindly man. At 
once he showed himself sympathetic and ready to help. Among 
the first things he did was to write to Vieillard, his old tutor, then 
one of the French deputies, requesting him to take under his wing 
‘*a young and inexperienced girl, threatened with many dangers 
and beset by innumerable temptations.” 

That, with three known lovers already to her score, Rachel 
should strike Louis Napoleon as ‘‘a young and inexperienced 
girl,” only proves what a consummate actress she was—off, as 
well as on, the stage. But both were illogical beings, for while 
honestly anxious to protect Rachel from danger and temptation, 
the Prince saw no harm in making her his mistress, a situation 


1 Following his futile attempt to start a revolt at Boulogne against 
Louis Philippe, an attempt that never had the slightest chance of success, 
Louis Napoleon had been incarcerated in the fortress of Ham. 
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farcical enough to have supplied good Boccaccio, assuming he 
had been alive at the time, with an admirable plot for one of his 
droll stories. 

This summer (1846) Rachel made her first appearance at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Such was the glamour attaching to the 
actress, that the English aristocracy, defying the heat and the call 
of the country, stayed in town to welcome her, Most of Rachel’s 
old friends, such as the Duke of Wellington, Lord Brougham, 
and Lady Blessington, thought the opportunity of seeing her once 
again well worth a delayed holiday. Instead of being neglected 
by the Queen, who, according to some gullible writers of the 
period, had been scandalized by the tragedienne’s private life, 
Rachel, at Her Majesty’s specific request, played “ Phédre ” 
on July 22nd, with results infinitely pleasing to the monarch 
and her cultured consort. How enviable a reputation the 
actress enjoyed in this country may best be seen from the 
farewell tribute of The Times: “Thus does Rachel gloriously 
depart, having impressed the people of London with the con- 
viction that, in point of genius and finish, she is the highest actress 
of which the age can boast. The exquisite elaboration, which 
renders every character she undertakes a subject for the most 
minute study, she seems to have acquired more recently, The 
advance she has made in the estimation of the public is immense, 
and she leaves a name unrivalled.” 

The Illustrated London News (July 25th, 1846) held out the 
hope of the tragedienne appearing in some of Shakespeare's 
plays, and repeated the persistent rumour that she was studying 
English. ‘‘ We trust that this intention has not been abandoned,” 
said the chivalrous journal, “‘ and that next year we may have the 
gratification of seeing this inimitable artiste interpret the leading 
female characters of our own dramas.” 

Rachel was an even greater success in London the following 
year. Macready watched her rendering of “ Phédre.” “A 
very striking performance,” he confided to his diary, “ all interest- 
ing; all in a spirit of vehemence that made me feel a want of 
keeping. I could have fancied a more self-contained performance, 
more passionate fondness—not fury—in her love, and more 
pathos, I could imagine a performance exciting more pity for the 
character than she inspired, and equal effect in the scenes of rage 
and despair.” Remembering how stingy Macready could be 
in his praise, we do well to discount ninety per cent of his scurvy 
criticism. Until she had retired, or been safely buried, no actress 
got a word of approval from him. 

Now thoroughly at home in London, Rachel identified herself 
with the different amusements of the Metropolis. One evening 
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she was seen with a fashionable party at the Vauxhall masquerade. 
Most of August she spent touring the provinces, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow and Edinburgh, being among 
the cities visited. Everywhere she was given a warm welcome 
by the cultured classes, though the provincial public, as a whole, 
shied at the prospect of having to endure two hours of Racine 
and Corneille in the original French. 

Negotiations were also opened with a Dublin theatre manager ; 
but £290 per night secured—the sum proposed for herself and 
the indifferent troupe which she took along with her—was con- 
sidered too hazardous. “ If anyone had then prophesied that, 
within twelve months after, £1,500 nightly would be averaged 
in the last-named city to five performances of Jenny Lind at an 
unprecedented scale of prices, he would have been pronounced 
an incurable lunatic. Such is the unfathomable lottery of all 
theatrical speculation,” 

Rachel’s reception in Birmingham (August 19th) when she 
played ‘“ Camille ” was particularly cordial, At this distance of 
time it is amusing to study the ingenious efforts of the Theatre 
Royal management to boom the great actress, They laid appro- 
priate emphasis on her recent appearance before Queen Victoria, 
and on the enormous expense involved in her engagement. Yet, 
compared with to-day, the theatre charges seem ridiculously 
cheap: lower boxes 7s.; upper boxes 5s.; pit 3s.; gallery 
1s, 6d. Of the available accommodation, only a few of the 
cheaper seats remained unsold. 

The tragedienne’s two days’ visit to Edinburgh (August 23rd 
and 24th) was remarkable for one minor historical event—it 
afforded Matthew Arnold, then a young man close on twenty-five, 
his first opportunity of seeing Rachel act. Her genius, as reflected 
in Les Horaces and Phédre, so enchanted him that he followed her 
to Paris, and, for two months while she played, never missed a 
single performance. Fate ensured that Rachel’s imperious 
image, alike with the haunting sound of her voice, should remain 
permanently engraved on his memory. Long after her death 
she would be a living presence to the ever-thoughtful poet, as he 
sat musing by the fire. When his niece, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
rushed back from Paris full of the wonder of Sarah Bernhardt 
whom she had seen in Phédre, the old man (Uncle Matt) listened 
to what she had to say, then, patting her hand, wistfully remarked : 
“But, my dear child, you see—you never saw Rachel!” And 
there were others nearer his own age to agree with him, not least 

1 The Life and Times of Charles Kean, by J. W. Cole. 


3 From a playbill in the possession of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Gabrielle Enthoven @ollection. 
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the painter, Lord Leighton, who, when a young man, had also 
seen the tragedienne act. In his opinion, Rachel was as superior 
to Sarah Bernhardt, as golden-voiced Sarah was to the actresses 
of her own generation. 

From Edinburgh the tragedienne wrote complaining, with 
a certain amount of acrid humour, of the Sabbatarian rigours of 
a country where all transport—rail, steamship and coach—was 
at a standstill on a Sunday. As a result her return to Paris would 
be delayed a day longer than she anticipated. After three months’ 
continuous “‘ fagging ”, she stood greatly in need of repose. Still, 
in three days’ time the farce would be played, and she would be 
back in her own room at Montmorency, which old Ma Félix 
must see was suitably decked out for the occasion. 

Meanwhile Rachel had renewed her friendship with Louis 
Napoleon. Though mingling with such amusing companions 
as D’Orsay and Disraeli, the Prince, crippled by lack of money, 
was often at his wits’ end to know how best to occupy his leisure 
hours. He jumped, therefore, at the opportunity of accompanying 
Rachel on her tour of the North. As a sort of third, there travelled 
in the same railway compartment, his spoilt, raven-haired, rather 
striking-looking cousin, Prince Napoleon, son of Prince Jerome, 
whose claim to attention rose entirely out of his lecheries, which 
were on an extensive scale. Foolishly enough, the future Emperor 
thought the train journey a suitable opportunity for going to 
sleep. When cautiously he opened his eyes again, it was to find 
Rachel and his cousin very much occupied with one another. 

Under the circumstances, Louis Napoleon thought it best to 
go to sleep again, but next day he took the train back to London, 
In due course, he persuaded Miss Howard, a young woman of 
wealth, to take Rachel’s place, and incidentally finance his 
ambitions. However, it was not long before his thoughts again 
busied themselves with Rachel, and when, a few weeks later, she 
left Charing Cross, en route for Paris, he, as well as Plon-Plon,? 
were at the station to bid her adieu. In a much more ambitious 
setting the three would meet again. What ground Prince Louis 
Jost on the railway journey to the North of England, he would 
more than recover, and his cousin, biding his time, would also 
find that in Rachel’s commodious heart there was room, too, 
for him. 

In March of that same year, (1847), Disraeli published his 

1 M. Georges d’Heylli, in his book, Rachel, d’aprés sa Correspondance, 
wrongly gives the date of this letter as 1845. It should be 1847. 

? A pet name bestowed on Prince Napoleon by his doting mother. 
‘The train incident was related to M. Augustus Filon by the ex-Empress 
Eugénie,who had it direct from Napoleon III. Vide M. Filon’s book on 
the ex-Empress. . 
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favourite novel Tancred, largely a glorification of his race. At 
some time or other he must have been present at Rachel’s per- 
formances, for the curious interpolation entitled, “ The History of 
the Baroni Family ”, was undoubtedly suggested by the actress's 
romantic rise to fame. Moreover, it must have been added when 
the book was nearly finished, for it bears all the signs of having 
been forcibly sandwiched into the novel. We are introduced to 
Josephine, a young Jewish girl strikingly handsome, very slender 
and dark as night, who enacts a scene from one of Racine’s 
tragedies, and generally shares the same vagabond kind of life 
which Rachel led when a child. Our last glimpse of Mdlle. 
Josephine is when she has become “ the glory of the French stage, 
without any question the most admirable tragic actress since 
Clarion. The spirit of French tragedy has risen from the imperial 
couch on which it had long slumbered since her appearance, at 
the same time classical and impassioned, at once charmed and 
commanded the most refined audience in Europe.” 

Extending her interest in the Bonaparte dynasty, Rachel, 
back again in Paris, admitted a humble camp follower to her 
favour. The new lover was Arthur Bertrand, whom we last 
heard of acting as second to the unfortunate Dujarier. A good- 
looking scamp, four years older than Rachel, he was the son of 
that faithful General who shared the exile of the fallen Emperor 
at St, Helena. His last job of work had been to accompany the 
Joinville expedition which brought back Napoleon’s remains. 
Since then, in drinking and gambling, he had wasted his substance. 
The parental allowance being exhausted, he had recourse to 
loans from his women-friends, without however remembering 
to pay them back. Of his victims the worst to be treated was 
Virginie Déjazet, who was disposed to pardon much to his youth. 
Having taken all her money, he turned to Rachel, so much 
bigger game, but, at the mention of the word “loan ’’, she, who 
when it suited her book could be a true daughter of Pa Félix, 
softly regretted her inability to help him, all her spare cash having 
gone to ease brother Raphaél’s needs. That, after learning 
his true character, the tragedienne should continue to tolerate 
him, is only to be explained by her fondness for having presentable 
young men of good birth at her beck and call. 

Finding herself pregnant, Rachel thought the best course 
was to brazen things out; hence this jesting letter’ to her 

1 To spare the feelings of the Félix family, M. George d’Heylli, when 
publishing his “ Life” of Rachel, mutilated the text of this letter so as to 
read, “‘I have decided to re-enter France only after the worst possible 
distractions.” Also he gave the date as June 13th, 1848, a deliberate 
falsification. In the matter of dates, this otherwise excellent and 
industrious writer is little to be trusted. 
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sister: ‘‘ Sarah, old girl, doubtless you will do your best to oblige 
me with a thousand tomfooleries. I am in need of laughter, and 
T name you my witty and gracious court-jester. Fix your own 
terms for the post. I have decided to re-enter France enceinte. 
Away with regrets! Quick march! Let the drum strike up; 
then three somersaults like Pagliacci, and lo! the thing is done. 
I love you, I embrace you, and bid you adieu, for I am just going 
to play ‘ Camille.’ ” 

The letter, said Rachel in a warning postscript, was only to be 
shown to Charles-—--, Sarah’s lover. In other words it was to 
be treated as a private and confidential communication, and thus 
kept from the outside world. But Rachel had only been in her 
grave twelve years, when the letter was already figuring in a sale 
of autographs, a circumstance which speaks ill for Sarah’s sense 
of honour. In that sale it was noted by Anatole France, then 
willing to earn an honest penny by reviewing the different literary 
and historical curiosities which came to market. ‘‘ Here we have 
not so much a letter of Rachel as that of any ordinary woman,” 
was his one simple remark ; “ hence marginal comments would be 
an outrage.” 

That, from a whole pile of autographs, Anatole France should 
pick out this item for special reference, is to be accounted for 

yy his own boyish memories of the tragedienne. It so happened 
that he lived in the same house as Rachel. While talking to the 
porter one day, he saw her slowly descend the stairs. She was 
simply dressed, with a hood over her pale face. On approaching 
him, she stopped, and, bending her dark shining eyes upon him, 
mother-like, patted his head with her small white hand. Then, 
turning to the porter, she gravely remarked: ‘‘ Bid this boy’s 
parents take good care of him. There is red in his cheeks, and 
yet otherwise how very pale he is.’ In this chance-met child, 
Rachel, stricken with the disease which was to cause her death, 
thought she recognized her own symptoms. 

A second letter to Sarah reflected the annoyance of the actress 
over her condition. In place of the former brazen tone had come 
the familiar signs of acute embarrassment : 


“If ¥ have not written sooner, it is because 1 know of only one 
subject of which to speak, and it is so sad that I always fear to lift 
my pen. But, to avoid being a complete invalid (since I no longer 
belong solely to myself) I take my courage in both hands... . I 
want to speak to you of Raphaél, of this dear child who seems to 
have been specially sent to relieve my sorrows. 

“ T cannot tell you how much his presence benefits me ; how much 
his devotion touches me. He sees my sorrows ; when he does not 
see them, he divines them, and what he does to distract me is 
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incredible. It is not a young man that I have with me, but 2 man of 
feeling. He rarely leaves me, and only goes for a walk when I 
upbraid him. . . . He is my father, my child, my friend, and my 
business adviser.1 Only he believes that I am continually being 
cheated, and he is like a cat watching a mouse.” 


Even more descriptive of her real feelings was a note to M. 
Mantel, that old-time friend to whom Rachel was never chary 
of unburdening herself : 


“I have great success, but at what cost! At the expense of my 
health and my life. The enthusiasm of the applauding crowd 
passes into my blood, and sets me on fire. How, then, can I recon- 
cile myself to going home unmoved, to eat and sleep alone—and to 
despair? No, no, but I must. The public, the world, sees the 
artiste, but forgets the woman,” 


Before returning to Paris, Rachel thought fit to rest at Marly-le- 
roi. Disturbed by her state, she was scarcely in the mood to 
undertake the exertions of a new play. But Madame de Girardin, 
anxious about her still unplayed masterpiece, Cléopdtre, fumed 
and fretted, and Scribe, the most popular playwright of the day, 
who had a new play, Adrienne Lecouvreur, ready to Rachel’s 
order, wondered how long he, too, would be kept waiting. With 
unpardonable brutality, he remarked to his friends: ‘‘ You 
probably know the trick the rascal has played on us. She is 
nearly four months pregnant. ‘The news is official, and moreover 
the comet is visible to the naked eye. The fact struck me at once. 
T shall try and get her to play Cléopdtre before her confinement ; 
afterwards we shall have her undivided attention for our own 
affairs,” 

A coarse fellow at heart, Scribe had every reason for being 
indulgent towards erring women, since his own amatory adven- 
tures were an important contribution to their ruin. Arséne 
Houssaye tells us that he had to provide the playwright with no 
fewer than three boxes at the Comédie Frangaise—one for each 
of his mistresses ! 

Much to the surprise of those aware of the facts, Rachel 
promised to produce Cléopdtre on November 13th. She was as 
good as her word. Observed only by a few among the brilliant 
audience that night, there was enacted on the stage an unrehearsed 
comedy far nearer to human realities than anything that ever came 
out of Madame de Girardin’s brain. In a stage-box sat Arthur 
Bertrand. From time to time, the glamorous sovereign of the 


1 Brother Raphaél, having shown little success on the stage, had, like 
his father, turned impresario. At this time he was his sister's Barnum, 
exploiting her talent at every turn. 
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fabulous East looked up from her gorgeous couch to glance 
lovingly, not at the Antony of the cast, but at the pinchbeck 
Antony with whom her own private life was entangled. To be 
able to indulge in these asides, without detriment to her acting, 
was part of Rachel’s stage-mastery. It was her habit, at suitable 
moments, to direct her gaze towards the boxes, and reward friends 
whom she liked with a delicious smile of recognition. 

For the production of Judith, the Rothschilds were said to have 
lent Rachel their jewels. Decked out in glittering diamonds and 
translucent pearls, she looked a typical beauty of the Orient. 
But neither the Rothschilds, nor the Jews generally, were much 
interested in the réle of ‘' Cleopatra”. Devoid of the expected 
support of her rich co-religionists, the tragedienne could scarcely 
hope to make a success of Mme. de Girardin’s wishy-washy play. 
But, to please her old friend, and perhaps to oblige Emile, ‘a 
husband to every wife but his own”’, she persevered with the 
réle for several nights more. Then, on the ground of illness, 
she withdrew to Neuilly-sur-Seine. There on January 26th, 
1848, her child, christened ‘‘ Gabriel-Victor Félix,” was born, 

inlike Walewski, who had some sense of honour, Bertrand 
had none. Hence he took no steps to recognize the infant. His 
attitude of indifference was not displeasing to Rachel. In her 
opinion, there was little to gain, and much to lose, from having 
the child identified with such a poltroon. Better that he should 
grow up with the quite ordinary Jewish name of Félix, than be 
linked with a good-for-nothing wastrel. Had she been annoyed 
by Bertrand’s attitude, we should expect to see her breaking off 
the intimacy with him as soon as she left her bed. But, so far 
from showing any sign of petulance, she prolonged the liaison 
until April; then gave the worthless lover his congé, sugaring 
the disagreeable pill with the assurance that he was not to blame 
for the decision. Disraeli remarked that one should treat one’s 
mistresses like good cigars—throw them away before they 
became rank. It was exactly this policy that Rachel pursued 
with her lovers. Like Catherine the Great, she dropped them 
before they became tiresome, and calmly passed on to the next 
adventure. 

Having no father of his own, Gabriel Félix became the special 
responsibility of Grandpa Félix, who, left to himself, would have 
brought the boy up as a Jew. But Rachel had other views for 
him. He should follow the religion of his male ancestors—the 
Bertrands. Asked why both her sons were being reared as 
Christians, she replied : ‘‘ Seeing that their fathers are Christians, 
surely there can be nothing strange in that!” Thus the boys, 
who for some part of their childhood were to be inseparable 
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companions, were spared the confusion and handicap of belonging 
to different Faiths. 

Of her two sons, ‘‘ Gabie,” as his mother affectionately called 
the younger, showed much the less promise. He was sluggish 
and dull-witted, over-fond of jam, but, with all his faults, as 
Rachel tenderly remarked, “‘ not a bad child.” Again, instead 
of being blessed with his brother’s physical distinction, he had 
his mother’s delicate build, and at first was not particularly’ 
attractive in appearance. In a score of traits Alexandre revealed 
himself a true grandson of Napoleon; whereas in Gabriel the 
blood of the pedlar’s line predominated. The difference mostly 
showed itself in their manner before strangers. Alexandre was 
self-possessed and authoritative, Gabriel timid and unobtrusive, 
apt to seek his brother’s protection on the slightest provocation. 
But, as he grew older, the younger one developed a much sturdier 
character, and in every way was as fine a young man as one could 
hope to meet. 

Struck by the contrast between the two boys, Rachel is said to 
have remarked: ‘ Gabie will be his brother’s coachman,”! If 
ever she was tempted to pass such a comment, which is doubtful, 
palpably she did not mean to be taken seriously, for she had the 
same affection for the one son as for the other. Never allowed 
to forget that she had two wonderful grandsons, Ma Félix wil- 
lingly took a hand in their upbringing, pleased to carry out any 
instructions from her daughter when on tour. We read of 
Rachel advising that at a prize-giving ceremony “ Gabie” should 
wear his new uniform, so as to look as well as his brother, 
that the newness should be washed out of his new white trousers, 
and, finally, that he and Alexandre should wear black neckcloths 
and grey gloves, prospective gifts from their grandmother. 

Only for a brief period did the two boys share the same school 
life, though at holiday time they were invariably together. M. 
Mantel speaks of seeing them in the garden of Sainte-Barbe-des- 
Champs, by Fontenay-aux-Roses. Alexandre, a lively and 
intelligent youth of thirteen, had his arm round the neck of nine- 
year-old Gabriel, whom M. Mantel describes as delicate-looking, 
of a lighter complexion than his brother, with eyes timid and 
half-closed. It was easy to see, adds our authority, that the elder 
was the jealous protector of the younger, and that what united 
them was the true spirit of friendship. 

Proud of her growing sons, Rachel took good care that their 
eyes should not rest on what was not good for them. She took 


2 Compare with the remark of Lady Mornington on seeing her son 
(the great Duke of Wellington) at the Dublin theatre after 2 long absence : 
“There is my ugly boy Arthur.” 
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out of her library a freely illustrated edition of Voltaire’s Le 
Pucelle, and deposited it with a friend, explaining that this 
caution was necessary, as her boys wandered at will about the 
house. We must presume that, boyish-like, they dipped their 
fingers into cases and drawers where they had no business to be 
rummaging. 

While Gabriel was still in his swaddling-clothes, important 
events, which were to have a considerable influence on the 
career of his mother, were happening in Paris. Louis Philippe 
lost his Throne, falling a victim to bad government, to a too 
unbending Conservatism, and to the unfortunate tendency of 
the French to lampoon any leader who fails to ensure them glory. 
Given up to republican exuberance and mob rule, the capital 
found the chaste performances of the Comédie Frangaise little to 
its taste. As a consequence the theatre was deserted, the dis- 
ordered spectacle of the streets offering far more excitement. 
Nothing seemed more certain than that the house of Moliére 
would be overwhelmed in ruin. 

Driving past the Porte Maillot in her own carriage, Rachel, 
who had Louise Colet with her for company, heard only the 
strident roar of the Marseillaise which was being sung on all 
sides. It made her wonder whether the revolutionary hymn 
might not be turned to account by the Comédie Frangaise. Directly 
she reached home she began to rehearse the Marseillaise, chanting, 
rather than reciting, its different strophes, With a tablecloth 
made to do service as a flag, and her attitudes adapted to bring 
out the meaning of the words, Rachel showed what magnificent 
drama genius could make of the patriotic hymn. “ You will 
magnetize the audience,” cried Sarah, who had been asked to 
watch, 

Before coming to a final decision, the tragedienne consulted in 
turn Auber, the composer ; Lockroy, the Director of the theatre ; 
and Janin. Of the three, the critic alone was unfavourable to 
the project. ‘‘ Do not set alight passions which may be beyond 
your power to control,” was his advice. But Rachel had made 
up her mind beyond recall. For good or for evil, she was deter- 
mined to placate the revolutionary public with this appetizing 
morsel. 

At the conclusion of her performance of “ Camille" on March 
6th (1848), an excited audience, drawn by the announcement 
that Rachel would chant the Marseillaise,1 breathlessly waited 
for the curtain to re-ascend. When the curtain did go up, it was 

* Some time previously, one of the actors of the theatre had recited 
the Marseillaise trom the stage, but, 20 feebly, that he might have been 
spared his pains. 
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to reveal Rachel in a simple white tunic, the tricolour flag 
grasped firmly in her hand. As she began to speak—Allons ! 
enfants de la patrie—her eyes, which Houssaye tells us had the 
sparicle of diamonds, gleamed with a feverish brilliance which 
the supernatural pallor of her face accentuated. She was the 
personification, not only of the Revolution, but of the tragic 
spirit of suffering which resides in the hymn’s immortal lines. 
Her tones, low-pitched at first, rose and fell as each stanza 
received its appropriate dramatic accompaniment, until at the end 
they dwindled into a death-like whisper, haunting and solemn. 
Meanwhile, the folds of the flag wrapped gracefully round her, 
Rachel had sunk on to one knee—a sight never to be forgotten. 
Many in the audience were reduced to tears and even sobbed 
aloud ; others, to give vent to their pent-up feelings, hysterically 
applauded. 

As he left the theatre, Théophile Gautier could think only of 
Rachel’s superb grace and exquisite beauty. Janin had the 
impression that the whole vast house vibrated as a single soul in 
unison with the tragedienne’s passionate heart. But in the wings, 
acknowledging the congratulations of her colleagues, Rachel had 
only one dry remark to offer: “‘ Comrades! The farce is played !”” 
That aptly summed up her opinion of the Revolution. She, whu 
so often felt like “ disenduking ’’ herself, was just as eager to be 
** disenjingoed.”” 

For twenty-four nights the Comédie Frangaise lived on the new 
sensation provided by Rachel. While other theatres were empty 
barns, the house of Moliére was packed to the doors. Among 
those to enjoy the spectacle was Lord Normanby, the British 
Ambassador, who, seven years previously, had displayed an almost 
embarrassing interest in Rachel, but now contented himself with 
befriending Mdlle. Denain, an actress less known to fame. 
Though he doubted the sincerity of the gifted artiste, what he saw 
struck him as a triumph of superabundant energy, irresistibly 
thrilling. 

“* An angel, not a sibyll,” was the verdict of George Bancroft, 
the American Ambassador in London, then on a visit to Paris. 
‘* Every word went to the soul . it seemed as if the brave little 
one were going up to heaven in your presence.”” Louise Colet 
compared the effect of the performance to a mighty breath of 
hope that bore along with it all youthful desires. Béranger, 
hearing her enthusiastic praise, cautiously remarked : ‘‘ I greatly 
fear we have been made to tumble down the stairs we should have 
walked down!’? George Sand shared the general admiration, 
describing the tragedienne as the exquisite incarnation of pride, 
courage and energy, her poses deserving of study by all artists. 
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The extraordinary power of Rachel’s acting at this period may 
be gathered from the lucid impressions of two English-speaking 
observers—Arthur Stanley, the future famous Dean of Westmin- 
ster, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, the American sage. First we 
will take Stanley. Visiting Paris in the company of Jowett, who 
was to enjoy equal renown as Master of Ballio!, he saw Rachel in 
Lucréce and the Marseillaise : ‘* The chief thing that struck me,’’ 
he afterwards wrote, ‘‘ was her great simplicity, and the total 
absence of rant. The two great scenes were—one, when she 
described a dreadful dream till your blood ran cold; the other, 
when she came in, after the catastrophe, to kill herself, and then it 
was extraordinary to see the complete transformation which she 
had undergone. You could hardly have recognized her. A world 
seemed to have passed over her head since she last came on the 
stage. . . . She came forward for the Marseillaise in white, as 
before. It is difficult to describe it. She had seemed to be a 
woman—she became a ‘being’—sublime irony, prophetic 
enthusiasm, demoniacal fierceness, succeeded each other like 
flashes of lightning. And then, with a solemn march, she advanced 
at the last stanza to the tricolour standard and knelt, folding it in 
her embrace, as with a determination that nothing should ever 
part her from it—a love, an adoration as if it were an animated 
creature. . . . Had Nero fallen instead of Louis Philippe, the 
impression conveyed could not have been more ferocious, They 
say that Rachel enters into it herself heart and soul, and is 
80 wrought up by it that she usually faints away when it is 
over,’’! 

Emerson, writing from Paris in May, said : “ I have seen Rachel 
in Phédre, in Mithridate, and now last night in Lucréce. . . . The 
best part of her performance is the terror and energy she can 
throw into passages of defiance or denunciation. Her manners 
and carriage are throughout pleasing by their highly intellectual 
east. And her expression of the character is not lost by your 
losing some word or look, but is continuous and is sure to be con- 
veyed. She is extremely youthful and innocent in her appear- 
ance, and when she appeared, after the curtain fell, to acknowledge 
the acclamations of the house and the heaps of flowers that were 
flung to her, her smile had a perfect good nature and a kind of 
universal intelligence.” 

During these historic weeks, few of the notable foreigners who 
were in Paris missed the unique spectacle of Rachel in the Mar- 
seillaise. But from her own point of view, the most important 
visitor to the theatre was Papa Crémieux, who, as a consequence 
of the quarrel over Véron, had not spoken to her for nearly seven 

+ A Victorian Dean, by the Dean of Westminster and Hector Bolitho. 
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years. He was now Minister of Justice. That he should patronize 
her performance seemed to the tragedienne an omen of happy 
augury—a heaven-sent opportunity to close the breach. So, 
without loss of time, she presented herself at the Minister's office 
in the Place Vendéme. He was affable and forgiving, but quite 
unable to pledge his wife to the same show of friendliness. 

Not at all discouraged, Rachel ventured to appeal to the love 
which Mme. Crémieux had for her in the past, but that stern 
dame was not so easily to be won over as her husband. ‘‘ We 
know one another too well to indulge in mutual deception,’”’? 
wrote back the relentless matron. ‘I no more believe in your 
repentance than I believe in the possibility of your mode of life 
changing. Our familiar domesticity, then, can offer you small 
satisfaction. From this expression of opinion, you will realize 
that I cannot entertain for you the feelings which the girl, once so 
welcome, inspired in me. But if this affection has vanished, there 
still remains lively appreciation of the great artiste, whose admir- 
able talent I applauded even so recently as yesterday. If, some- 
times, the great artiste were to come and see me, she would be 
willingly received. And if, by her conduct and bearing, Rachel 
should one day show that she can do all that she ought to do my 
friendship will quite naturally return to her. God pardons the 
repentant, I, who am but a humble mortal, dare not be more 
severe.” 

This uncompromising reply, a cold douche to her anticipations, 
greatly distressed Rachel, but she strove to hide her chagrin 
behind the old haughty manner. Repeating the familiar excuse 
that she had been calumniated, the annoyed actress told Mme. 
Crémieux that, in view of the way in which she had been rebuffed, 
she could only regret having believed that indulgent hearts still 
existed on earth. The attitude of the lawyer's wife was conditioned 
by her unbending principles. Yet it is permissible to doubt 
whether, in the end, such a display of austerity was not calculated 
to do more harm than good. If Rachel’s character was to be 
changed for the better, it was surely not helpful to deprive her of 
the benefit of any healthful influence that was available. 

After being thanked by the sociétaires for saving the Comédie 
Frangaise, Rachel went on a tour of the French provinces, 
where the people were no less eager than the Parisians to hear her 
chant the Marseillaise. Pa Félix stage-managed the affair, and, 
to give the enterprise the aspect of 2 patriotic demonstration, 
flourished a special letter of commendation from Ledru-Rollin, 
Minister of the Interior. At Montpellier, Rachel paid a visit to 
Madame Lafarge, who was undergoing a life-sentence for the 


1 La Vie Sentimentale de Rachel, by Mme. Valentine Thomson. 
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crime of poisoning her husband with arsenic. Her case had turned 
France into two violently opposed camps—those who firmly 
believed in her innocence, and those who were fully persuaded of 
her guilt. Rachel was careful to explain that sympathy, and not 
idle curiosity, had induced her to come along. ‘‘ Ah, you have too 
good a heart and too fine an intelligence for that assurance to be 
necessary,” replied Madame Lafarge. Rachel offered to recite 
for her entertainment, but the poor prisoner would not hear of it. 
‘* No, no,”’ she protested, ‘‘ that would be to make me regret the 
world too much, and I am teaching myself not to regret life.’” 
Much affected, the tragedienne kissed her and left. 

Narrating the melancholy experience to Sarah, her invariable 
confidant, Rachel remarked : ‘‘ If it were in my power to command 
a particular favour, I would ask for the release of this poor creature 
(married through a matrimonial agency), who slowly but surely 
is dying from remorse, or from the injustice of man.’ Three 
years later, by the order of Louis Napoleon, then President of the 
Republic, Madame Lafarge was released, only to die within a few 
months of obtaining her freedom. 

The morbid feeling which this prison visit aroused in the 
actress’s nature was aggravated by other causes, such as the ill- 
success of the second Dutch tour, the endless growls of Pa Félix 
and brother Raphaél over the sad state of business, and the per- 
sistent thought that her exhausting efforts had ceased to bring her 
either profit or happiness. ‘‘ I am beginning to lose my gaiety,”’ 
she wrote to Sarah ; ‘‘ gloomy ideas and thoughts multiply in my 
mind. Sometimes I am seized with the fantastical notion of retir- 
ing with my two children to Switzerland for the rest of my days. 
‘To live in the environs of Geneva would call for little money, and 
there, conveniently near, my sons would have a first-class college.2 
Alternatively, I dream of repairing my fortunes in the United 
States, and of being able, in two years’ time possibly, to assure 
the future of my dependants ; finally winding up at the Thédtre- 
Frangats on a modest salary.” 

Despite her huge earnings, Rachel had not yet managed to save 
much money. The greater part of her resources had gone to 
benefit the rapacious Félix family. It was she who defrayed the 
education of the younger sisters, who kept Raphaél’s head above 
water, who established the parents in comfortable surroundings, 
and who paid off Sarah’s bills, presented twice yearly with painful 
regularity. When the elder sister pressed for still more help, 
Rachel hinted that, in order to keep her affairs straight, she would 
be obliged to sell the last of her shares. Altogether the summer of 
1848 was a discouraging period for the actress, and her spirits 

1 Alexandre was eventually put to college at Geneva: 
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remained at a low ebb. ‘‘ Away from my children,” she wrote, 
“T have always a sad heart.”” 

When Rachel’s temper was frayed, Sarah had generally to bear 
the brunt. Having been accused by Pa Félix of creating dissen- 
sion in the family, she received the following sharp rebuke from 
her sister : 


“Papa has just received a letter from Rebecca telling him of a 
scene that has taken place between you, mother and herself. My 
dear Sarah, it is high time that you changed your character, for 
Rebecca is no longer a child, and, for her age let me tell you, not 
inferior to you in any respect. Doubtless I do wrong to meddle in 
all these quarrels, but the fact is that I have not the sengfroid to be 
indifferent to them, and am humiliated to see my family behaving 
to one another in a way that makes me ask, if God was not mistaken 
in pulling us out of the mire in which we lived before I entered on 
my dramatic career. 

“Neither the one nor the other of you is worthy of the good 
fortune Heaven has showered upon you these last ten years. It 
is shameful that the whole family is not more grateful. In words 
they are more than generous ; in acts they are ungrateful in the 
extreme. The Halle} is not more filthy than your tongues. My 
poor Sarah, learn to appreciate your, Position better, The advice 

give you is that of a sincere friend.’ 


‘Though Rachel trusted Sarah with her most intimate secrets, 
and, jointly with Ma Félix, churned her with the responsibility 
of looking after the two boys, Alexandre and Gabriel, she did 
not conceal a good-humoured contempt for her sister’s flighty and 
deceptive character. Among a number of precepts hung up in 
Rachel’s boudoir, and inscribed in her familiar caligraphy, Victor 
Hugo came across one which read: Make me respect my sister 
Sarah. Such an exhortation was badly needed, for, as often as 
Rachel relied on her sister’s help, just as often was she repelled by 
Sarah’s contemptible character. A miserable failure despite all 
her attempts to become an operatic “‘ star,’’ Sarah still boasted of 
eventually earning 100,000 francs a year with her voice. Her 
vanity also extended to her physical charms. She considered 
herself extremely handsome. Rachel merely thought her vulgarly 
plump. Decked out for a fancy dress ball as a shepherdess, Sarah 
invited her sister’s approval. Quick came the mocking comment : 
“Yes, dear, you certainly look like a shepherdess—who has 
devoured her flock ! ”” 


1 Rachel implies that the language used by the Félix family is the 
equivalent of that of Billingsgate. 

4 Letter formerly in the possession of Sir Theodore Martin, and used 
in his monograph on Rachel. 
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In the autumn, Rachel was pressed by Scribe and Legouvé to 
state her intentions regarding Adrienne Lecouvreur. Did she pro- 
pose to play in it ? Her answer was a firm “‘ No”. Too often had 
Scribe heard that familiar answer, or its variant, ‘‘ I shall never act 
in this play,” to believe that the tragedienne would change her 
mind. But Legouvé was more hopeful. He counselled patience. 
By dint of smooth phrases, he induced Rachel to attend a new 
reading of the play, with just those friends present whom she 
cared to choose. Taking charge of the reading himself, he 
managed to bring out all the play’s good points. To show herself 
impartial, the tragedienne praised the first act. Taking their cue 
from her manner, the others vigorously applauded the remaining 
acts—much to her annoyance. Though outmanceuvred, Rachel 
did not remain petulant long, and in the last act completely 
capitulated. Flinging her arms round Legouvé’s neck with 
characteristic impetuosity, she enthusiastically exclaimed : ‘‘ Why 
have you never thought of becoming an actor ?”” 

In having such easy access to La Grande, as Rachel was 
familiarly called, Scribe and Legouvé could count them- 
selves more fortunate than the generality of playwrights. The 
majority hung about her cold courtyard until their noses were 
blue, only to be finally repulsed by a janitor whose express in- 
structions were to admit no one without a written appointment. 
Nor did those authors fare any better, who wrote beforehand for 
the favour of an interview. Their letters remained unanswered. 
In fact, at the time of which we speak, so enormous had the 
tragedienne’s correspondence grown, that only the missives 
distinguished by a private mark—known only to special friends— 
or bearing an official imprimatur, were opened. The rest were 
bundled into the furnace. 

An appeal for an interview made by Victorien Sardou, whose 
fame would be established by Sarah Bernhardt, and not by 
Rachel, shared the common fate. It wasignored. Whereupon the 
young playwright set to work to discover ways and means of 
reaching the tragedienne. He learnt that the one sure expedient 
was to use a mysterious Dr. Chotel as intermediary. In Paris this 
strange fellow was Rachel’s doctor, but on provincial tours he 
became just a humble member of her troupe, entrusted with a 
part like the rest. While ready enough to help, Chotel was 
careful to point out that, even if a play by a notable author were 
actually placed in Rachel’s hands, there was no guarantee that 
she would read it through to the end. Indeed, the chances were 
that, after perusing it for a few minutes, possibly without her 
interest being aroused, she would toss the manuscript aside and 
forget all about it. Thanks to Chotel’s tactful energy, Sardou was 
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spared this treatment. Rachel did patiently wade through his 
play. But the theme, 2 Swedish one, made no appeal to her. 
“ Let the young fellow write me a Greek play,” she wrote back, 
“and then we will consider it.”* 

With so capricious an autocrat to deal with, what hope had 
Louise Colet of inducing the tragedienne to take up a masterpiece 
of her own, entitled Madeleine? Little or none. From the corre- 
spondence? of Gustave Flaubert, the famous author of Madame 
Bovary, we gather how much the fair Louise, who was then his 
mistress, pestered him for advice on this matter. As early as 
the autumn of 1847, when Rachel’s condition drew Scribe’s 
coarse comment, Mme. Colet and her literary lover had debated 
the chances of Rachel taking up her play. ‘That the tragedienne 
should be a prospective mother was, under the circumstances, 
trying, but dear Louise, so Flaubert advised, must be patient 
and tackle Rachel when she was her normal self, For, as he 
consolingly remarked to his lady-love, scarcely any piece played 
by her had utterly failed. Without Rachel a work might triumph ; 
with her success was complete. On the other hand, were a play 
waterlogged from the start, her aid would ensure it remaining 
afloat for some time at any rate. Admirable advice, but in Louise 
Colet’s case profitless, for when Rachel did condescend to glance 
at Madeleine, her answer was totally unfavourable. 

In the new year (1849), Louis Napoleon, now President of the 
French Republic, paid a visit to the Comédie Frangaise, to witness 
a performance by Rachel. Some time later, actress and future 
Emperor resumed their former intimate footing, though when 
she had had occasion, six months earlier, to see him on behalf of 
the theatre, her reserve surprised him. “ She came in like an 
Empress,” he told cousin “ Plon-Plon” ; ‘I was not even able 
to kiss the end of her little finger.’"® 

Installed at the Elysée, the tragedienne temporarily recovered 
that influence in affairs of State which, ever since the days of 
Louis XV, her sex in France had lost. “ Love to-day cannot 
procure for anyone even so much as a tobacco licence in the 
smallest town,”—such had been Stendhal’s mournful reflection 
some years previously. 

Advantageously placed as she was, Rachel ought to have been 
easonably happy, but she remained discontented and miserable. 
Mloreover, the morbid atmosphere of the new play, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, reacted on her nerves. Every time she rehearsed the 

3 Les Papiers de Victorien Sardou, by Georges Mouly. 

* Correspondance de Gustave Flaubert, Nouvelle édition augmentée 
(Deuxidme série). 

* Le Vrat Prince Napoléon, by Frangois Berthet-Leleux. 
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death scene, she had the haunting presentiment of being doomed to 
die at the same early age as the heroine. There was an evening, so 
Legouvé tells us, when besides himself and the stage-foreman the 
dimly-lit theatre held only Rachel and the actors Regnier and 
Maillard, all the other members of the company, their work 
finished, having gone home. In the pale drawn faces of the two 
actors was reflected the emotion which Rachel’s realistic acting 
inspired in them, Thinking to please, Legouvé drew the tragedi- 
enne’s attention to her colleagues’ distraught expression, but, 
so far from being flattered, she continued to weep. Where- 
upon the playwright took her hand, and soothingly remarked : 
“Dear friend, you played that fifth act as you will never play it 
again in your life.” “ You are right,” was the sad reply, “ and do 
you know why ? Because inside me a strange thing happened. I 
wept, not for Adrienne, but for myself. Of a sudden, something, 
I know not what, told me that I should die young, just as she 
died, I seemed to be in my own room, at my last hour, present 
at my own death. Moreover, when we reached the phrase, ‘ Adieu, 
triumphs of the theatre! Adieu, raptures of an art that I have 
loved so much !’, what you saw me weep were real tears. In my 
despair I thought that, presently, there would remain nothing of 
her who was Rachel, not a trace of what was her talent.” 

As to one part of her melancholy premonition, Rachel was 
right. Like Adrienne Lecouvreur, she was fated to die in her 
thirty-eighth year. As to the other part, she was just as wrong. 
So far from her fame decreasing with the passage of the years, 
it tends only to become more secure, for no one has succeeded 
in taking Rachel’s place. She dwells indisputably among the 
immortals, and few will want to challenge her right to be con- 
sidered the world’s greatest actress. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur proved one of Rachel’s finest successes, 
though to-day we should probably regard it as just sentimental 
bric-a-brac. Little wonder that in exchange for such trash she was 
reluctant to abandon the noble tragedies of Racine and Corneille, 
or that the faithful masses were vexed when, false to her own 
inclinations, she turned away from the old gods to worship in alien 
groves. Largely at the instance of Arséne Houssaye, often a 
bad counsellor, Rachel was persuaded to embark on dramatic 
experiments that wasted her time, and added nothing to her 
fame. 

The truth is that, of all the living playwrights, poor absinthe- 
soaked Alfred de Musset was the only one with sufficient genius 
to write a play worthy of Rachel. Had he paid more attention 
to his art, and less to his sordid amours, he would have created for 
the tragedienne, not one, but several masterpieces fit to rank with 
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the best in her repertory. Compared with the French Byron, 
this spoilt child of the century, Scribe and Legouvé were un- 
inspired hacks. Neither Dumas pére, nor Victor Hugo, had. 
anything of value left to offer the drama; Alfred de Vigny was in- 
terested only in Marie Dorval, while Dumas fils did no more than 
make successful heroines out of consumptive cocottes. Balzac 
talked of working for the stage, but died before any serious test 
was possible. There was no one else. Victorien Sardou’s day was 
still to come, but one doubts whether even he had the necessary 
inspiration to fit Rachel’s genius into worthy réles. 

Contemporary playwrights complained that there was no 
pleasing Rachel. Had they been more talented, they would 
probably have had less cause for dissatisfaction. On the point 
as to what was appropriate to her gifts, Rachel was fastidious 
to a degree scarcely imaginable to-day, She loved the tragedies 
of Racine and Corneille, because only in their universal and 
timeless themes did she find room for the full development of her 
powers. To present-day taste, the passions, as treated by the old 
French poets, may seem stilted and unnatural, but, as interpreted 
by Rachel, they ran with haunting reality and had an almost 
modern appeal. Her spirit, leaping the gulf of the centuries, 
passed into the bodies of these dead Romans and Greeks, giving 
them not only recognizable life, but a memorable individuality 
which was derived entirely from herself. Thus, neither in familiar 
attributes, nor in human significance, were the characters in 
Rachel's classic repertory separated from the realism of her own 
times. Transformed by her genius, the puppets of Racine and 
Corneille were seen to be actuated by much the same love, hate, 
envy and scorn as were to be found in the women of the nineteenth 
century. And one and all bore the unmistakable stamp of the 
actress’s vehement personality. ‘‘ Phédre *’, ‘‘ Camille’’, ‘‘ Her- 
mione ’’ and ‘‘ Roxane ’’—what were they but Rachel herself in 
one or other of her passionate guises ? 

Without the tragedienne to transfuse their cold forms into 
warm, pulsating life, it is questionable whether the old classic 
poets, however much they were reverenced by the masses, would 
have retained so long their renewed lease of life. For when the 
emotions of the Paris public were critically analysed, it was not so 
muuch Racine and Corneille that they wanted to see, as the many 
sides of Rachel’s emotional art—above all, Rachel herself, the 
most intriguing creature in all France. 

While the tragedienne was packing the Comédie Frangaise 
with her tearful representations, death was busying itself with her 
friends, Lady Blessington, glad, like D’Orsay, of the hospitality 
of Paris, had finally given up the struggle. Mme. Récamier, 
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decayed and old, fell an easy victim to the cholera. To the end she 
retained the deepest admiration for Rachel, remembering how 
constant the actress had been in her visits to L’Abbaye-au-Bois. 
Chateaubriand, last of her cavaliers, having passed away, the 
great lady had found little left to hold her to life. Almost with 
his dying breath, the proud aristocrat had praised the tragedienne’s 
art. “‘ How sad to think, Mademoiselle, that you should be born 
just as we are about to die,” he had mournfully whispered in her 
ear. And to match his compliment, she had replied : ‘‘ Sir, there 
are some men who never die !”” In wit that was on a par with the 
actress’s reply to the pedant who had twitted her on addressing 
Louis Philippe as ‘‘ Sir.’ ‘‘ You must excuse me,” was Rachel’s 
simple retort, ‘‘ but being in the habit of conversing only with 
the Kings and Queens of ancient Greece and Rome, 1 have 
remained ignorant of the forms of speech used towards present-day 
monarchs.”’ 

To the moody actress, the ability to appreciate the amusing side 
of life was often a source of strength. Kept in bed by a cold, she 
told a friend that the idea of playing “‘ Phédre”’, with a handker- 
chief dabbed to her nose, made her laugh heartily. A sense of 
humour helped to counteract less healthy idiosyncrasies. In 
are Rachel was superstitious, and, as was the case with 

leyerbeer, affected amulets containing Hebrew words. Her 
favourite piece of jewellery was a magnificent emerald ring, which 

assed on her death to Sarah. This was inscribed with a Hebrew 

ieroglyphic supposed to ward off evil. Later, to enjoy the best 
of both worlds, she had a bracelet made of a rosary blessed by the 
Pope, but discarded it when her sister Rebecca died, taking the 
view that, as she was a Jewess, it had brought her ill-luck. She 
would not sit down thirteen to table, and, like Théophile Gautier 
who should have been more sensible, credited various people with 
the evil eye. Offenbach, to hear both talk, was one of these 
unfortunates ; which possibly explained why he rarely showed his 
face in her house. 

Fortunately for Véron, he did not come within the category 
of those credited by Rachel with being accursed. In 1849 he 
could congratulate himself on having been largely restored to her 
capricious favour. Before she left on a whirlwind tour of France— 
thirty-five towns to be visited, and sixty-four performances to be 
given—she sent him a copy of her itinerary, with the following 
comment added: ‘‘ What a journey! What fatigue! But what 
booty !”” 

More interesting than the main body of the letter was the 
postscript, which read: “ Adieu, dear friend, do not forget me 
these three months; I love you with all my heart (art would 
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have been nearer the truth)! and call you the most devoted of my 
friends.’’ These endearments should not deceive us. Rachel 
was writing with her tongue in her cheek. To keep the useful 
proprietor of Le Constitutionnel amenable to her will, she could 
always manage a pinch of flattery. What did a few oily phrases 
cost ? A second’s thought, two drops of ink, and a sheet of note- 
paper. But Véron was proud of her compliments, and, with 
surprising modesty, remarked that they were quite naturally to 
be accounted for by the good terms on which artistes of great 
talent and newspapers of distinction dwelt. 

Travelling from one town to another, the length and breadth 
of France, Rachel slept on a bed made up in her carriage, and, 
what is more, slept well. Instead of driving sleep from her eyes, 
the movement and the excitement of the journey acted as a 
narcotic. If the poor wights by whom she was surrounded ever 
chanced to fall ill, she, and sometimes Sarah, doctored them with 
homely remedies, mostly purgatives. We may disregard the in- 
sinuation, hearsay gossip repeated without comment by M. Got,? 
that on these journeys Rachel permitted a humble member of the 
troupe to share her couch. It was an invariable rule with the 
tragedienne to be friendly, but never familiar, with her stage 
colleagues. If, in private life, she had not much regard for her 
dignity, in her professional contacts she was frigidly correct. 
Nothing was less likely than that, the moment she turned her back 
on Paris, she would descend from her pedestal and encourage 
humiliating liberties on the part of the stage riff-raff whom she 
carted about with her. In Phédre one actor was so bad that he was 
loudly and persistently hissed by the audience. Not devoid of 
mother-wit, he advanced towards the footlights, and in apologetic 
tones remarked: ‘‘’Pon my faith, friends, you were quite right 
to hiss me. To show my regret, I will do it all over again ’—an 
unexpected sally which evoked uproarious applause, in which 
Rachel, waiting in the wings for her cue, heartily joined. 

When she sent Véron her love, Rachel was actually the mistress 
of Louis Napoleon, besides being the affianced bride of a small 
landowner whom we must be satisfied to know as Hector B——. 
Tt was all a little confusing, but the tragedienne revelled in these 
complications. As a token of affection, she forwarded Hector 
her portrait framed in a gold locket, along with a talisman con- 
sisting of an engraved turquoise, which gifts were quickly followed 


1 Author's interpolation. 

1 M. Got, who was to rise to great prominence as an actor, was then 
beginning his career at the Comedie Francaise. His diary in two volumes 
is a reliable, but not very inspiring, record of the period in which he 
lived. 
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by long, lyrical effusions, liberally adorned with loving phrases. 
They were the familiar endearments which all her amorous 
friends in turn were to know—from Véron to Emile de Girardin, 
from Alfred de Musset to Prince Louis Napoleon. 

Lonely country life had presumably left the bucolic fiancé 
unwarned as to Rachel’s true character, though even the veriest 
simpleton might have thought that two children by different 
fathers wanted some explaining away. But Hector B——~ was 
worse than simple; he was the dupe of his crazy hopes, He 
firmly believed that, at his call, the actress was ready to abandon 
her stage throne and all the intoxicating delights of Paris. To 
humour her credulous lover, Rachel kept up the farce for some 
months. But on being pressed to fix the day when they were 
to be married, she grew strangely evasive, Forgetting the ink 
spilt in assuring Hector of her undying love, she calmly but 
cruelly described his interest in her as paternal, which mocking 
term brought the poor visionary with a bump to rude earth. 
Shattered beyond repair was the dream of this dark-eyed 
enchantress helping him to feed the chickens and gather violets 
for the breakfast table. 

For the light they throw on Rachel’s fondness for any form of 
excitable diversion, the letters to the honest country noodle, 
quoted by Mme. Valentine Thomson in her book, La Vie Senti- 
mentale de Rachel, have a certain historical value. But we must 
not expect to find there either the genuine ring of love, or the 
unmistakable note of sincerity. One has only to compare these 
letters, full of stereotyped love phrases, with those which Rachel 
wrote to the cruel Rouen lover, to appreciate the essential difference 
between manufactured and spontaneous heart-cries. Advised 
of her real sentiments, poor Hector B—— fell back into what, 
without offence, might be defined as the bargain-basement of 
her affections—that place exclusively reserved for admirers 
content to be submissive friends. 

It has happened to many men to discover that passionate 
phrases, however often repeated, are not necessarily a correct 
index to a woman’s feelings. To exhaust the vocabulary of 
love on a suitor who has temporarily ensnared her fancy, often 
may mean no more to a typical daughter of Mother Eve than 
satisfying what is an instinctive urge to dramatize herself. Of 
this commonplace form of vanity, Rachel had more than her 
fair share. Each letter which she wrote to Hector B—— was a 
reflection of an image seen in the mirror of her imagination—an 
image of a home-loving, tender wife satisfied with the affection 
which a rustic lover could offer her. But when on her breakfast- 
table next morning she found, first a letter from Véron, then 
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one from Emile de Girardin, possibly a third from Louis Napoleon, 
and. yet a fourth from Sarah, “ the valiant supper-companion ”, 
Rachel’s inclination would be to throw a cloth over the magic 
mirror, and see herself as she really was—a gipsy-like creature of 
lawless moods, incapable of being true to any man for longer than 
a brief interlude. One may feel sorry for the poor, deluded land- 
owner, and yet argue that he should have known Rachel better than 
to believe that she, the idol of Paris, would consent to share his 
unexciting lot, The purchase of a parrakeet and a few singing 
birds was the nearest approach which she would ever voluntarily 
make to the simple life. : 

We have remarked that Rachel, having a practical mind, 
generally picked her lovers with an eye to their usefulness, holding 
that to be without powerful friends was to fight a losing battle. 
It was this instinct for self-preservation which had driven her 
again into the willing arms of Louis Napoleon. For she needed 
his help against the venomous sociétaires. With more flair for 
intrigue than for successful acting, they had kicked out the 
director whom Rachel favoured, and, in a score of ways, contrived 
to make things difficult for her. They resented not only her 
aristocratic airs, but the habit she had of making them look like 
a pack of nobodies, It was still the case that when she played the 
house filled, and that when her name was off the bill the house 
remained empty. Even Samson, ringleader in the anti-Rachel 
clique, could not induce people to patronize his performances. 
Unflattering as was the explanation to her mediocre colleagues, 
Rachel’s genius had come to be the only reason for the con- 
tinued existence of the Comédie Frangaise. How great, then, 
was their annoyance to find that, besides exercising unlimited 
sway over the public, she commanded the ear of the Chief of 
State. 

That Rachel made tyrannical use of her power was an argument 
commonly used by her foes. But if she insisted on having her 
own way, at least she had the good excuse of being a genius, 
whereas those who complained of her domination were mostly 
third-rate fry, worthless as a public draw. Besides, if traditional 
custom went for aught, she was justified in being a despot. Al! 
her great predecessors, from Adrienne Lecouvreur to Duchesnois, 
from George to Mars, had been autocratic sultanas, and after 
Rachel’s death we should see her successor, Sarah Bernhardt, 
similarly branded as an insufferable tyrant. Possibly it was not 
to the advantage of the public that any actress at the Théétre 
Frangais should lay claim to absolute sovereignty, but Rachel 
had not innovated the system; she had merely inherited it. 

The least defensible part of the tragedienne’s tyranny was the 
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way she foisted her relatives on the management. At one time 
or another four members of the Félix family were on the pay- 
roll of the Thédtre Frangais, of whom only two, Rachel and 
Rebecca, could justify their appointments. When Judith, her 
cousin, and Offenbach, the new chef d’orchestre, were added, 
the conditions were ripe for an obvious form of attack. “ The 
Comédie Francaise is not a theatre,” roared Rachel’s enemies, “ it 
is a synagogue ! ” 

If, in the tragedienne’s day, Judenhetz never assumed the 
alarming proportions which, years later, it was to reach during 
the different stages of the Dreyfus drama (the struggle of an 
innocent victim of malice, forgery and racial hatred to rehabilitate 
himself), it was still sufficiently powerful to furnish the unscrupu- 
lous with a formidable weapon. Crémieux, elected Minister of 
Justice, had to contend with such printed insults as: ‘‘ This 
Moses of the Place Vendéme makes manna rain on the Hebrews 
of Paris. Only long noses and sandy beards are to be seen in his 
Ministerial offices. Vexed by the contempt which his race has 
long undergone, he has, it is rumoured, prepared decrees obliging 
every Frenchman to be circumcised.” 

But Rachel, in her twenty-ninth year, was no more to be intimi- 
dated by attacks on her racial origin, than by vicious digs at her 
personal character. Actually the last thing on earth she was 
Prepared to do was to disguise the fact that she was a Jewess. 
Mot toute-JFuive was a phrase as often on her lips as any. Those 
who disliked Jews found reason for disliking Rachel ; those who 
were tolerant readily paid tribute to her extraordinary gifts. 
Louis Philippe, similar in this*respect to William IV (Queen 
Victoria's stupid uncle), rather avoided Jews, and, while he and 
Queen Amélie patronized the tragedienne’s performances, they 
openly encouraged the attempts made to convert her. On the 
other hand, Louis Napoleon, being as free from bigotry as 
Edward VII, did not mind whether Rachel was Jewess or Gentile. 
Indeed, he showed a marked partiality for the society of prominent 
Jews, and, when Emperor, appointed Achille Fould, the Jewish 
banker, to be one of his principal Ministers. 

The President, having patiently listened to Rachel's complaints 
about the sociétaires, agreed with her contention that they were 
incapable of governing themselves. It was hard to come to any 
other conclusion, for in the course of a single year there had been 
no fewer than five different directors. That did not look as if the 
Socidtaires were easy to get on with; much less did it support 
their assertion that all the trouble was due to Rachel’s arrogance. 
The reader may be spared a detailed account of the moves and 

1 Adolphe Crémieux, by S. Posener, 
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counter-moves which were necessary before Arséne Houssaye 
was definitely put in charge of the Comédie Frangaise. Sufficient 
that he was Rachel’s choice, and that by her perseverance every 
obstacle in his way was obliterated. By inducing the President to 
appoint Houssaye, she not only pleased herself, but the great 
majority of the poets, playwrights and journalists of Paris, all 
delighted to see a nian of broad views and real ability in the 
position. 

That the actress approved the appointment was largely due to 
personal reasons. She found Houssaye easy to get on with, and 
undoubtedly he did his best to please her. But when she was 
dead, he forgot what a sentimental literary confrére, Barbey 
D’Aurevilly, loudly preached, that there should be a grille round 
memory, as there is round the tomb. Gratitude, no less than 
good taste, should have suggested to Houssaye the propriety of 
not enlarging in his fanciful manner on those aspects of Rachel’s 
life which illustrated the worst traits in her character. One uses 
the word “ gratitude ” advisedly, for when the tragedienne took 
him under her wing, he was financially in desperate straits. It 
was Rachel’s influence which put him in charge of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and it was Rachel's influence which kept him there. 
Yet when the breath was out of her body, what should he do, but 
join the mean-minded people eager to blurt out all they knew of 
the tragedienne, and all they did not know ! 

At first Houssaye found the task of overawing the sociétaires 
none too easy. Led by Samson, ever brave in his choler, they 
put up a plucky fight, but the majority of the newspapers were 
against them. To show what a sorry mess was being made 
of the theatre, Rachel’s friends printed the absurdly low nightly 
receipts. When the mutineers were in the last ditch, she sarcasti- 
cally remarked: ‘ Now I shall no longer be looked upon as a 
pariah by M. Samson, President of the Committee of Public 
Safety!” Once peace was restored, and Houssaye’s will was 
law, those two spitfires, Rachel and Samson, drew together for 
the twentieth time, finding it more profitable to be friends than 
enemies. But Pa Félix kept strictly to his side of the fence, 
regarding the old actor as his family’s worst enemy. Carefully 
stored up in his mind were all the affronts which he or his daughter 
had been called upon to suffer at Samson’s hands, and they would 
determine his attitude towards Rachel’s teacher on that sad day 
when all Paris stood round her grave. 

Of this phase of the long-drawn-out battle between Rachel and 
the sociétaires, one notable episode still remains to be recorded— 
her tussle with the editor of Za Patrie, who, in the course of a 
leading article, had adversely criticized her conduct in respect to 
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the theatre. Never afraid to tackle a truculent scribe, she sent 
him the following spirited rejoinder : 


“ You have been pleased to occupy yourself with my affairs. If 
you were correctly informed of my position in relation to the Thédtre 
Frangais, perhaps you would judge me less unfavourably. But I 
am resolved not to follow the example of the Administrators of the 
theatre, who seck, by every means, to keep the public advised of 
their pretended grievances against’ me. A day will come when 
justice will be done. Meanwhile, I am content to rectify a material 
error which has found its way into your article. My engagement 
at the Thédtre Frangais is not, as you say, one of 80,000 francs, but 
of 42,000 francs. Before being a sociétaire, my engagement including 
“lights” (perquisites) was worth about 80,000 francs. On entering 
the society, I agreed to reduce the amount to 42,000 francs. This 
rectification I regard as of great importance. May I then hope, 
Mr. Editor, that you will arrange to insert my letter in your earliest 
number.” 


\ Letter dated February 3rd, 1848, in the possession of the Musée 
Carnavalet, Paris. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE SETTING SUN 


ss LENT may be in time forgiven, but genius never !” 
I If Byron’s saying was applicable to anyone, it was to 
Rachel. Her genius bred implacable enemies, who 
looked upon every chance of injuring the actress in the eyes of the 
public as a means of avenging a long series of slurs, real and 
imaginary, at her hands. Such an opportunity was provided 
by the benefit performance which the Comédie Frangaise gave to 
Mdlle. George. In the faded Consulate beauty, trailing her 
sadly impoverished charms from theatre to theatre, there was 
little to remind the public of the former queen of the stage. 
Envious of Rachel’s success, George took a savage delight in 
inventing and repeating all sorts of unkind things about her. 
Sometimes the savageries recoiled on herself. There was, for 
instance, her jibe : ‘‘ This Rachel is only a lath. I could swallow 
her in one mouthful !” All that it did was to emphasize George’s 
own unpleasant corpulency. 

On her part, Rachel had neither liking nor respect for the 
veteran actress, whose ability she despised, and whose intelligence 
she mocked. But, under pressure, she agreed to contribute to 
the benefit performance, fully believing in George’s tearful 
proclamation : ‘* My dear, I am down to my last hundred francs.” 
To refuse help to this artful and persistent cadger was a matter 
of some difficulty, for she had a method of invoking sympathy 
which rarely failed. This was to compare her luxurious state as 
Napoleon’s mistress, with the “ penury” of her advanced years. 
The plea of poverty, however, was entirely void of substance. 
She still retained many of the presents with which the Emperor, 
a business-like and brusque lover, had rewarded her caresses, 
and they were worth a considerable amount. Had her other 
liaisons been equally remunerative, Mdlle. George would have 
been left comparatively rich. But as she had grown older, and, 
sad to say, correspondingly less attractive, so necessarily she had 
had to be satisfied with a lower order of bed-partner. Perhaps the 
best of the second flight were Janin (who had still te be persuaded 
to marry) and the Micawber-like impresario, Jean-Charles Harel. 
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A man of tender heart, Harel insisted on room being found in 
the love-nest for his pet pig, which answered to the sonorous name 
of “ Piaf-Piaf.” But his mistress discovered no such fondness 
for the squealing animal, and, in his absence one fateful day, she, 
Janin and Dumas pére connived at its despatch. Brief was the 
impresario’s mourning on learning the grievous news. Induced 
to sample Piaf-Piaf roasted, he confessed a preference for him 
in this more manageable state, and, drying his tears, asked for a 
second portion. 

‘Though later Mdlle. George was to denounce Rachel right and 
left for treating her scurvily, she had done little to earn her rival’s 
esteem. ‘To Rachel’s face she was all smiles; behind her back 
she abused her in good round terms, as we see from the old 
termagant’s letter to Victor Hugo: “ Rachel is an artful one if 
you like. See how she checkmates these rascally French actors ! 
She renews her engagements, assures herself plenty of fireworks, 
holidays, gold, etc. When the contract is signed she says, ‘ By 
the bye I forgot to tell you that I have been enceinte for four 
months ; it will be five months before I am able to play.’ She 
does well. If I had done the same thing I should not need to die 
like a dog on a litter of straw.” 

But however much George disliked Rachel, she had the good 
sense to realize that, if her benefit performance was to succeed, 
she must rope in “the artful one.” Instead of flattering her 
haughty rival with artfully devised ceremony, as a cleverer woman 
would have done, George called at Rachel’s house without giving 
previous warning. As might be anticipated, she was coldly 
snubbed. Whereupon she sat down, and, for the benefit of Victor 
Hugo, who shared her dislike for Rachel, delivered herself of 
the following vulgar tirade : 


“ Tam broke. I plucked up courage and went to call on Rachel to 
invite her to play Rodogune with me at my benefit. She did not 
receive me ; merely suggested that I should write to her. My good- 
ness! I have not come to that yet. I am a Queen of the Theatre 
as well as she is, and have been just as big a whore. One day she will 
be quite as old and beggarly as me. I will not write . . . I will not 
dance attendance on this creature. Doesn’t she remember that she 
was a beggar, and doesn't she think that she’ll be one again—a beggar 
in the cafés, Monsieur Hugo, to whom one threw pennies | 

“ At present she plays lamsguenet at Véron’s house for £1 points, 
losing or winning ten thousand francs a night. But in thirty years 
from now she'll not have six farthings, and will trapse the gutter 
very much down-at-heel. In thirty years’ time, she, as Rachel, will 
not be as much spoken of as I, as George, am spoken of to-day. 
Perhaps some upstart, in her turn gifted and young, will forge ahead, 
and Rachel will grovel to her. She'll be servile, and the proof is 
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that now she is insolent. I will not go to her, and I will not write to 
her. True, I have nothing to eat. Toto! earns nothing. I have a 
sister to look after whom Hostein* would not engage at the Thédtre 
Historique for 1,500 francs . . . T owe ten francs to my door porter. 
I have been forced to pawn the diamond studs I had from the 
Emperor. I play at the Thédtre Saint-Marcel ; I play at the Batig- 
nolies ; I play in the suburbs—without twenty-five sous in my pocket 
to pay my cab, I will not write to Rachel ; I would rather drown 
myself.” 


Brave words, which George proceeded to eat almost as soon as 
the ink was dry on the paper. Rachel having consented to assist 
at the benefit performance, the foul-mouthed cadger wrote to 
Théophile Gautier, begging him in any preliminary notice to be 
sure and speak well of the tragedienne—as was her due. 

The great night—May 27th, 1849—arrived with George and 
Rachel combining their talent in Iphigénie en Aulide. With dis- 
gusting taste, the audience, largely made up of George’s friends, 
chose to treat the performance as a duel which was to decide the 
respective merits of the old and the new queen of the stage. The 
air was rent with cheers and hisses, according to which of the two 
actresses happened to be holding forth. Rachel’s admirers joined 
in, but, being hopelessly outnumbered, the balance of sympathy, 
judged by the partisan shouts, went much in George’s favour. 

Though very annoyed by her reception, Rachel duly prepared 
for the next item, Le Moineau de Lesbie, advertised as the great 
feature of the evening. Personating the fascinating mistress of 
the poet Catullus, who recaptures his affections just as he is about 
to abandon her, the tragedienne had scored a great success. The 
arrangement being that this part of the programme should imme- 
diately follow the other play, Rachel quickly dressed for the réle 
of Lesbia. But while the stage hands were still busy with the 
scenery, a young violinist of tiny stature, who was timed to give a 
recital later, thought the interval a good opportunity for introduc- 
ing himself. So he crept under the curtain, and, to the intense 
amusement of the audience, began capering up and down the 
stage with his violin. 

Informed by her confidante, Mme. Merecourt, of this farcical 
conduct, and, still smarting under the insults of the George claque, 
Rachel decided to take no further part in the entertainment. 
Removing Lesbia’s crown of flowers, she peremptorily called for 
her carriage, and, hastily throwing a cloak over her shoulders, 
drove home dressed just as she was. To explain Rachel’s non- 
appearance, the management announced that she had been 

2 Son of Jean Charles Harel, her dead lover. 
2 A well-known theatrical manager. 
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overcome by fatigue, and that Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia 
would sing in her place. 

Furious at Rachel’s conduct, which she chose to regard as a 
deliberate insult, George complained to Janin. Rachel had been 
atrociously insolent, having no wish to reappear with her. Never- 
theless, she had not scrupled to ask for a whole handful of free 
tickets. ‘‘ Had others followed suit,’’ added the snivelling George, 
“1 should soon be reduced to Rachel’s scragginess, which is what 
she intended.’”? Auguste Vacquerie! rejoiced that Rachel had 
shown herself a true prophet when declaring, ‘The day when 
Madlle. George appears at the Thédtre Frangais, I shall be no more 
than a statuette.”’ These words, put into the tragedienne’s mouth, 
are as true as her supposed answer to the Prince de Joinville, or as 
Cambronne’s remark at Waterloo: ‘‘’The Guard dies, but does 
not surrender.’’? 

While George was cleverly turning the disagreeable incident to 
her profit, no one thought fit to inquire whether there was any 
truth in her complaints of poverty. Not until long after her death 
did people learn what a shameful humbug she had been. By that 
time the legend of her shabby treatment by Rachel had done the 
tragedienne’s reputation the fullest possible damage. So far from 
being poor, George was in receipt of an Imperial pension on which, 
alone, she could have comfortably subsisted. When pleading to 
theatre directors and Ministers of State for help, badgering first 
this and then that playwright to reduce his fees, she was living in 
a large flat packed with costly Empire furniture, china and silver, 
and, after dinner, invariably played cards with gold Napoleons as 
points, 

In 1853, still whining of her poverty, George addressed a letter 
to the Duc de Morny, half-brother of Louis Napoleon, asking 
him to reserve her thirty shares of 500 francs each in a new railway 
company. In other words, she had a sum of 30,000 francs at her 
disposal for investment, while the diamonds from Napoleon, 
mentioned in her letter to Victor Hugo, represented another 
30,000 francs. 

Calling on Houssaye when he was Director of the Comédie 
Frangaise, George informed him that she was starving. Taking 
note of the expensive finery which she had donned for the occasion, 
he found the statement hard to believe, and showed it in his 
incredulous stare. Mistaking his scrutiny for admiration, the 
aging actress, in whom hope died hard, immediately began to 


1 A fifth-rate playwright whose brother had married Victor Hugo’s 
daughter. 

*'The phrase was invented by Rougemont, whose speciality was the 
bon mot, two days after the battle. 
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preen herself. Fortunately she was not able to read Houssaye’s 
thoughts. He was saying to himself: “‘ When this hag speaks 
she looks seventy-five, and when she smiles, eighty!” 

In addition to the resources already cited, George, in 1855, had 
a pension of 4000 francs from the Imperial Treasury, and one of 
2000 francs from the Comédie Frangaise. Nevertheless, by the 
usual deceitful representations, she managed to have allotted to her 
the remunerative cloakroom concession at the Great Exhibition. 
Yet some of Rachel’s biographers would have us believe that, 
compared with the hard and grasping Jewess, this tearful hypocrite 
was a typical example of bohemian good-nature, careless of money, 
and, in the business of looking after herself, a veritable child. The 
truth is that, whatever she may have been in her heyday, Mdlle. 
George in her last phase was a miserable “‘ fake.” 


1 For this exposure of Mdlle. George’s masquerade of poverty, the 
Author is indebted to a remarkable article in L' Amateur d’ Autographes, 
July, 1910. The visit to Houssaye is recorded in his Confessions. 


CHAPTER XVI 
VICTOR HUGO WARNED 


‘OR the greater part of Rachel's career, neither Alexandre 
F Dumas nor Victor Hugo, the outstanding literary figures of 

the day, discovered any personal reason for singing her 
praises, If in their more impartial moments they admitted her to 
be a magnificent actress, they saw little profit to themselves in 
proclaiming the fact. She did not appear in their plays, and she 
did not extend them her favour. Though he had never for- 
gotten the way in which she had snubbed him, Dumas, who had 
a thick hide, was ready to reciprocate any marks of esteem on her 
part. Victor Hugo was far craftier than his brother novelist. 
Throughout he turned a smiling countenance towards Rachel, 
but his smiles hid only deep hatred. There was a good reason for 
his animosity. Until Rachel reaffirmed the supremacy of the old 
classic tragedy, he had been a power in the theatre. But she had 
kicked from under the tottering Romantic drama its last prop, 
involving him in its ruin. Wherefore he looked with anything but 
kindness on this Angel of Destruction. 

Disregarding the constant hints of Théophile Gautier, who 
wished to see her genius harnessed to Victor Hugo’s, the actress 
was imprudent enough to remark that the poet was passé, and his 
turgid plays fit only for Italian Grand Opera. That, in the end, 
Rachel was prevailed upon to feature works by Dumas and Victor 
Hugo, was due to the joint influence of Louis Napoleon and 
Houssaye. Much gratified, the two playwrights proceeded to 
sing her praises and toast her health at Rachel’s snug little dinner 
parties in the Rue Trudon, while in the appropriate atmosphere 
of her dressing-room they kissed her in a manner suggestive of 
more ambitious hopes. If she never became the mistress of either, 
it was not so much on account of their hesitations, as by reason of 
her own unexpected show of resistance. 

Rachel’s version of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle ran for eighteen 
nights. In this Dumas play, Houssaye thought her a great success. 
But it was a triumph of curiosity. The public were anxious to see 
how the tragedienne fared, when the sprightly prose of a living 
dramatist was substituted for the noble verse of Racine. That 
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there was little interest in the play itself, none knew better than 
Rachel, quick to discern the likes and dislikes of her theatrical 
patrons. Had the author been anybody less important than 
Dumas, the play would have received even shorter shrift at her 
hands. 

Flattered to think that he had won Rachel over, Dumas made no 
secret of his joy. At the close of the first night’s performance, 
gently uplifting the actress in his arms, he said: ‘‘ You are the 
woman of all ages, the woman capable of any and every success, 
the one who should personate each of my heroines in turn.” 
Teasingly Rachel retorted: ‘‘'Too close an association with 
Antony? would be far too dangerous for me.” Charmed by the 
compliment, the novelist protested that the splendid days of 1831 
were gone, alas | never to be recovered. 

That Mademoiselle de Belle Isle should have such a2 brief run 
was, undoubtedly, a grievous disappointment to the great novelist, 
but he bore Rachel no grudge, and, contrary to what is usually 
asserted, quite another reason was responsible for his subsequent 
outburst against her. Outwardly at least, actress and dramatist 
continued to be friends, always pleased to meet one another. As 
late as January, 1855, or fully four years after the production of his 
play, Dumas would be seen at her dinner parties. So we see how 
much truth there is in the statement, oft-repeated, that the anti- 
Rachel campaign of Dumas in the spring of the latter year was 
inspired by revengeful memories of 1850. 

In Victor Hugo’s Angelo, the tragedienne felt much more at her 
ease. The réle of “ Tisbé,” a sixteenth-century Italian courtesan 
who saw nothing incongruous in seating herself on a throne, 
meant that Rachel had to challenge comparison with Mdlle. Mars, 
recently dead. Net only was her rendering of the part held to be 
far finer, but it was agreed that, by liberally interpreting the 
author’s intentions, she had brought out many hitherto unsus- 
pected aspects of interest. Besides coaching Rachel in the mind 
of the réle, Victor Hugo insisted on designing all her dresses. 
Great was the trouble he took, but even greater was the reward he 
secured. Rachel looked exactly as if she had stepped out of a 
Renaissance canvas. Prior to the curtain going up, the poet 
addressed her in these words : 


“* Go, thou great Rachel, and give a portrait, not of a courtesan, 
but of the courtesan, alive with the colour, the proud touch, the 
superhuman sparkle of a Titian or a Veronese. You, with your 
poetic feeling, will, I am sure, outvie all Mdile. Mars’ charm. That 


January 25th, 1850. 
* An allusion to the play which brought the youthful Dumes fame. 
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will not prevent you from being charming ; only your goddess-like 
air will invest this proud courtesan whom they call ‘ Tisbe’ with 
more grandeur.” 


How great was Rachel’s success! we learn from Arséne Hous- 
saye’s letter to the Minister of Fine Arts : 


“ Mdile. Rachel has at last thrown open her window on the 
modern world. She is no more afraid of wielding the fan than the 
dagger , . . With the same splendour of grasp, she passed from Cor- 
neille’s verse to Victor Hugo’s prose. She acted the part of ‘ Tisbé’” 
marvellously. The ‘ hypercritics ’ of the orchestra stalls wanted to 
refer to the studied diction and the somewhat finikin grace of Mdlle. 
Mars. But the moment Rachel appeared the phantom of Mdlle. 
Mars was dispelled. The one killed the other. Mdlle. Mars was a 
comedy actress rather than a woman. Mdlle. Rachel has shown 
herself to be a woman, much more than a comedy actress. M. Victor 
Hugo has admitted that this admirable creation of ‘ Tisbé,’ palpitat- 
ing with life, captivating in her graceful moments, terrible in her 
tragic moments, was new to him.” 


Even Auguste Vacquerie, who hated Rachel even more than 
Victor Hugo did, reluctantly admitted that in her rendering of 
the réle she entirely surpassed both Mdlle. Mars and Mme, 
Dorval. 

The part of ‘‘ Tisbé ” appealed to Rachel, because much in it 
was reminiscent of her own vagrant, childhood days, as we see 
from these eloquent reflections: ‘‘ Truly one needs to have 
been a poor little girl, singing in the street like I did, to understand 
and properly interpret the character of Tisbé, mixture of charm, 
lawlessness, good-nature, ferocity, and, finally, sentiments accom~- 
modated to a life of luxury. Oh, the strange thing that this woman, 
born on the pavement, should awaken in satin draperies! And 
what must her disgust and contempt be for the world which, 
yesterday when she was poor, detested her, and to-day, when she 
is dishonoured, heaps caresses upon her! A grand character to 
play, true and natural—myself, perhaps, the only one able to 
understand it.” 

Because the réle conformed to her artistic taste, and gave her 
the broad effects for which she craved, Rachel was encouraged to 
put into it every ounce of energy she possessed. The result was 
that ‘ Tisbé” proved one of her greatest character studies, demon- 
strating, as Théophile Gautier phrased it, that she had the same 
genius for the new, as for the old, drama, and henceforth might 
claim supremacy in both kingdoms. 

Delighted with Rachel’s acting, Victor Hugo was overheard to 


> The play was produced on May 18th, 1850. 
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say that, while he might not always care for the tragedy, he 
invariably admired the tragedienne, a graceful tribute that 
only lacked sincerity to make it memorable. While paying his 
respects in her dressing-room one evening, Victor Hugo was 
temporarily carried away by his enthusiasm, and lifted Rachel up 
bodily in the air. An observer remarked that the poet must have 
been thinking less of the actress than of the creature of flesh and 
blood. Rachel was of the same opinion. Shaking a warning 
finger at Hugo, while thus perilously upheld, she whispered ; 
“Do not make me remember that I am a woman!” 

The poet’s frivolous nature gave Juliette Drouot, his principal 
mistress, grave cause for alarm. She had already thought it 
necessary to warn him against Rachel’s enticements. ‘‘ Think of 
me, my adored one,”’ Juliette had written to her lover, ‘and do 
not permit yourself to be ensnared by the mercenary blandish- 
ments of that woman. . . . I am capable of anything to avenge a 
despicable treachery. . . . I realize that threats are powerless to 
hold you. I believe that if the statutes of infidelity could be drawn 
up, like those of crime, it would be shown that the severe penalties 
of the code of love are more apt to drive lovers into breaches of its 
laws, than to bind them together. . . . I wish I could convert 
my natural ferocity into bland indifference, in order to remove 
from you the stimulant of a forbidden Rachel, but it is no good. 
I shall never manage it. ‘Therefore, for the sake of your personal 
safety and mine, I implore you to be honourable and prudent in 
your dramatic relations with the dangerous and perfidious Jewess. 
‘Try not to prolong your literary and theatrical consultation beyond. 
the strictly necessary limits, and come and fetch me before three 
a’clock, I should be so grateful to you, my adored little man, for 
you would thus abridge the moments of my torture. Meanwhile, 
I am very unhappy and anxious.’* 

But events, which previously the strange trio were given litle 
reason to suspect, fought on Juliette’s side. As a result, none of 
her apprehensions regarding the poet and Rachel was ever to be 
justified. Mixed up in dangerous politics, Victor Hugo, to escape 
imprisonment, had to flee the country. His plays being forbidden 
in France, there was little point in Rachel continuing her friendship 
with a man whom she looked upon as “a snake in the grass.”’ 
Even had the poet remained in France, it is doubtful whether her 
relations with him would have taken a closer turn, or endured 
much longer, 'Temperamentally they were opposed to one another. 
Besides in 1851-2 Victor Hugo had quite enough on his hands 
without wanting to be entangled with Rachel. The problem of a 

1 Juliette Drouot’s Love-Letters to Victor Hugo. Edited by Louis 
Guimbaud, translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. 
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livelihood largely exhausted his energies, while, to cramp his 
style as a philanderer, came the news that Madame Biard, a 
discarded mistress, had sent Juliette choice examples of the 
passionate epistles indited for her benefit. 

Rachel had a further reason for being pleased over Angelo. 
Rebecca in the subsidiary réle of ‘‘ Catarina ’’ had been hailed as 
an actress of unquestionable talent. The success of this charming 
and unaffected creature, eight years younger than Rachel and 
blessed with some part of her genius, did much to reconcile the 
Félix family to the stage failure of both Raphaél and Sarah. For 
her début at the Comédie Frangaise in May, 1849, the elder sister 
had selected the part of ‘‘ Céliméne " in Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, 
but it had been an inauspicious choice—she was hissed. From 
motives of prudence, Sarah, some time later, transferred her 
talent to L’Odéon across the water, where a less exacting standard 
of excellence was demanded. To mark her appreciation of 
Rebecca’s triumph, a welcome contrast with Sarah’s ignominious 
failure, Rachel presented her younger sister with a handsomely 
furnished apartment, complete in every detail, even to including a 
maid to answer the door. 

There was an idyllic quality about the affection uniting the 
two sisters, and this caused it to stand out in agreeable relief 
from the rest of the tragedienne’s life. In their relations neither 
sordid interest nor unworthy consideration played any part, During 
Rebecca’s all too short life, Rachel watched over her like a mother. 
Except her own two sons, there was no one more precious to the 
tragedienne than “ Rebec”’, and in most ways she strove to make 
this modest sister happy. On her part, Rebecca would willingly 
have died a thousand deaths to save Rachel pain or suffering. She 
thought her sister heavenly-endowed, and, when speaking of her, 
used to say: ‘‘ My sister, the great Rachel’. Yet, different from 
Sarah who was inclined to be sycophantic, Rebecca was not 
afraid to speak her mind. An observant Jewess, she exerted all 
her influence to keep Rachel faithful to the ancient Faith, though 
nine-tenths of the tragedienne’s talk about turning Christian 
could be placed in the same category as her talk about marrying. 
It was just a pose. 

This same year (1850), the blackmailing theatrical journalist, 
Charles Maurice, whose attitude towards Rachel varied with 
the state of his pocket, brought out an abusive pamphlet which he 
entitled La Vérité Rachel. In it he proved, entirely to his own 
satisfaction, that the tragedienne was devoid of all original talent, 


1 Madame Biard, the painter’s wife, had sent Juliette a bundle of 
Victor Hugo's letters, proving that at the time he was professing constancy 
to the one he was actually the lover of the other. 
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and needed to study. Inured to such scurrility, and aware of the 
real purpose behind the publication, Rachel merely jeered at the 
author's stupidity, being especially sarcastic over the front cover 
design which bore the conventional figure of Truth. ‘‘ A collection 
of delightful and gracious things which does not in the least upset 
my equilibrium,” was her summing up of the pamphlet; ‘It 
seems that I am void of the slightest glimmering of skill, intelli- 
gence and taste. Need I pay any attention to such nonsense ? 
After all, Iam accustomed to this sort of thing from this particular 
writer. Is it not a case of him who seeks to prove too much, 
proving nothing? I will readily admit that I am a little stupid, 
not very intelligent, feebly gifted with exquisite taste; but at 
once to be lacking in the lot ...! Yet neither the author, nor his 
precious pamphlet, could prevent this tragedienne, without wit, 
intelligence and taste, from earning last night nearly five thousand 
francs |”’ 

Janin’s comment on the pamphlet was to repeat the answer 
of Mme. de Staél to the addle-pated ninny who found Napoleon 
empty of courage and talent: ‘‘ Monsieur, you will have difficulty 
in persuading me that Europe for fifteen years has lain prostrate 
at the feet of a fool and a coward!’ Magnanimous to a degree 
that did her heart, rather than her intelligence, credit, Rachel took 
no steps to be avenged on this blackmailer; on the contrary, 
when he was unlucky enough to be put into prison for some mis- 
demeanour or other, she exerted herself to have him released. 

About this period, a man of wealth offered Rachel 50,000 francs 
to appear in a play written by his mistress, an authoress 
of mediocre ability. “‘ Tell your friend,”’ replied the tragedienne 
with unmistakable disdain, “that if her play has the requisite 
merit, I will play in it for nothing.”’ The retort showed what a care 
Rachel had for her stage reputation. She might love moncy as 
much as her enemies asserted, and be willing to undergo any 
strain to obtain it, but when her artistic conscience was at stake, 
then money ceased to count. Before she accepted any rdle she had 
first to be convinced that it was appropriate to her talent and style 
of acting. Because they were such close friends, she was rather 
more indulgent to Mme. de Girardin’s plays, but all the same, if she 
were not entirely satisfied, to take what Delphine offered her went 
sorely against the grain. 

Dining with Frangois Buloz, the famous editor of La Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Alfred de Musset, Delacroix, Janin, Merimée and 
Ampere, the scientist, being her fellow-guests), Rachel remarked. 
that Mme. de Girardin’s Cleopatra, the last piece by this play- 
wright in which she had appeared, was the work of an infinitely 
witty woman, but it rang as false as base metal. They might say 
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that Corneille and Racine were not more true to life, but what a 
difference! ‘‘ I am too ignorant to define the exact difference, 
gentlemen,”’ added the actress, ‘‘ but I feel it.”’? 

That frequently Rachel accepted rubbish was a lamentable fact, 
but the reason was not that her artistic conscience had deteriorated; 
simply sheer misjudgment. When those occasions arose, only pity 
for the unfortunate author, and not fear of consequences, induced 
her to go on with the production, though the playwright was 
entitled to demand a minimum of three performances. And for 
Rachel to be forced to repeat a rdle which she knew to be a failure 
was invariably to invite a nervous breakdown. 

In her ideas of dress and make-up, the actress was ultra- 
conservative. This obstinacy came to the front when Rachel 
personated the eighteenth-century Adrienne Lecouvreur. She 
refused to powder her beautiful dark hair, although assured by 
Seribe and Legouvé that this course meant lending herself 
to a deplorable anachronism. Powdered tresses, in Rachel’s 
opinion, not only prevented her from being natural and simple on 
the stage, but, worse still, involved her in a definite loss of dignity, 
From an artistic, if not from a chronological, point of view, Rachel 
was right to object. The pale face, the flaming eyes, and the 
painted red lips, paired best with dark hair that had been left 
untouched. Powder the tresses that fell across the head in classic 
waves, and away went the startling and effective contrast which 
playgoers so much admired. 

Only once did this fastidious sense of propriety desert Rachel, 
That was in her performance of the five-act play Valérie (written 
by J. Lacroix and A. Maquet, and first played in 1851), where she 
had to undertake the dual réle of empress and courtesan. To the 
astonishment of the audience, accustomed as they were to seeing 
Rachel in the severe, ankle-deep draperies of highborn Roman 
and Greek ladies, she appeared in a dress open in the antique 
style to the knee. Seated on a table, she showed through the open 
fold a slim and elegant leg which swung coquettishly free. An 
artist sketched Rachel in this surprisingly saucy pose, and the 
daguerrotype based on his drawing soon enjoyed an immense 
vogue. It was the first and only time that the tragedienne ever 
allowed her leg to be seen on the stage. Otherwise she kept 
strictly to robes and dresses which left all to the imagination, and 
gave the eye little beyond vistas of chaste beauty to feed upon. 

Rachel’s stubborn artistic conscience was responsible for the 
rejection of two notable plays—Charlotte Corday by Ponsard, and 
Medea by Legouvé, of which latter we shall speak in a subsequent 

1 La Revue des Deux Mondes et la Comédie Frangaise, by Marie Louise 
Pailleron, 1930. 
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chapter. Influenced by Emile Augier, who thought the réle of 
Marat’s assassin a beautiful one, Rachel toyed with the idea of 
personating this “‘ angel of murder.” Although he agreed to give 
her the option of appearing in his tragedy, Ponsard doubted 
whether in the end the capricious actress would go on with the 
play. The first reading was made the occasion of a Ministerial 
dinner, The politicians were delighted with Ponsard’s conception 
of the bloodthirsty theme—the murder of Marat in his bath—but . 
the tragedienne, who had sat through the reading with the haughty 
unmoved air of a duchess, was far from sharing their raptures, As 
depicted by the playwright, the character of Charlotte Corday 
revolted her feelings. “‘ Though she had recited the Marseillaise, 
tricolour in hand, with truly revolutionary passion, she felt afraid 
of being on the stage amidst all these blood-stained figures. She 
shrank from becoming an angel on the condition of murdering 


anyone—even Marat. . . . Immediately after Ponsard had read 
his last line, she shook his hand in silence, saying: ‘I shall never 
play that mad girl.’ . . . Ponsard went away sick at heart. He 


had counted on Rachel seeing him back to the Rue des Beaux 
Arts (where he lived), but if the actress had promised, two nights 
previously, to devise a love song, she was not the one to remember 
such a promise for long.”’? 

As the Committee of the Comédie Frangaise approved of the 
play, Rachel arranged for a second audition, This time there 
‘were present George Sand, Emile Augier and Théophile Gautier. 
At the finish of the reading, the actress kissed Ponsard. But, like 
Othello’s, it was a kiss that killed, for the salute was accompanied 
by these fatal words : ‘I shall not play Charlotte Corday, because 
I should be detestable in the part. I ama daughter of the Antique; 
the pit would shout to me: ‘ Go, fetch thy peplum.’ ‘They would 
hiss me for my opinions—past, present, and future. Take Judith, 
she has neither opinions nor personality.” 

For her success on the stage, Judith, who was Rachel’s cousin, 
owed more to her prettiness than to her genius. In the glowing 
words of Houssaye, she was “a downright nut-brown angel, a 
masterpiece of sculpture without the aid of stays, a masterpiece of 
painting without the aid of ‘ make-up.’” ‘The last time that 
Rachel was ever to play in France would be for Judith’s benefit, 
though this long-lived relative did not scruple to dispute lovers 
with the haughty tragedienne, and even to sneer at her. In her 
autobiography Judith tells this little story ; “‘ One day when I was 
discussing terms with an impresario who thought I asked too 
much, he remarked: ‘ Ah, you are like Rachel ; it is easy to see 
that you are both Jewesses.’ ‘I beg your pardon,” was my retort. 

1 Arséne Houssaye’s Confessions. 
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* There is a great difference between us. Rachel is a Jew, and I 
am only a Jewess.’"’ ‘The point of the anecdote may not be clear 
to everybody, but, in some version or other, the story figures in 
most memoirs devoted to the tragedienne, and possibly long 
service entitles it to a further lease of life. 

Since Rache!’s own relations did not shrink from calumniating 
her, how could she expect better treatment from strangers? The 
great novelist, Tourgenieff, who had brought to Paris much of the 
typical Russian aristocrat’s dislike of the Jews, had seen the 
tragedienne in her marvellous rendering of the Marseillaise, but 
what dwelt in his mind was not so much her genius, as the way in 
which she turned everything to money. In his attitude to the 
great actress he was not unlike Liszt. 

On the other hand, Dickens, who was broad-minded and free 
from racial prejudice, disliked Rachel for a different reason. He 
was unable to divine any goodness in her. Whenever he went to 
see the tragedienne perform, either the acting disappointed him, 
or the atmosphere of the Comédie Frangaise made him glad to be 
out in the fresh air again. In June, 1850, spending a few days in 
Paris with Daniel Maclise, the painter, he was tempted to see 
Rachel in Lucréce and Horace et Lydie, a double Ponsard pro- 
gramme, with Offenbach leading the orchestra. He was not 
entertained, as we see from the letter which he wrote to his wife 
(“Dearest Kate”): ‘‘ We have been to the Frangais where the 
acting was odious (including Rachel who is very like Celeste)."* 
‘There was, of course, not the slightest resemblance between the 
two women, but then in such matters we must always reckon 
Dickens a poor judge. 


* Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens (Constable), 1935- 
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her body’s grievous hurt, Rachel’s unsettled nature per- 

sistently craved. Taken in small doses their effects might 
have been good, rather than evil; abused—~alas! she did not 
know the first meaning of the word “ moderation "—they were 
followed, as might be expected from her frail state, by alarming 
physical symptoms. From theatrical tours abroad, Rachel hoped 
to achieve a measure of relaxation. Profit and fame came, but 
not the desired relaxation. On the contrary, it was as a 
nervous and physical wreck that she returned from each journey. 

Recuperating at Montmorency, she realized how necessary it 
was to thrust business and personal cares at one side, but her 
nature was always stronger than her intellect. After a few days 
of placid country life, she audibly sighed for the old forbidden 
thrills. Once that mood was upon her, prolonged rest became 
boredom, doing her more harm than good. As a result of this 
interminable conflict between her brain and her temperament, 
she never gave herself a chance to make a complete recovery, 
but returned to the stage and to her usual life in Paris only 
moderately fit. 

Under the terms of her engagement with the Comédie Frangaise, 
Rachel was granted liberal holidays. Instead of applying them to 
their proper use, rest and recreation, she ear-marked them for 
harassing pilgrimages abroad, or for equally nerve-racking tours 
of the French provinces. Thus she was deprived of the repose 
vital to a hard-worked actress of delicate physique, and one could 
understand the mournful, oft-repeated lament: ‘Pity poor 
Rachel, always on the move!” Yet there was none but herself 
to blame. 

While deploring the strain of these incessant labours, Rachel 
did little or nothing to abate their severity. To slow down for 
any length of time was torture to her unquiet spirit. Some 
antic element in the Félix blood kept her nature in a constant 
state of turmoil. Away from the busy hives of men, Paris and 
London, she felt miserable—isolated from the broad stream of 
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life. She, who made the world more entertaining by reason of 
endless draughts of her own vital energy, wanted in return all 
the pleasure and excitement which the world had to offer. 

That, in view of her racial origin and vagabond upbringing, 
Rachel should prefer a life of constant change was understandable. 
But that, blessed with so much wisdom and common sense, she 
should knowingly destroy her health and life, was not so easy to 
explain. Often it must have been obvious to her that to this 
hectic form of existence there could be only one end—premature 
death. Yet, instead of drawing back before it was too late, she 
deliberately rushed forward to meet her fate, devouring her small 
reserve of strength with wearisome journeys and exhausting follies. 
In his melodramatic phrase, how well had Chateaubriand summed 
her up: 

“© child, whose soul is of royal purple, and whose body is of 

rags 1"? 


Wasteful of her physical energy, Rachel could be economical in 
directions where thrift was of less importance. Except in the 
case of Walewski and Bertrand, she never wholly threw a lover 
away, but kept him dangling on a bit of string—a possible second 
line of defence in case of necessity. When a particular purpose 
had to be served, she restored him to favour again. On his part 
the obliging lover, who would be no stranger to the tragedienne’s 
methods, refrained from imposing on her a constancy that was 
notoriously foreign to her nature. On being deposed, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders and proceeded to console himself with 
another mistress, In these left-handed arrangements there was 
never any question of lasting fidelity. Each was to endure only 
so long as there remained any novelty in the relationship. If, 
when the break came, no complaints were to be heard, it was 
because the unwritten terms of each compact provided for this 
contingency. The man who made Rachel his mistress knew the 
kind of gamble he was entering upon. To complain, when 
dropped, would be to put himself on a level with the poor-spirited 
plunger who bemoans his fate at cards. 

Prince Napoleon—‘‘ a Napoleonic medal dipped in German 
fat,”"2 as Béranger dubbed him—who succeeded his cousin, 
Louis Napoleon, as the principal lover of Rachel, had too notorious 
a history as a woman-hunter to suggest long fidelity to any 
mistress. Yet, judged by his fickle standards, the degree of 
constancy which he displayed towards the tragedienne was 
astonishingly high, more especially as she treated him no better 


Ae Prince Napoleon’s mother was the daughter of the King of Wartem- 
. 
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than others favoured with the key of her apartment. That is 
to say she always had another lover round the corner. Since 
Plon-Plon pursued exactly the same tactics, it would have been 
churlish on his part to protest. In their crazy unfastidious way 
these two wilful creatures were fond of one another, and many 
were the pleasant hours they spent together. Indeed, the Prince 
found his happiest diversions in Rachel’s sprightly and self- 
revealing conversation. 

Never did he tire of repeating her most characteristic remarks, 
and to the end of his life bore witness to her charm. ‘“ Where 
might one meet her like again,” he would ask his friends, “ this 
woman who at eleven o'clock at night could be the most tragical 
*Phédre’ human eye ever wanted to look upon, and at twelve 
o'clock be as giddy as a goat ?. Even when you knew that she was 
deceiving you, you had to pay tribute to her fascination.” He 
disagreed with Legouvé, who took Rachel to be, under all her 
tragic airs, a gutter-snipe at heart. His idea was entirely the 
opposite, She had the soul of a princess, and the physical frame 
of a street Arab. ‘‘ What do they know of her who talk in this 
deprecatory fashion ?”, the Prince would contemptuously ask. 
“ T knew her better than anyone, and I declare that, whether she 
were born in a caravan, or in an attic, her spirit in an earlier 
incarnation must surely have presided over a throne. Back in the 

“centuries, two thousand years before she reached us, Rachel was a 
Queen in Israel.” 

The lies told about the actress after her death infuriated Prince 
Napoleon, particularly the lies in relation to her supposed 
covetousness, ‘‘ They talk of her love of jewellery, they talk of 
her greed for diamonds, rubies and pearls, Yet I know she 
‘was just as pleased with the cheap gauds which she wore 
when playing ‘Roxane’. Real or artificial jewellery—in the 
matter of the pleasure which they gave her, they were all one 
to Rachel!” Such would be Plon-Plon’s angry rejoinder to those 
who defamed the woman whom, after his manner, he had once 
loved. 

Princess Mathilde thought her brother's infatuation for Rachel 
sheer madness, and remonstrated with him for filling his home 
with her portraits. But his liking for the actress was too great 
to be broken by any appeal to prudence or family pride. As 
marks of friendship, Rachel gave the Prince several keepsakes, 
notably a musical-box (presented to her by the Prince de Join- 
ville), which had been on board the Belle-Poule, the ship which 
brought back his uncle’s remains to France; an ivory statuette 
of a girl carved by Barye, and a pair of golden slippers which she 
wore in the réle of “ Phédre.” He kept the musical-box and the 
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slippers, but the statuette! he handed on to Judith, who, in 1853, 
was to reward him with a child. From these muddled transactions, 
we may derive some idea of the manners prevalent in the 
frivolous, pleasure-seeking society of which Rachel was the 
centre. 

That, like the legendary cat, the tragedienne’s gifts sometimes 
came back, was too piquant a happening to be overlooked by the 
wits, ever on the look-out for suitable themes for the exercise of 
their raillery. Tricking out their statements with a wealth of 
plausible detail, they pretended that, on account of being so 
miserly, Rachel could not bear to be parted for long from any 
article of value. The truth was usually something quite different. 
When a gift was returned, it was invariably with the idea of annoy- 
ing her, not because she had asked for it back. The procedure was 
a familiar form of revenge practised in those days. Displeased by 
something she had said or done, men who should have known 
better behaved like cads, and then advertised their disgusting 
behaviour far and wide. But, in that coarse-grained society 
whose morals were not dissimilar from those of the farmyard, 
it was hopeless to expect much evidence of gentlemanly 
breeding. 

Following violent words with the tragedienne over Rose Chérie, 
a charming actress whom he had inconsiderately praised in 
Rachel’s presence, Musset returned the ring for which he had 
bidden his heart. That all the honours attaching to such “ civili- 
ties’? should not rest with the poet, Dumas fils later boasted of 
having done the same thing, but in better style. “‘ I hand you back 
your ring,” so he claims to have told Rachel, “in order that you 
may not be obliged to ask for it.’” 

‘The remark, if true, reflects little credit on the young dramatist. 
It was scarcely the way to treat a friend of whose hospitality he 
was ever ready to partake. Equally curious were the manners of 
Beauvallet, the raucous-voiced actor who often acted with Rachel. 
‘When he wished to annoy her, he raised his stage voice to a shout, 
so that her words, in comparison, sounded like a whisper. How- 
ever, he did not scruple to accept from her the gift of a Damascus 
sabre, thanking her in these genteel terms: ‘‘ Be warned not to 
expect your sword back, for I propose to chain it round my 
waist.” How the courteous manners of Delaunay, a young actor 
on whom Rachel bestowed similar marks of esteem, put Beauvallet 
and other boors to shame ! 

‘To examine Rachel’s life impartially is to be struck by the 
invariable generosity with which she rewarded the smallest 
favour, or out-of-the-way courtesy. In face of the abundant 

1 Rachel persuaded Judith to restore the statuette to her. 
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evidence on this point, the stories imputing meanness to her can 
only be described as malicious inventions. Rarely did she fail 
to repay her English friends for the slightest acts of kindness. If 
they were of her own sex, usually she sent them some article of 
personal adornment embroidered by her own hand. When Rachel 
in 1855 performed in America, the solicitor who took charge of 
her interests! found his fee supplemented by a large diamond and 
emerald ring, a pleasing courtesy which notaries of our own un- 
sentimental day might wish were of commoner occurrence. As for 
the people in Paris to whom her gratitude was shown in tangible 
fashion, their number was legion. Even a humble stage-hand, 
who having seen many of the great stage ‘‘ stars’? perform, was 
able to offer Rachel a useful hint or two, was enriched by a hand- 
some gold watch. 

Any stick they say is good enough to beat a dead donkey. 
When Rachel was in her grave, people such as Dumas fils, who, 
while she was a living power, fawned on her, took a delight in 
demonstrating how bravely they comported themselves in her 
presence, and, to prove their boasts, trotted forth witticisms and 
saucy repartees the reliability of which it was nobody's business 
to challenge. 

When first he began to show Rachel marked attention, Alexandre 
Dumas fils was a gay bachelor nearing his thirtieth birthday. 
Three years her junior, he could afford to be less lyrical in his 
approaches than his father. Belonging to the smart set and a 
cheerful and witty companion besides, he quickly recommended 
himself to the tragedienne, always a keen admirer of that sort of 
young man, It did not take her long to discover that he was as 
susceptible to flattery as his vain parent. To experiment on him, 
she devised the following compliment: ‘‘ Come to lunch to- 
morrow at Montmorency. I am not so foolish as to boast of having 
the necessary wit to amuse you, but the morning after I swear not 
to be lacking—I have a good memory.” The subtle flattery went 
home, and soon the boulevard knew of the signal compliment 
which Rachel had paid the rising young dramatist. 

With rare impudence, Dumas fils tried to persuade his friends 
that Rachel chased after him. ‘“‘ I am merely the passive instru- 
ment of her obstinate will,’’ was his contention, Actually it was 
the other way round. Without waiting to be asked, he was for 
ever on the doorstep of the actress (his ‘‘ dear great, great one ’’). 
If she happened to be out, he amused himself by inscribing his 
regret in verse on the soft white surface of her kitchen table. When 
Rose, the maid, who was much more economical than her mistress, 


+ Frank Dykers of New York, uncle by marriage of Mery Anderson 
(Mme, de Navarro). 
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barred him this privilege, he was forced to register his rhymed 
thoughts on slips of paper, thus : 

Le joli fils Dumas, chez notre Melpoméne, 

Pardon de ce surnom, bien usé de nos jours, 

Hier, s'est presenté, mais elle se proméne 

A Pheure oi Von est stir de la trouver toujours. 


That does not read as if Dumas fils were the one to be pursued. 

The young dramatist was always wheedling out of Rachel 
autographs for his lady-friends. That gave him an excuse for 
calling. Also it flattered his vanity to be seen about with her. 
At his invitation, she attended a performance of that slab of 
artificial sentimentality, La Dame aux Camélias. The play’s 
morbid atmosphere affected her so much that she left long 
before the end. Curiously enough, while ready to act doleful 
parts, Rachel could never sit out plays of a depressing nature, 
and from one tearful performance given by Mme. Allan she walked 
out soon after the curtain rose. 

Had Dumas fils been differently constituted, he would have 
left behind most entertaining memories of Rachel. But to reveal 
himself in a favourable light, he either grossly exaggerated 
episodes in which he and the tragedienne participated, or, like 
Arséne Houssaye when temporarily he ran short of “copy,” 
deliberately invented stories to prove what a wonderful fellow he 
was. Years after Rachel’s death, he asked the members of the 
Bixio dinner club to believe that, following the production of his 

lay, the Demi-Monde, Rachel came to his house in the Rue de 

joulogne and offered herself to him. According to him the 
following dialogue ensued : 


Dumas: No, I have no reason to be disagreeable to Prince 
Napoleon (Rachel’s lover at that time). 

Racuet : I will leave him. 

Dumas: It is the same thing. But take another lover, one not 
known to me. That man I'll be prepared to deceive. 

[They took a cab; at the Rondpoint? the playwright got 
out. 

Race: Marry me! 

Dumas: What! You expect me, who will not marry my own 
mistresses, to wed those of other men ? 

Tableau. 


1 Handsome Dumas fils at the house of our Melpoméne, 
(Pardon the use of this surname, much used to-day), 
Yesterday presented himself, but she was out walking, 
At the hour when one is always sure of finding her. 
* The Rondpoint is the circus where the different avenues at the Passy 
end of the Champs Elysées meet. 
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The concluding comment of the playwright was: “ The truth is 
that of all those to visit Rachel’s house, I was the only one who did 
not court her favours.” 

One might more readily believe the vainglorious Dumas ils, 
were it not for two objections—his well-known weakness for 
assuming that the most beautiful of his women acquaintances 
were in love with him—did he not complain that an actress in 
Brussels was pestering him to marry her ?—his readiness to | 
believe that he was always the romantic hero to whom pale 
enchantresses (with indifferent health) Jost their hearts. If any- 
thing is certain, it is that the story of Rachel casting herself at his 
feet, and his rejection of her offer, was no more than a witty 
variant of the way his liaison with the courtesan, Marie Duplessis, 
ended. Let the letters speak for themselves. First the woman’s 
note: 


“© Cuer Apet—Why have you not let me know about yourself, 
and why are you not frank with me ? I believe that you should treat 
me as a friend. I hope, then, for a word from you, and I kiss you 
tenderly as mistress or friend, according to your choice. In any case, 
I will always be thy devoted Marie.” 


Then the reply of the literary lover : 


‘* My DEAR Mariz—I am not rich enough to love you as J should 
wish, nor poor enough to be loved as you would wish.” 


In each case, on the spur of the moment it will be noted, the 
playwright is fortunate enough to give striking proof of his 
brilliant powers of repartée. 

Thoughtful of his reputation as a wit and raconteur, Rachel 
provided young Dumas with other experiences no less remark- 
able. When she Jay ill and unable to move, he paid her frequent 
visits. Each time he drew near the illustrious invalid, his ear 
caught the sound of rolling metal in the bed. Finally, unable to 
curb his curiosity, he demanded an explanation. For answer 
Rachel raised the coverlet, to reveal inside the bed a great mass of 
gold coins. The feel of the coins, which continually she stirred 
with her hands, helped her recovery—so at least she explained to 
our imaginative authority. 

Now Dumas fils was not the first to tell this obviously invented 
story, which, incidentally, would have come far more appropri- 
ately from his father, the author of Monte-Cristo. Unconnected 
with the dramatist’s name, it appeared in certain French papers 
during Rachel’s lifetime, and from them was copied into equally 
credulous English periodicals. After the tragedienne’s death, 
posterity could choose between the version circulated by Dumas, 
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a refined modification of the newspaper story, or a much more 
picturesque conception linked with the name of Pa Félix. In the 
second form, poor Rachel is supposed to be dying. Nothing 
pleases her or alleviates her sufferings. Suddenly a bright idea 
occurs to the distracted father. Opening his daughter’s wardrobe, 
he pulls out her jewel case and spreads the contents on the bed— 
a glittering cascade of diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. 
Rachel lovingly plays with the precious treasure, the sight of which 
brings smiles and the return of the normal colour to her face. 
From that moment she begins appreciably to mend in health. 

Like the version vouched for by Dumas fils, it makes a charming 
anecdote, and we can imagine that only those unreasonable 
people who want their history to be true, as well as entertaining, 
will seek to question the truthfulness of either variety. Were it 
not for Cleopatra having been first on the scene, we should no 
doubt be reading to-day how Rose, the devoted maid, was in the 
habit of mixing powdered pearls in wine, in order to provide her 
eccentric mistress, Rachel, the tragedienne, with a cooling drink, 

The story of Rachel’s guitar being sold to Walewski or Achille 
Fould, according to which particular authority gives us our 
information ; Houssaye’s legend of the Ou? Quand? Combien? 
impertinence; the tale of the actress offering herself to the 
younger Dumas, ten years after she had turned down his father ; 
the anecdote of the bed full of gold coins, and the half-dozen 
or more yarns of the tragedienne’s raids on her friends’ silver, 
notably that of Count Duchatel and Véron—all have the same 
common origin—the inventive brain of the Paris journalist and 
the Paris playwright. They are some of the cultured pearls of 
history. The DuchAtel anecdote is quickly told, Having offered 
Rachel, his guest at dinner, a table centre-piece which she had 
much admired, this courteous gentleman lent the actress his 
brougham to take it home, but, in order that there should be no 
doubt in the matter, asked her to be sure and return the carriage. 
So we learn from the imaginative Houssaye. It is a typical 
specimen of his ability to supply delightful anecdotes for every 
phase of Rachel’s life. His lively fancy solved the problem of 
making history entertaining from first to last. 


Quarrels and reconciliations, it will have been noticed, were a 
regular feature of Rachel’s life. If she could forgive and forget 
the dirty trick played on her by Véron, when she was younger 
and less able to defend herself, just as easily she could overlook 
the explosive anger of a poet for whose talents she cherished a 
large admiration. So far from the return of her ring spelling 
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adieu to their friendship, we have to picture Musset as guest of 
honour at the house-warming party which she gave to celebrate 
the reconstruction of her quarters in the Rue Trudon. She had 
now a magnificent residence, marked by the familiar accompani- 
ments of wealth—fine pictures, lovely tapestries and bronzes, 
expensive furniture, sumptuous objets d'art, costly silver, etc. 
The evening began inauspiciously. The way to dinner Jed up a 
narrow, grand staircase. Pressed for room, Musset, who had 
taken Rachel’s arm, accidentally trod on her dress, ‘“ When one 
takes a lady’s arm, one looks after one’s feet,” scathingly remarked 
the annoyed stage queen. ‘‘ When a lady becomes a princess 
and builds a castle,” was the unconciliatory answer, “ she usually 
orders an appropriate staircase.” The short, sharp exchange of 
caustic pleasantries did not prevent the two from having an 
enjoyable dinner, Before the party broke up, Musset was once 
more pledged to write Rachel the oft-promised play. 

Just previously, the poet had complained that the tragedienne’s 
commitments to other playwrights left no room for him. The 
letter in which he expressed these fears was remarkable for this 
one sentence ; ‘‘ Unfortunately for me, as you say so well, I have 
not the honour of being your lover, but I believe that if I were, I 
should love you, in spite of it.’ ‘The remark appears to be the 
origin of the witticism attributed to Musset by the brothers 
Goncourt. Challenged by a famous actress with having boasted 
that he was her lover, the poet replied: “On the contrary, 
Mademoiselle, I boasted that I was not.’’ 

Like everybody else in turn, Musset knew what it was to call 
on Rachel and find her “‘ not at home.” He took the experience 
in good part, and dropped the careless actress this amusing note : 


“ Dear Muse—To my great regret I could not go to the Louvre, 
but I spent a long quarter of an hour yesterday morning blowing my 
fingers, as Racine says, in your courtyard. I beg you to believe that 
Iam always yours, for he who has you for interpreter can no more 
complain of you than of the crucible which refines the gold. A 
thousand good wishes.” 


Musset’s play for Rachel was begun, but, as happened before, 
never concluded. This time, possibly, he was not entirely to 
blame, Perhaps the actress did not encourage him enough, 
though judging by her words—‘‘ Musset is dead to tragedy ”— 
she must by now have come to regard him as a hopeless proposi- 
tion. After the poet’s death, they found, tucked away in a drawer, 
@ poem written at the time the actress was threatening the Comédie 
Frangaise with her resignation. The verses reveal the high value 
which he set upon his proposed stage association with Rachel. 
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He had meant to send them te her, but at the last moment changed 
his mind : 

Si ta bouche ne doit rien dire 

De ces vers désormais sans prix ; 

Si je n'ai pour Etre compris, 

Nt tes larmes, ni ton sourire ; 

Si dans ta voix, si dans tes traits 

Ne vit plus le feu qui m'anime ; 

Si le noble ceur de Monime 

Ne doit plus savoir mes secrets ; 


‘Si ta triste lettre est signée, 
‘Si les gardiens d’un vieux tombeau 
Laissant leur prétresse indignée 
Sortir, emportant son flambeau ; 


Cette langue de ma pensée, 
Que tu connais, que tu soutiens, 
Ne sera jamais prononcée 

Par d'autres accents que les tiens. 


Périsse plutét ma mémoire 

Et mon beau réve ambitieux ! 
Mon génie était dans ta gloire, 
Mon courage était dans tes yeux. 


In these beautiful stanzas, whose fragrance, alas! no transla- 
tion, however skilful, can adequately convey, Musset, taking 
Rachel's threat of resignation seriously, declares that his verse 
written for the stage is valueless, unless it is to have her as inter- 
preter, and benefit alike by her voice, features and inward fire. 
He swears that no other lips than hers shall speak his lines. 
Better that his memory and his beautiful ambitious dream should 
perish, than that an alien tongue should attempt to give life to his 
poetry! The concluding words: “ My genius was in thy glory ; 
my courage was in thine eyes,’’ show what lofty hopes Musset had. 
built on his expected co-operation with the tragedienne. Had she 
been privileged to see this magnificent tribute, Rachel must surely 
have thought kindlier of her ill-fated poet, whose death was to 
forestall her own by a matter of only six months, When the news 
of his untimely end reached her, already she was being disciplined 
to the thought that the close of her own life was near at hand. 

While the tragic-comedy of her relationship with Musset was 
reaching its inevitable finale, Rachel was struggling to keep at 
bay that ever persistent admirer, Emile de Girardin. Having 
recovered from the fright given him by his jealous mistress, 
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Esther Guimond, he craved for the renewal of the old relation- 
ship with the tragedienne, who alone appeared to know the secret 
of keeping him amused. But Rachel recoiled from any scenes with 
this vicious harlot, and politely but firmly declined to meet the 
amorous publicist, except in the security of his own home, or 
when accompanied by his wife. 

But simple reasons of prudence did not wholly explain Rachel’s 
elusiveness. Her ever-blooming heart had responded to the 
charms of a young colonel in the British Army, his attractiveness 
by no means diminished by the fact that he happened to be the 
son of Mdlle, Anais, the actress whom Rachel had displaced as 
mistress of Walewski. Since false modesty was not among the 
tragedienne’s weaknesses, she hastened to take Anais into her 
confidence. In the lovely summer of 1851, writing to her from 
London, Rachel asked permission to speak of their mutual joys : 
“* Are you not happy to have in your arms all day the most charm- 
ing of Edwards ? Oh, indeed, 1 must have loved him to let him 

0 as I did. Yet this sublime conduct hides a pleasant secret, at 
least for me. ‘This winter, I hope to find this very dear friend 
again in Paris, to force him, with your permission, to make up 
for the little tussle I had with myself in London (over him ?4). 
. . » [send you a good kiss. If I do not send you one for your 
son, it is because I have received a letter from him this very 
minute. As I have to answer it, I will undertake to convey my 
own tender remembrances,’’* 

Here we have the explanation of a cryptic remark, tacked on to 
a letter of Rachel written the year before: ‘‘ Remind me to tell 
you why the British colonel, son of Anais, has left Paris so 
abruptly.” If Edward was not another of the tragedienne’s 
lovers, then their joint behaviour defies logical explanation. 

‘The letter to Anais is interesting for the light it throws on the 
tragedienne’s life in London in 1851: ‘* Here since my arrival,” 
writes Rachel, ‘‘ I have lived in peace. My success is great and 
continuous. [I receive a number of lordly big-wigs. Regularly 
on Sunday I go in search of shade on a beautiful English lawn and 
its rural surroundings. The cost of living is rather higher in 
London, but does one ever pay too dearly for gain in health— 
that mysterious entity reflected in laughter on one’s lips, and in 
one’s eyes ?”” 

The reference to lordly bigwigs was no idle boast. In the com~ 
pany of Lord Granville, who at the end of the year would be 
Foreign Secretary, Rachel visited the Great Exhibition, and at 
various social functions met most of the leading politicians of the 

2 Author’s interpolation. 
* Letter published in the Figaro by Jacques Patin. 
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day. Nor did she neglect the younger men of distinction. A young 
Cambridge graduate, William Harcourt, from whom, many years 
later, Lord Rosebery was to snatch the coveted honour of being 
Premier, so pleased her that she presented him with a statuette 
of herself in Greek costume, together with a set of signed verses. 
Then in his twenty-fourth year, Harcourt had just come up to 
town from Trinity College. 

With so many young men buzzing round the actress, it was 
scarcely strange that rumour should once again fasten on her the 
intention of marrying. On a previous visit to London, hearing that 
a peer’s son had expressed the wish to make her his wife, Rachel 
with mock gravity had challenged him to be as good as his word. 
** They tell me you are ready at any moment to offer me your 
hand,” was her mischievous way of putting the matter. Not to be 
outdone in sprightly raillery the young man replied, ‘‘ Quite 
true, Mdlle. Rachel, both hands—every time I applaud you!” 
Now it was a theatrical impresario who was said to have fallen to 
her charm. The report arose out of the marked attention which this 
particular admirer paid the tragedienne, but if ever he went so far 
as to propose, we have no doubt that he was served the same way 
as many of his predecessors—told not to make an ass of himself, 
or whatever is the French equivalent for that expressive phrase. 

So far from wishing to complicate her life further, Rachel was 
anxious to liquidate several attachments which had ceased to 
amuse her. She posted Sarah the latest effusion from Emile de 
Girardin, telling her to keep it safely with the rest of his corre- 
spondence. ‘‘ I don’t think there will be many more such letters,” 
was her explanatory remark, “‘ but their quality will make them 
shine.’ Then there was one Charlot to be put in his place. He 
had the impudence and bad taste to tire of Rachel first. ‘‘ I have 
my vengeance prepared, as Dorine says in Tartuffe,”’ she told 
Sarah. ‘‘He (Charlot) is almost amusing the way he writes. 
According to him I am lost if he drops me ; hence he feels obliged 
to break the news gently that he no longer loves me. He is mis- 
taken. Never have I hardened my heart so quickly, nor so 
effectively. I don’t even regret knowing him, for 1 have forgotten 
that we ever met.’ To prove how little concerned she was over 
Charlot’s defection, Rachel proclaimed her health good and her 
heart sound, ending, ‘‘ That's the way to have a long and happy 
life 1” 

One of Prince Napoleon’s names is Charles, and it is possible 
that the letter refers to him, for at this time he was known to be 
devoting himself to Mdlle, Judith. Or the disrespectful lover 
may have been Charles Edmond, a friend from the French 

+ Sir William Harcourt, the famous leader of the Liberal Party. 
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Levant, first mentioned by Rachel in a letter written in 1854. 
But let us frankly admit we are only guessing. In Rachel’s hectic 
life there were so many Charlots that we might pick on any one of 
six without hitting the mark. 

‘Though interrupted, and at times embittered, by violent 
quarrels, the relations of Rachel with Sarah tended to fall into a 
state of equilibrium, represented by the complete subjugation of 
the elder to the other’s will. Dependent on Rachel for funds and 
most of her amusements, Sarah lived in the background of her’ 
sister’s life, offering advice, when sought, on the tragedienne’s 
varied love affairs, and manifesting the same interest in them 
as though she were an active participant in their benefits. The 
astonishing degree of confidence which she reposed in Sarah is 
revealed in a hitherto unpublished letter.* 


“ My pear SisTer—I have a great secret to confide to you, but, 
unfortunately, the last straw as it were, I dare not run the risk of 
Putting it ina letter. On receiving this note you must set out to join 
me in London. If Charles (Sarah’s lover) cannot accompany you, I 
hope that he will not hinder you from leaving, and that in any case 
he will be able to join you some days after your arrival. Tell no one 
that you are leaving, not even our mother, and let Charles, too, remain 
mute. It is quite understood that I bear all the expenses. If you 
are hard-up there’s a chance of relief for some time at least. 

PS.—My address is 15 Half Moon Street.” 


Unhappily this letter is not dated, but a comparison of the hand- 
writing with others belonging to different periods leads us to 
suppose that it was written some time after 1850, most likely in 
1851, when the actress had a fairly long London season. The 
secret that could not be written on paper was probably fear of a 
third confinement. If that were the case her fear was groundless ; 
no such embarrassment was ever again to invade the tragedienne’s 
life. 

‘The better side of Rachel’s nature is reflected in the letter which 
she wrote to her sister from Chalons, where every street recalled 
their dolorous childhood. For Chalons had been a temporary 
resting-place on the hazardous journey from Lyons to Paris— 
the penultimate stage of the dreary wanderings of the Félix family. 
Here, as in other towns en route, the sisters sang and played for 
alms: 


“T have been to see our old landlady, Madame Vanhove,” wrote 
Rachel, ‘“‘and loaded her with presents. I felt quite queer on going 
to the hairdresser’s, and dropped a tear in the little alley which, those 


2 Letter in the possession of the New York Public Library, Theatre 
Collection. 
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late nights when I had not got my quota,! I used to dread so much. 
What a strange thing my career has been! What a destiny! This 
evening I play ‘ Phédre,’ and in the theatre, perhaps in a corner of the 
pit, there may be more than one of our old customers, or perchance 
some parvent like ourselves, stretching himself out in the orchestra 
stalls. Rest assured that here, in Chalons’ little theatre, I shall try 
to give one of my best performances, if only in remembrance of those 
first evenings in the cafés when they let me recite my little song. 
Recite is the word, for I have always lacked a soprano voice.” 


In 1851, when Rachel’s love affairs would appear to have fallen 
into greater disorder than ever, she was in her thirty-first year, 
approximately that period of life when, according to Balzac, 
a woman’s nature attains its most passionate completeness. In 
the variety and extent of her amours she was probably no worse 
than most Paris actresses of the period, but all eyes were on her, 
and not on the others. As Charles Dickens sagely remarked, 
“ Virgins are not usually to be found in French theatres,’’4 
Heine was even more explicit: ‘All pretty actresses here,’? he 
wrote, “‘ have their fixed price, and those who are not d prix fixe 
are indubitably the dearest. Nearly all the young ones are kept by 
spendthrifts or rich parvenus.’ 

To have reached thirty was scarcely an advantage for an actress 
given to gallant adventure. Necessarily she had to be in com- 
petition with winsome colleagues whose age ranged from eighteen 
to twenty. But whatever aspects of attractiveness the added years 
may have taken away from Rachel, they left her sufficient charm to 
be considered one of the most seductive and best poised figures in 
Paris. ‘Three varieties of the philanderer type surged constantly 
round her—men of talent who, after much burning of midnight 
oil, felt themselves entitled to a moiety of frivolous relief ; 
wealthy loungers of good social position, and young “ bloods ” 
desirous of cutting their wisdom teeth in approved fashion. It 
was the last named class which most powerfully appealed to Rachel. 
Her mischievous spirit found amusement in seeing these young 
“lions” content to pose as sentimental admirers, with no more 
tangible reward in view than her gracious smile, and the occasional 
privilege of being her escort. 

Visitors to Rachel’s house noticed that there was always a 
favoured young man, one of the much-discussed dandies of the 


1 The amount that Pa Félix expected to receive each day from his 
daughters’ joint efforts. 

+ Ma Félix sold lace embroidery. 

* Quoted in the Intermédiaire des Curieux et des Chercheurs, 1925. 

* Mr, and Mrs. Charles Dickens. Foreword by Kate Perugini. 
Notes by Walter Dexter. 
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day, at her dinner-parties, assiduous but correct in his attention, 
discreet and deferential in his manner. 

Viel-Castel, who was rewarded with an occasional invitation 
to be the actress’s guest, tells us that one spring evening when he 
dined there the principal guests were Morny, Rouher, the ex~- 
Minister of Justice; Achille Fould, the banker; Caumont, the 
Senator ; Manuel, the stockbroker ; Roqueplan, the manager of the 
Opera; Arséne Houssaye, and Rachel’s two sisters: ‘‘ Her lover, 
young Lehon, was at the dinner and the dance, but no one could * 
have guessed from his manner the position he occupies in the 
establishment. The mansion is furnished luxuriously, but with 
good taste, and the dinner was perfect. In the evening more 
people came, and we had some music and a little dance, followed 
by an excellent supper. It is impossible to meet with a more 
charming hostess or a better bred woman than the mistress of this 
house. The place is gilded like a Court dress of the eighteenth 
century—filled with pictures, sculptures, bronzes and magnificent 
silver. The servants are numerous and well trained. Rachel fully 
understands the charm of good manners and select conversation, 
el they say that there are times when she can easily dispense with 
either.” 

A note or two on some of the people at this dinner-party will 
give the reader a good idea of the character of the society cultivated 
by the actress. Viel-Castel was attached to the Louvre, and, if 
he had a mind like a sewer, was at least highly educated, and 
possessed some understanding of art. Young Leopold Lehon was 
a fashionable wastrel, son of the wealthy mistress with whom, for a 
time, Morny, half-brother of Louis Napoleon, shared his life. 
When Morny married and left Mme. Lehon in the lurch, she 
threatened to bring him into Court to account for the vast sums 
of money belonging to her which had passed through his hands. 
He, or Louis Napoleon, appeased her with the payment of between 
three and four million francs. Louis Napoleon also paid the gamb- 
ling debts of his kinsman, Count Walewski, who, when he was 
Foreign Minister, thought it seemly to have a flutter on the Bourse, 
leaving Manuel, the stockbroker (also present at this dinner), the 
potential loser of a very considerable amount. 

Rachel had a liking for the company of financiers. There 
was a period when she smiled on the shrewd money magnate, 
Adrien Delahante, who acted as banker for Morny and wrote a 
book on a famous financial family which enjoyed some kind of a 
reputation. If Judith tells the truth, he ultimately consoled Dinah 
pee (Rachel’s youngest sister) for the treachery of an affianced 
lover. 

Delahante’s opportunity, so far as the tragedienne was 
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concerned, was provided by the temporary defection of Prince 
Napoleon, who thought that as good a way as any of spending his 
time would be to look for a suitable wife. In his conceit, Plon- 
Plon first fixed his gaze on Princess Mary of Cambridge, mother 
of our present Queen, but, in view of his loose habits, there was 
never the slightest reason to believe that his suit would be even 
so much as considered. A revealing reference is to be found in 
that admirable historical work, The Paris Embassy during the 
Second Empire : 

“ There were great commotions at Court because of rumours that 
our Princess Mary of Cambridge was about to be betrothed to Prince 
Napoleon. The Queen, much to her dismay, was informed by Lord 
Aberdeen that the French Government had suggested such a mar- 


Tlage. 

oer Majesty was, of course, furious . . . Walewski was told by 
Lord Clarendon that . . . the difference of religion was insurmount- 
able, adding, as from himself, that no parent would consent to commit 
the happiness of a child to such a young man as young Jérome 

rince Be at whose bad character was notorious. . . . The 

‘incess . . . was perfectly aware of the gentleman’s abominable 
character, and therefore looked upon the very idea of such a union 
a8 a positive insult to herself.” 


That Delahante, after a brief pees as Rachel’s lover, should 
turn to her sister Dinah was really nothing to occasion surprise. 
Among certain classes of Parisian society, the chopping and 
changing of lovers was a constant process which frequently led 
to the most ludicrous family complications. ‘Though from our 
narrative the whole tone of life in Paris during the period 1840-50 
would appear to be atrociously vulgar, the reader should bear 
in mind that only the frivolous element, a tiny fraction of the 
population, is under review. The middle and the industrial 
classes, the respectable backbone of the community, escaped 
corruption from the coarse habits of those who should have set 
them a good example. 

Mdlle. George, who was herself no angel, assured various 
friends that, once abandoned by the jeunesse dorée, Rachel would 
quickly fall out of notice. It was not true. Whatever form of 
life the tragedienne had elected to lead, she must, by very reason 
of her superlative talent and power of fascination, have won a 
conspicuous and challenging place among her fellows. It was 
Rachel’s genius and personality, and not her amorous adventures, 
which kept her to the fore. She maintained her sovereignty of 
the stage, as well as the closest association with the literary and 
artistic activities of Paris, not because, but in spite, of her 
g llantries. 
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Again we ask : Did Pa and Ma Félix take any steps to interfere 
with the licentious ways of their gifted daughter? Knowing 
that such excesses inevitably spelt death, they must often have 
pleaded with her to lead a calmer and more decorous sort of 
existence. But whatever they said or did, would not, we are 
certain, have had any beneficial result. When Rachel’s nature 
‘was set on a particular course, not even a parent’s prayers could 
turn it aside. The older she grew, the less interference Rachel 
tolerated in her private affairs. This applied not only to friends, 
but even to Pa and Ma Félix. Thinking that her mother was 
inclined to spoil the two boys, Alexandre and Gabriel, she went 
far to limit the old lady’s influence over them. An inkling of 
this we gather from the letter' which Rachel wrote to Alexandre's 
schoolmaster in Brussels ; 


“ A note from my mother, just to hand, advises me of the dis- 
pleasure which she has experienced by reason of your refusal to allow 
my son to come out. Allow me to thank you, for without naming 
her in my letter you rightly understood that I made no exceptions. 
My mother is excessively kind to her grandson, but I fear that 
Colonna may be spoilt, In his own interest I have firmly decided to 
continue the regimen which, in agreement with you, I adopted for 
him. My health will detain me a few days longer in Brussels ; so 
please keep your little pupil until my return, which I shall try to 
make as soon as possible. 

“ PS.—I have written to my son to persuade him to be a little 
more patient. Please give him this letter.” 


Rachel was anxious that her son, then nearing his seventh 
birthday, should be worthy of his Napoleonic line. His father, 
Count Walewski, after filling various diplomatic posts with 
success, had become the French Ambassador in London, specially 
selected by Louis Napoleon to prepare Lord Palmerston for the 
Coup d'état. Having thrown off all pretence of being a con- 
stitutional President, Louis Napoleon now saw his way clear 
to the eventual assumption of the Imperial title. Walewski 
and Palmerston had long been friends, and the fact that he 
entrusted his kinsman with such a mission showed the future 
Emperor to be a man of shrewd perception, not to say cunning. 
Palmerston’s approval of Louis Napoleon’s moves, accorded 
without the Cabinet being first consulted, was temporarily 
disastrous to his continuance in office. He ceased to be Foreign 
Minister. His successor was Lord Granville, whom last we saw 
escorting Rachel to the Great Exhibition. 

With Walewski so prominent in the diplomatic and social 


+ Unpublished letter, dated August 11th, 1852, in the possession of 
the Author. 
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life of London, it was scarcely possible for Rachel, who mixed 
in the same set, to avoid running into him. But such conversation 
as passed between the two was free from bitterness, for time had 
served to heal their differences. She could not forget that he was 
the father of her elder son, and this thought was occasionally 
inducive of a little sentimental reflection. Writing to Ma Félix 
from Poland, she said: ‘‘ Because of my little Alexandre I am 
myself something of a Pole at heart.” 

That Eugénie de Montijo succeeded in angling Louis Napoleon 
as husband must be accounted a decided stroke of luck for Rachel, 
inasmuch as it meant her having one more supporter at the seat 
of power. Almost from her début at the Comédie Frangaise, the 
actress had enjoyed the friendship of the Montijo family. When- 
ever Mme. de Montijo wanted a free box at the theatre, she had 
but to make known her wishes to Rachel. Onward through the 
years, whenever they were in Paris, mother and daughter missed 
few opportunities of seeing the actress in her different réles. 
For Eugénie the impressions thus formed were destined to become 
permanent memories—a delicious mental landmark pointing to her 
happiest years. 

laving long heard remarks connecting the Emperor with 
Rachel, the naturally curious Empress sought to wheedle the 
truth out of her sleepy consort, but he was not at all inclined 
to be communicative. However, she learnt enough for her 
purpose. ‘That did not prevent Eugénie from inviting Rachel to 
the Tuileries. The excuse the Empress proffered husband Louis 
was that she was in need of lessons in deportment. From the 
actress she would learn how to use her eyes to the best advantage 
—the knack of taking in the whole sweep of a room at a single 
glance, while acknowledging obeisance. But the Empress had 
other reasons for encouraging Rachel’s visits. She found the 
tragedienne amusing. After the daily lesson, it was the habit of 
Eugénie, Rachel and Prosper Mérimée to join in a merry exchange 
of badinage. One day their uproarious laughter created such a 
din that the annoyed Emperor looked in to protest. Seeing 
Rachel in the room, he quickly understood what was happening. 
‘Thereafter she was requested to keep away from the Imperial 
apartments, 

Unwilling to be deprived of this genial companionship, Eugénie 
paid regular visits to Rachel’s house in the Rue Trudon. An hour 
or more with one who had a fund of entertaining gossip at her 
disposal, was far more amusing than being cooped up in the 
Palace, with the Emperor’s fishlike eyes upon her, and the talk 
mostly to do with dreary politics. 

During the first two years of the Second Empire, Rachel’s 
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ante-room at the Comédie Frangaise was a rendezvous for all 
manner of notabilities. There one would be sure to mect a 
well-known politician, a leading poet, a great painter and a 
famous sculptor, and there with suspicious frequency one would 
come across the handsome Duc de Morny, half-brother to the 
Emperor whom he had helped to the throne. A cultured man of 
the world, he was an adept at pleasing the ladies. Some of 
his most flowery compliments he reserved for Rachel, as previously 
he had reserved them for her sister Rebecca. Without placing 
much faith in Houssaye’s account of a typical evening’s conversa~ 
tion between Morny, Pradier the sculptor, and Rachel, we do 
right to believe that the meeting of three such piquant personalities 
occasioned a rare flow of wit. It may well be true that Rachel 
discussed at Iength the miracle of will-power and perseverance, 
which enabled a plain and emaciated-looking young woman to 
change into the fascinating stage queen whom all Paris admired. 

Not easily taken in by insincere compliments, Rachel still 
loved to hear herself praised. Adulation rose to her brain like 
incense, and sweetened her life. She moved in a constant 
atmosphere of compliments. From the most proctised bearers of 
homage she recruited her lovers. Yet Rachel had too much 
commonsense, and was too much of a saucy gamine, to be entirely 
spoilt by flattery. Also Fate contrived that some misfortune 
or other should keep her spirit chastened, and free from ruinous 
conceit, 

If human enough to be jealous of other women’s success, 
Rachel could be surprisingly kind to beginners of promise. 
Nothing became her more than the despatch of a bouquet and an 
encouraging letter to Madeleine Brohan, whose young beauty and 
charming manner of acting had taken Paris by storm. 

Though justly proud of her handsomely appointed house in 
the Rue Trudon, Rachel preferred to sleep in the attic on an 
ordinary truckle ‘“‘ shake-down,” the type of bed she used when 
the whole Félix family were “ pigging ” it in the poorest quarter 
of Paris. It was her habit, any day she felt out of condition, 
to resort to this humble but cosy niche. There her meals would 
be served, with Sarah, perhaps, to share pot luck, and a game 
of cards to follow. The elder sister being notoriously avaricious, 
Rachel did her best to win, but reversed the process when her 
opponent was Lia, the younger sister, who could not afford to 
lose. Nothing gave Lia greater pleasure than to return home 
with some of Rachel’s money in-her satchel, and rarely was she 
disappointed. 

Except when Rachel had company, life in the Rue Trudon 
took on a Spartan simplicity. Rising at eleven o’clock, the 
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actress made a hasty breakfast, toying as a rule with an egg 
{her own phrase); then in some sort of négligé visited her 
magnificent library, to read up the latest historical character 
whom she was expected to personate. The books of living poets 
and novelists, suitably autographed, filled her shelves. Con- 
spicuous among them was a set of the works of Lamartine. From 
Rachel’s classic réles, this poet would learn how sadly lacking 
in grandeur and simplicity was the much-vaunted romantic drama, 
It was probably after seeing her act that he coined the imperishable 
phrase, “‘ There is more genius in a tear than in all the museums 
in Europe.” 

We know little or nothing of Rachel’s Italian trip, but if her 
quaint encounter with Lord John Manners, seventh Duke of 
Rutland and friend of Disraeli, is anything to go by, it must have 
been full of interesting incidents. Married in the summer of 
1851, the young nobleman made a leisurely tour of the Continent, 
and in due course reached Turin. There the tranquillity of the 
honeymooning couple was disturbed by Rachel’s early morning 
rehearsals. Writing to his brother, Lord John said: “ Rachel 
was next door and kept us awake until six o’clock in the morning 
ranting and reciting, till in a frenzy I outranted her, and next day 
brought a curious letter of apology which I keep: 


“To My Neicusour, 

“ Dear Str—Please accept my sincere regrets for the involuntary 
disturbance made in my apartments last night at an hour when 
everyone ought to be asleep, My excuse is total ignorance of the 
fact that there were neighbours so near my apartments. 

“My young sister, whom I was making rehearse a new réle, 
was the sole cause of the noise, which, unfortunately, troubled your 
sleep. I repeat, sir, that I very much regret what happened and I 
shall be quite disconsolate if you do not reply that you retain no evil 
memory of the unpleasantness which we may have caused you. 

RacHEL.”? 


An elegant letter which secured a fitting answer. 

If the weather were fine, and she had no tedious rehearsal 
to trouble her, Rachel would take it into her head to stroll through 
the shopping thoroughfares, or to turn into a residential street, 
where the old-fashioned gardens flanking the “ hétels ” kept the 
air clean and fresh, On the shortest of walks she was sure to 
meet three or four celebrities, all delighted to acknowledge her 
graceful nod. When it was a case of lunching out with a lover, 
say Emile de Girardin or Prince Napoleon, she drove up in her 

1 The above incident is taken from Lord John Manners and his Friends 
bce Whibley. Rachel’s letter was treasured by the Duke to the 
end. 
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carriage to the rendezvous, usually the fashionable restaurant 
known as Les Fréres Provengaux, and was at once shown into a 
private room. Indisposed to advertise her amatory affairs, she 
organized the most elaborate precautions to conceal her move- 
ments from the ubiquitous gossip-writer. 

The Prince de Canino, one of Louis Napoleon’s several worth- 
less cousins, had the bright idea at Longchamps of promenading 
with Rachel in a four horse carriage replete with the Imperial 
livery. This gave rise to the story that, mistaking the occupant 
of the carriage for the Empress, the guard actually turned out 
one evening (vide Castellane Memoirs). Something of the sort 
did happen, but the offender was not Rachel, but Madame 
Musard, a blonde who bore a striking likeness to the Empress. 
(Untermédiaire, 10. t, 25.) Viel-Castel, as usual, got the facts all 
mixed up, 

Whatever the occasion might be, Rachel was always exquisitely 
dressed, and in a particular style of her own which fashionable 
Paris was quick to copy. The same mysterious instinct which 
taught her to wear clothes with queenly grace, prompted the 
actress to arrange her hair in a manner that brought out the full 
charm of the long oval face. When not at the theatre, or hersclf 
entertaining in the Rue Trudon, she would often join Mme. de 
Girardin or Véron at dinner. If the weather were sunny and 
tempting, she boarded the train to Montmorency, and spent 
the day with her parents—fussing over sweet-toothed Gabriel, 
still too young to go to school. At least one evening in the week 
she reserved for Sarah, an opportunity for the two fair con- 
spirators to exchange notes on their respective affairs—what new 
lover for either had swum into the horizon, what was happening 
to his predecessor, etc. To listen to Sarah's merry tongue was as 
good as a tonic to Rachel, especially if the remarks were not 
accompanied by pressing demands for help. 

Not a function did the actress attend without some notability 
being present to meet her. Painters, especially, maneeuvred to 
bein her company. The best of them she was prepared to reward 
with commissions, but the length of time they required for a 
portrait appalled her. She invited Ingres to paint her for the 
Comédie Frangaise. He looked at her fixedly, then replied, “I 
shall need fifty sittings, each of two to three hours.” ‘ And pray 
over what period will these séances extend ?” inquired the bemused 
actress. “ Five or six years,” replied Ingres solemnly. ‘‘ Good 
gracious |” retorted Rachel, “ I shall be dead long before then— 
that is to say long before you have rendered me immortal.” 
““Madam,” protested the painter, “ you do not require me to 
sender youimmortal. Your own efforts have done that, already |” 
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To convince her that he was not exaggerating the amount of time 
required, Ingres mentioned that he had taken as long as ten years 
over a portrait for the Rothschilds. Commenting on the con- 
versation, Rachel gaily remarked, “ Before your portrait took its 
place on the walls of the drawing-room, you would be a visibly 
aging grandmother, and the long-winded painter would need, year 
after year, to bring his work up-to-date.” The suggestion that 
Ingres declined to paint Rachel’s portrait, because she had sung 
the Marseillaise, was just another of the many lies invented about 
her. 

There was a period when nothing would suit the actress but 
that Winterhalter should paint her as ‘“ Phédre.” One night, 
still wearing her Greek robes, she called on him. The artist 
quailed before the task of expressing the accumulated passions 
to be seen in Rachel’s face when acting the part of “‘ Phédre,”” 
and respectfully declined the commission, though the reasons he 
advanced for his decision were expressed in such flattering language 
that the actress had no alternative but immediately to forgive him. 

Paul Delaroche was willing to paint Rachel’s portrait, but when 
it was a matter of arranging the necessary sittings her Russian tour 

roved an insurmountable obstacle. Mme. O’Connell was more 
fortunate. Seven or eight times she induced the actress to pose for 
her. The conversation of several amusing friends prevented the 
impatient stage queen from being intolerably bored. Miiller, 
besides painting Rachel’s portrait, decorated the panels of her 
salon and bedroom in the taste of Correggio, that is to say with 
love as the predominant theme. 

Craving to have the tragedienne as a model, Horace Vernet 
remarked, ‘“‘ I would gladly pay her a thousand francs an hour. 
Though I have seen thousands of Jewish faces of an Oriental 
cast, Mdile. Rachel alone approaches my ideal, that which I had 
in mind for my picture of Rebecca at the Well. 

In 1852, when Rachel played in Augier’s Diane, her costume 
was designed by Meissonicr. Not surprisingly that wild fellow, 
Courbet, proud of his reputation as an eccentric genius, totally 
disagreed with the opinion of the actress held by his artistic 
brethren. During a noisy discussion on art in his favourite brasserie, 
he was heard to exclaim: ‘ Let’s wipe the slate clean. Into the 
water with the three of them—Ingres, Mdlle. Rachel and 
Monsieur Scribe. If even one escapes, it will be a great calamity 
for humanity !”” 

In the company of the great figures of the Paris world, Rachel 
was happy and at her ease. But there was one exception—she 
could not endure George Sand. The woman she disliked, and the 
novelist she refused to admire. What annoyed her in George 
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Sand was an utter absence of womanly grace, emphasized by the 
vulgar and heavy features. Particularly she hated the novelist’s 
habit of puffing out streams of cigarette and cigar smoke at every 
turn, to the accompaniment of the coarsest of epithets. 

Never did Rachel evince the slightest desire to appear in any of 
George Sand’s plays. When they fell flat Rachel smiled. On the 
other hand, George Sand was foolish enough to adopt a patroniz~ 
ing tone towards the tragedienne, as shown in a letter dated 
October x5th, 1851: ‘‘ My dear illustrious child,’ wrote the 
novelist, “ you who are a world celebrity must be as good as you 
are great. I would beg of you then to be good in particular 
towards a young man of your own race, so intelligent and so happy 
in the arts.” Much quicker than this stilted production would a 
simple letter of appeal have gone to Rachel's heart. 

Political vicissitudes exerted little influence on the tragedienne’s 
friendships, Thiers might be on the shelf, but she still corre- 
sponded with him. Meeting the royalist dukes (Louis Philippe’s 
sons) on her travels abroad, she was just as cordial to them as 
when they were people of importance. On the other hand, Rachet 
reserved the opposite kind of treatment for those temporarily 
privileged to share her couch. Aware of the actress's habits, a 
witty intimate remarked to her one day, ‘‘ I should hate, Rachon,1 
to be your lover, because soon I should cease to be your friend.”’ 

While rarely associated with the communal activities of the 
Jewish race, Rachel was flattered to note the interest which the 
Jewish people took in her, and from time to time had the idea of 
specially acknowledging their homage. The most favoured plan 
‘was to give dinner-parties to which only her co-religionists should 
be invited. She had drawn up a list of “ eligibles,” and proudly 
showed it to Jules Lecomte. All were Jews who, by reason of their 
personal or intellectual merit, had acquired distinction in France. 
Meyerbeer and Halévy, the composers, were to sit on her right, 
and round the table were to be Crémieux and Goudchaux, 
ministers in the short-lived Second Republic, and the leading 
members of the Rothschild family. But illness and other 
difficulties interfered with the realization of the project, and in 
the end it was allowed to drop. 

Impulsive to an extraordinary degree, Rachel promised the 
moon to friends who had roused her enthusiasm. By the time 
her ardour had gone through the inevitable cooling process, 
she was ready to argue that nothing in the conversation 
warranted her promise being taken seriously. Barye carved an 
ivory statuette of Rachel in the réle of “‘ Hermione.”” Delighted 
with the masterpiece she wrote round to her friends, bidding 

2 A pet name for Rachel. 
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each expect a replica as a present, but the autographed letter 
was all they ever got to remind them of the statuette. Much the 
same thing occurred when she was dealing with plays. To please 
an author who had successfully worked on her feelings, she would 
agree to appear in his next Production 5 then proceed to forget 
all about him and his potential chef d’euvre. 

One was never certain whether Rachel would keep an appoint- 
ment. To appease people whom she annoyed by her capricious- 
ness, the actress relied on her noted powers of fascination, 
Exasperated beyond endurance to find Rachel out when, at her 
invitation, he called, Samson swore never to make another appoint- 
ment with the minx, but, in due course, like so many others, 
capitulated to her feminine wiles. Once, when he sulked over- 
long, the actress had recourse to intensive measures. In front of 
the whole company assembled for rehearsal, she threw herself 
into his arms, saying, in a voice loud enough for all to hear, 
that to him, more than to anybody else in the world, she owed her 
success. On another occasion, while actually on the stage with 
Samson, she sought in asides that had nothing to do with the 
play, or with the expression on her face, to overcome his justifiable 
annoyance at her conduct. Yet nothing was more likely than 
that she would repeat the offence, leaving the choleric professor 
once more speechless with rage. 

‘There were personages in Paris with whom Rachel could not 
afford to trifle—Louis Napoleon’s emissaries for instance—-but if 
not in one way then in another she contrived to do what she 
wanted. When Achille Fould was Minister of State he would 
call on her as late as 10 p.m., usually after dinner at the Tuileries, 
and, over a cup of tea prepared by Rose, the maid, discuss the 
Emperor’s wishes, Without appearing to oppose the monarch, 
Rachel generally found good reasons for not playing in any réle 
that did not tally with her own ideas, And so far from being over- 
awed by the Minister of State, she never failed to put him in his 
place. When in appreciation of a special performance which she 
had given at the Thédtre Frangats, Fould sent her a valuable 
picture, she promptly returned it, resenting the patronizing tone 
of the accompanying letter. ‘‘ One may make Ministers of State, 
but not gentlemen,” was her acrid comment. 

Though wilful and unaccountable, the tragedienne had yet her 
good points. To placate Ponsard, who had been dismayed by her 
brusque rejection of his play, Charlotte Corday, she undertook 
to appear in his next piece, and kept her word. The play was 
Horace et Lydie, a charming fancy to which she responded with 
some of her most delightful effects. Whether it was Rachel’s 
magnificent acting or her personal fascination which first chained 
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Ponsard to her will—who can say? At any rate, soon after the 
production of his new play he was her devoted lover. A man of 
simple tastes, used to leading a calm and unadventurous country 
life, he saw the tragedienne through the enchanted eyes of a poet. 
As 2 consequence all his letters to her breathe an idyllic note. 

Twenty delirious days Ponsard and Rachel spent together 
in Paris, long enough for the playwright to make friends of her 
two sons, whom he separately defined as “‘ Alexandre, the scholar,”’ 
and ‘ Gabriel, the chubby-cheeked,” and, at dinner-parties given 
by the tragedienne, to renew his acquaintance with Alexandre 
Dumas pére. Back in Vienne, his home in Dauphiné, the 
playwright could dream of nothing but those delicious hours in 
Paris which had so quickly passed. Gone, alas | was the magic of 
the trees and ancient hills of his rural retreat which, until then, 
he had loved with all his heart. Away from the actress all sights 
and sounds seemed commonplace. So, to enjoy her society again, 
he planned a tour of the South. 

Rachel went to England. Still hopeful, Ponsard praised the 
English who applauded his beloved. Crossing to Italy, she wrote 
him a love-letter in Italian, signing herself ‘‘ Rachelina”’, the 
musical sound of which thrilled his poetic soul. But never did the 
holiday which they were to spend ther seem to materialize, 
for when she ought to have been with him at Aix and Pau, she 
‘was preparing to start for Russia. In the end he gave up the idea, 
though it had been very near his heart. Yet, because of those 
twenty wonderful days in Paris, Ponsard, a man of fine sensibility, 
ever kept his ‘‘ Rachelina”’ in tender memory.? 


* The letters which passed between Rachel and Ponsard are to be 


found in La Vie Sentimentale de Rachel, by Valentine Thomson, who was 
first to reveal the fact that actress and poet had been lovers. 
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due to their talent than Rachel. In private life she might 

behave like a guttersnipe, and so far forget her manners as 
to trail her velvet sleeves in the sauce-bowl; but the moment 
she put on her actress robes she remembered that she was 
Queen of the Stage, and demanded, as she inspired, the fullest 
respect. 

Sometimes the struggle to maintain her dignity led to amusing 
scenes, notably in the summer of 1852 when Rachel visited 
Prussia, The night she was to open with Les Horaces a special 
table was reserved for her in the royal palace of Potsdam, but 
for “‘ the lower order of traitors and heroes”’, to quote her own 
inimitable phrase, another room and different fare were provided, 
This discrimination was not at all to the actress's liking, and she 
made it quite clear that, like any great general on the eve of battle, 
she preferred to mess with her soldiers. 

But Rachel's remonstrances on this occasion were mild com- 
pared with her protests when Schneider, a polyglot ex-actor who 
had been made Court Chamberlain, discussed her participation 
in a féte champétre that was to take place on the famed Island of 
Peacocks. The festivities, planned by the King of Prussia 
(Frederick William IV), were to do honour to the Tsar (Nicholas 
I) and Tsarina, who were his guests. Gingerly Schneider opened 
the conversation by hinting that, in the absence of any proper 
stage, Rachel would have to use the lawn. From this point the 
conversation developed into the following lively exchanges : 


| “EW actresses can have had a keener sense of the dignity 


Racuet (querying Schneider’s words): You say I am to recite 
on the lawn ? 

Scunewwer (soothingly): On the lawn, Mademoiselle. 

Raruazt! (raising his eyebrows) : On the lawn, Herr Schneider ? 

Racuet : Ah, Herr Chamberlain, you are making fun of us. 

RapuaEL (echoing his sister’s words): Yes, making fun of us. 

ScunemeR: God forbid, Mademoiselle Rachel! But as there is 
no theatre on Peacock Island . . . 


* Rachel’s brother and impresario. 
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Racuet : I shan’t perform, and that’s all. 

Rapna€t (still more defiantly): We shan’t play, that’s all. 

ScuNerer (thunderstruck) : You won’t play ! But what will Their 
Majesties say? Indeed, what will they say? ... And what is to 
become of me, who officially promised that you would play in 
Polyeucte? 

RACHEL (crossing her arms) : So, Herr Chamberlain, you believed, 
you actually were audacious enough to believe, that I, Rachel, would 
play “ Pauline” on a trestle ? 

Scrnerwer (mildly) : There won’t be a trestle. 

Racuet : What! Not even a trestle. 

ScuHNemper (reassuringly): No. You will play on a gravel path 
between two fine lawns. 

Racuet (lifting her eyes to heaven): On the gravel, forsooth ! 

Rapuake (with equal irony): On the gravel ! 

Racuet (severely): I am no mountebank ; I am Mademoiselle 
Rachel of the Comédie Frangais; and [ shall never compromise my 
dignity, or that of the theatre, by playing “ Pauline ” on a sanded 
pat! 

SCHNEIDER Canabashes) 5 And “ Phedre,” and ‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur ” 

RACHEL : On’a sanded path ! 

Scunerper: Ah, Mademoiselle Rachel, why don’t you under- 
stand, you who are so intelligent, the honour Their Majesties pay 
you in inviting you to play in this fashion ? 

Racuet : No, I do not understand. 

Rapua£i ; No, we do not understand, 

ScHNENDER (passionately): What! You don’t understand that 
you will not play on a stage, that you will not be treated as an actress, 
no matter how illustrious, but as a guest and as a great lady ? As an 
artiste, the great, the unique Rachel would never have been so signally 
favoured. + Just think of it, you will be on terms of equality 
with the King “of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and al! the princes 
and princesses of the Court !... 

RAcHEL (thoughtfully) : You argue well, Herr Chamberlain. 

Scuneiwer : No, not ‘‘ Chamberlain ” to you, but Schneider, the 
old actor, your colleague, your brother . . 

RaPHaEL (with mock anger): Her brother !... but she has only 
one brother—and that’s me, 

Scunesper (imploringly): Mademoiselle Rachel, say “‘ Yes,” 
T beg of you? 

RAcHEL (softly): Please don't tempt me ! 

ScHNEIDER (oratorically) : Rachel, when in His Providential Grace, 
God, with a word, made you Queen of the Stage (and so saved the 
worship of the Arts), He wished to recall the dead voices of Athens, 
Stamboul, and hundred-gated Thebes, and to show us the city of the 
Cesars still standing. 

RacueL (sarcastically): Ah, what fine verses. Whose are they ? 

Scunerwer : I don’t know. 
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RacuEL (with mock seriousness): Please copy them for me, Herr 
Chamberlain. 

Scuneier: And your answer? .. . 

RacueL (beaming): In the affirmative . . . You have convinced 
met 


The feature of the féte was the homage paid to Rachel by the 
handsome and fascinating Tsar Nicholas, who, the moment her 
recital had ended, crossed over to where she was sitting and 
tendered his profuse congratulations. When she attempted to 
rise he bade her desist, saying, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, remain where 
you are, unless you wish me to retire.”” 

Before he would return to his place, Rachel had to promise to 
visit Russia the following year. 

Tn Berlin the actress played to crowded houses. Carl Schurtz, 
who wound up his eventful career as an American Senator and 
as editor of Harper’s Weekly, risked imprisonment in order to 
see her, A student at the time of Rachel’s visit, his revolutionary 
activities had brought him into conflict with the Prussian police. 
‘Until the very close of his life, he remembered Rachel’s wondrous 
eyes, blazing in their deep sockets like two black suns, and the 
play of her beautiful hand, speaking ‘‘ a language every utterance 
of which was a revelation to the beholder.” Being privileged to 
see her again in Paris and in America, Schurtz formed the opinion 
that she stood in a class apart. The difference between Rachel, 
Ristori and Sarah Bernhardt, he said, was “‘ the difference between 
unique genius which irresistibly overpowers and subdues us, and 
to which we involuntarily bow, and extraordinary talent which 
we simply admire.”? 

Rachel, received in Prussia with every flattering mark of 
attention, could congratulate herself on having struck a fortunate 
period in German history. In our own day, assuming her birth 
had been postponed for eighty years, she would have found her 
path to Berlin not strewn with roses, but actively barred. 

“Tt needs a strong head to stand this adulation,” Rachel 
wrote back to Paris, thinking of all the German princes, visiting 
dukes, and high and mighty ones, who had begged the honour of 
being presented to her: “‘ Never did Talma or Mars, my glorious 
predecessors, enjoy such an experience.” 

On her way to St. Petersburg, Rachel broke her journey at 
Warsaw, where the cooking “‘ reminded me of our Jewish stews.”? 
In the Russian capital, such was the curiosity to see her, that she 

1 Rachel, by M. Jules Truffier. Conférencia No. 23, November 20, 
1932. 

* The Reminiscences of Carl Schurtz, Vol. 1. 

* Rachel’s own phrase. 
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was followed and stared at in the streets as though she were some 
strange beast. A grand banquet at the Imperial Palace marked 
the degree of importance attached to her visit. ‘“ All that for 
the daughter of Papa and Mama Félix,” was Rachel’s exulting 
remark to Sarah, to whom she proceeded to unfold a wondrous 
tale of splendour. ‘“ Flunkeys, powdered and gold-laced, awaited 
my arrival and escorted me upstairs. While one took charge of 
my cloak, another went ahead to announce me. A brother of the 
Emperor conducted me to the dinner-table . . . laid only for thirty 
guests—the Imperial family, the Grand Dukes, the little Dukes 
and the Archdukes, in short Dukes of every description, All this 
tra-la-la of curious and attentive Highnesses watched every 
movement I made. But never did my self-possession desert 
me, ee 
“ When the toasts in my honour were reached, the young 
Archdukes, to get a better view of me, mounted their chairs, and 
even put their feet on the table—I was about to say, into the 
plates. . . . Obviously a great deal of the savage remains in the 
Muscovite princes. They shouted for me to recite. To reply 
to toasts by a tragic recitation was a strange proceeding, but I 
was equal to the situation. Assuming my most tragic air, I gave 
them the great scene in Phédre. . . . There was a fresh outbreak 
of ‘bravos.” Then, what with the fumes of the wine and the 
scent of the flowers, and what with the enthusiasm which fed 
my vanity, I was no longer proof against the contagious excitement. 
I rose again, and began to declaim the Russsian National Anthem. 
What followed was not enthusiasm, but sheer frenzy. They 
pressed my hands; they thanked me; I was the greatest 
tragedienne of all time, past, present and future.”” 

When the moment arrived for Rachel to leave, she made her 
exit with the same sovereign grace as marked her arrival (we 
are summarizing her own description). The same Grand Duke 
conducted her to the staircase; powdered footmen escorted her 
to her carriage, and gorgeous flunkeys came forward to light 
her on her way. Even if we allow for a certain amount of exaggera- 
tion in the tragedienne’s narrative, it is safe to conclude that no 
foreign actress visiting Russia ever received homage comparable 
with that bestowed on Rachel in 1853. She returned to Paris 
the richer by many thousands of pounds, innumerable pieces of 
magnificent jewellery, and one more Indian shawl to warm the 
shoulders of Maman Félix. 

The French capital was soon full of gossip about this Russian 
tour. Interspersed with elaborate stories of the wealth which 
had accrued to Rachel, were anecdotes of the witty sallies which 
she was alleged to have made to her hosts. Of these remarks, 
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the most authentic was her witticism at the farewell banquet given 
in her honour by a number of high Russian officers. It was the 
eve of the Crimean War, and, to tease her, the uproariously 
drunk officers promised when they were in Paris to drink her 
health—in the wine of the country. ‘‘I am afraid, gentlemen,” 
was the actress’s saucy retort, “ that France is scarcely rich enough 
to afford champagne for all her prisoners!” Though some of 
Rachel’s enemies tried to prove that the witticism dated from the 
battle of Fontenoy, it did much to revive her popularity with the 
Paris public, whom her repeated absence from France had 
considerably annoyed. 

Not long was Rachel destined to enjoy her newly-found 
satisfaction. On June 19th, 1854, a terrible misfortune befell her 
—the death of Rebecca, carricd off by the same remorseless 
disease which, in less than four years’ time, would claim a much 
more illustrious victim in the tragedienne herself. 

An unassuming manner, and marked generosity of character, 
had won for Rebecca general esteem. While never so finely- 
inspired as her sister, she had all the makings of a great actress. 
Her appointment in 1850 as a sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise 
was as much a tribute to her ability, as a compliment to her sister. 
Smitten with consumption she had to abandon the theatre 
and take refuge at Eaux-Bonnes in the Midi, hoping in the warm 
pure air to recover her Jost health and strength. ‘To comfort 
herself, poor Rebecca hugged the delusive thought that, “ when 
one is the sister of the great Rachel one does not die at my age.” 
Once the truth about Rebecca’s critical state dawned on Rachel, 
she thrice quitted the theatre in Paris in order to be by the 
invalid’s side. The sight of this favourite sister ‘‘ swathed in 
cotton-wool and flannel, sorrowful-looking and emaciated,” 
made the tragedienne shed bitter tears. Bending over her, 
Rachel strove to pour into the feebly-resisting body some of her 
own tenacious will-power. But Rebecca was beyond being saved. 
Enfolded in the arms of her weeping sister, she had just strength 
to murmur, “ May God often allow me to come close to you when 
1 am no longer of this world”, before being silent for ever. 

‘The loss of such a well-beloved sister proved a heavy blow to 
Rachel, encouraging the morbid traits in her character to reassert 
themselves. In an effort to escape from her gloomy fancies, 
she plunged ever more recklessly into the dissipations of Paris. 
For Rebecca had not only been an influence for good in her sister’s 
life, but a brake also on that sister’s vagabond instincts ; so much 
so, indeed, that Rachel had come to fear Rebecca's reproaches more 
than the voice of scandal. A bond of tender memories united the 
two. When as a child Rebecca had torn her one and only silk 
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dress, a serious matter having regard to the family’s impoverished 
state, Maman Félix was induced to forgive her by Rachel’s offer 
to replace the torn garment with a new and even better one. 

Never did the tragedienne take a journey of length without 
returning with a dainty present for Rebecca, something to bring 
a smile to her cheeks, rosy with the false semblance of health. 

When the young actress was plagued by the torments of love, 
and was none too sure of the wisdom of her choice, to whom 
should she turn for counsel but to Rachel? And this is the advice 
which that shrewd sister offered her: “If you love Monsieur 
de M——, let him help you to leave the (Félix)! family circle, 
since that is what you want. If, on the contrary, you are not 
really drawn towards him, give your heart to a deserving young 
man, one who loves you now, will always be fond of you if you 
allow him, and will not cause you any trouble.” 

Regarding Rebecca as an exceptional member of the Félix 
family, Rachel never wrote to her other than in a decorous and 
loving strain, sparing her the ribaldries which were so much 
appreciated by coarse-minded Sarah. We catch the true spirit 
of their relations in the letter which Rachel sent Rebecca from 
Vienna : 


“* Let us put the honours which belong to the artiste on one side, 
that we may the more deeply enter the human heart, or rather, a 
mother’s heart. I cannot tell you how happy I was to read, and re- 
read, your description of the charming little conversational scene 
between my two sons. When I read your letter to Raphaél and Dinah, 
they wept like calves. What happiness to have in my arms my gentle 
Alexandre, whom 1 have not kissed for four long months |” 


Now Rebecca was no more. For the remainder of her own life, 
Rachel would be haunted by the oppressive thought that, ruthlessly, 
death had deprived her of the sweetest companionship that one 
sister could offer another, as though it were the will of Fate that, 
in suffering, the tragedienne should pay for whatever worldly 
success she was permitted to achieve. 

Had she been other than mournfully preoccupied, Rachel 
must have realized the folly of playing in such a blood-soaked 
drama as Rosemonde. Samson was not far out when he summed up 
the play in the following neat epigram : 


Pourquoi donc nomme-t-on ce drame Rosemonde ? 
Je n’y vois plus de rose et n’y vois pas de monde. 


Entering Rachel's room on the night of the disastrous produc- 
tion, Janin found her sobbing as though her heart would break. 


* Author's interpolation. 
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Pointing to her bared chest, she melodramatically exclaimed : 
** Look, it is a dying woman who weeps.” Supported on the arm 
of a sister, Rachel passed into her white and blue drawing-room 
(an annexe of her dressing-room), but, at the sight of the company 
assembled there, she completely lost her nerve and hysterically 
shrieked: ‘“ What are you doing here in your black clothes ? 
Is it my funeral you think you are attending? Is it not enough 
that you have been the death of my sister, Rebecca?” 

Instead of patiently undressing, the actress, once back in her 
own room, tore off the magnificent costume which she was 
wearing ; then, in a sudden fit of madness, snatched up a pair of 
scissors preparatory to stabbing herself over the heart. ‘‘ Had 
I not clutched her arm,” says Houssaye, ‘‘she would have 
accomplished this purpose.” 

‘* I wanted to play the execrable part, and I have been execrable 
in it,” such was Rachel's explanation for her distracted condition. 
The author offered to withdraw his lugubrious piece. “ I’ll play 
Rosemonde twice more,’ she said to him, “ but it will be the 
end of me.” And with those words she dropped senseless to 
the floor. Held in the arms of her mother as though she were a 
child, Rachel gradually recovered. Her first remark, on regaining 
consciousness, was: ‘‘ Poor mother, see what I have done with 
your daughter |” 

That Rachel should meditate suicide was proof of how much 
the death of Rebecca, followed by the failure of her latest réle, 
had affected her mental balance. For normally she was one to 
despise any form of moral cowardice. Rebuking an unsuccessful 
actress who meditated self-destruction, Rachel said, ‘I forbid 
you to talk in this fashion. Take my own case, note what per- 
severance and fortitude have done for me, and apply the example 
to yourself.” When in 1852 a starving journalist, who had been 
her first biographer, committed suicide, the tragedienne pas- 
sionately protested that such an act of desperation was quite 
‘unnecessary, as she would always have been willing to help him. 
Why had he kept the state of his plight so secret? Judging 
immediate assistance for his family to be better than any 
expression of sympathy, she placed a substantial amount at their 
disposal, 

Ill in health, her mind haunted by dismal fancies, Rachel was 
scarcely responsible for her actions, and nobody was surprised 
when presently she collapsed altogether. But what did surprise 
her friends was the announcement, which came later, that she 
proposed to bid the stage farewell. However, thanks to the 
persuasion of Janin, the perfect family man, though (says 

1 A playwright is entitled to three performances as a minimum, 
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Houssaye) he never had any children, or at least never acknow- 
ledged any, she reluctantly agreed to return to the theatre. “‘ You 
have your sons to live for,” he successfully argued, “ and therefore, 
while still so young, cannot quit the stage of which you are the 
very soul.” Rachel's reply to Janin was saucily characteristic, 
“ Seeing that you, big booby whom I like so much, insist upon 
it, I will not leave the stage.” ‘‘ Yet smile as she might,” adds 
Houssaye, ‘“‘ something indefinably bitter remained on her lips. 
... That sorrowful winter counted for ten in Rachel’s life. 
The sweet expression of youth, that hitherto had flitted across 
her face like an April or May sunbeam, was already dwindling 
beneath the pallor of death. . . . Rachel, like all those fated to 
die young, was already conscious of the funereal perfume of the 
dank grass of God’s acre.” 

Persistently the critics implored Rachel to abandon the classic 
poets, and give living playwrights a chance to co-operate 
with her genius. But the actress’s experience was not calculated 
to make her welcome further experiments, With few exceptions, 
whenever she had strayed from Racine and Corneille, disaster 
or disappointment had resulted. Adrienne Lecouvreur, it is true, 
had proved a great success ; yet, to be sure of retaining the favour 
of the lower middle-class, the most consistent of her supporters 
as the receipts show, she had repeatedly to fall back on the old 
classic réles. 

Lady Tartufe, produced on February roth, 1853, was the same 
triumph of curiosity as Madame de Belle-Isle, though it ran much 
longer. In this comedy, Mme. de Girardin, epitomizing the out- 
standing traits of half a dozen of her acquaintances, had produced 
the female counterpart of the celebrated hypocrite of Moliére. 
It was an extraordinary réle for the dignified interpreter of 
Racine and Corneille to undertake, but for that very reason the 
public crowded the theatre for twenty-seven nights. The opening 
night ‘‘ Lady Rachel,’’ as to amuse the authoress she had nick- 
named herself, gave a dinner-party in the Rue Trudon, There 
were present Prince Napoleon, her lover; Mme. de Girardin and 
her husband, Janin, Arséne Houssaye, Théophile Gautier, the 
critic Fiorentino, and that erudite and accomplished writer, Paul 
de Saint-Victor, then paying court to Lia, the hostess’s third 
sister. 

Usually Rachel was sparing of wine, but this night she was 
induced to drink a glass of champagne. As a consequence her 
tongue wagged freely, not to say, indiscreetly. Someone asked 
the hostess whether, under a deceptive surface of softness, her real 
nature was not hard, like those stage grapes which prove so tough 
when one attempts to bite them. She replied, “ Well, Prince 
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Napoleon hasn’t broken any teeth!’ Embarrassed by the turn 
in the conversation, Mme. de Girardin prudishly asked to be 
excused. Emile, however, stayed behind. It was just the kind of 
talk he liked. 

Though the critics reckoned that Rachel had done well 
with the crude hotch-potch, Mme. de Girardin was of the oppo- 
site opinion, and remarked that the actress had murdered the play. 
However, carefully concealing her thoughts, she greeted the 
actress at the fall of the curtain on the opening night with broad 
smiles. By playing in three of Delphine’s productions, Rachel 
could claim to have repaid her debt to the poetess in full, We 
will leave aside the matter of the tragedienne’s relations with the 
husband. 

English theatregoers, who were always more interested in the 
woman than in the play, gave Rachel a hearty welcome both in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur and in Lady Tartufe. In the agonizing 
réle of the actress who dies from poison administered by a 
rival, she drew audible sobs from the packed audience at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Mrs. Stirling followed with her own 
version of ‘‘ Adrienne,” and one evening Rachel was observed 
in the stalls, frequently applauding.* But the critics thought the 
English actress foolhardy to challenge the impressions left by the 
original interpreter of the part, and the Sunday Times (July 6th, 
1851) was not slow to say so; 


“ Mrs. Stirling is unquestionably an accomplished and versatile 
actress, and has no superior on the English stage in many parts 
in which she has achieved deserved popularity ; she cannot, however, 
increase her reputation by competing with the greatest of living 
artistes in this part... . Having witnessed Rachel in the part, we must, 
despite our nationality, confess that there is only one actress in the 
world who can really play it.” 


In the summer of 1853 the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twisleton, 
née Ellen Dwight of Boston, an American lady of great culture, 
watched Rachel play Lady Tartufe at the same theatre, and 
recorded her impressions in a letter to her family : 


“ Every time I see her (Rachel) she produces the effect upon me 
which not even genius usually does more than once—as much sur- 
prise and wonder as admiration. Mrs. Howe said a thing about 
her, that ‘ she raised herself by her acting above her own vices, and 
other people’s virtues.’ ”? 


1 The Stage Life of Mrs. Stirling, by Percy Allen. 

1 The Letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twisleton, 1852-1862. The 
Mrs. Howe to whom reference is made is Julia Ward Howe, the American 
Ppoetess. 
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Much against her own judgment, Rachel had agreed to act ina 
new play by Legouvé, written round the detestable character of 
Medea, who, to be avenged on her husband, Jason, murders 
their two children. The more intently the tragedienne studied 
the réle, the more she who was the loving mother of two growing 
children recoiled from its abominations, It increased her distaste 
for the play to realize that, instead of the solemn and measured 
gesture in which she excelled, the réle demanded sharp, sudden 
movements for which she had little gift. Had she been wise, 
Rachel would straightway have told the author that the réle 
was not only an unsympathetic one, but unsuited to her talent. 
He could then have disposed of it elsewhere. But her sin was to 
humbug Legouvé with vain promises. His patience exhausted, 
he had recourse in the end to the law, which condemned the actress 
and the Comédie Frangaise jointly to pay him 12,000 francs 
damages. 

Rachel was right to refuse a play which revolted her taste and 
was out of keeping with her style of acting ; but a playwright has 
to live, and, by keeping Legouvé in suspense for two years, she 
unquestionably did him harm. For all that, a much bigger man 
would have spurned the satisfaction of the Courts, especially as 
Rachel’s mind was still dominated by her grief over Rebecca. 
At the request of Ma Félix, who appealed to their old friendship, 
M. Crémieux consented to act as the tragedienne’s counsel. 
What material loss was sustained by Rachel could be reckoned 
insignificant, compared with the moral satisfaction of seeing her- 
self restored to the friendship of M. and Mme. Crémieux. For 
the healing of the breach was a definite sequel to this legal struggle, 
which obviously had called for frequent meetings between the 
actress and the lawyer. Thereafter, the actress could consider her- 
self a welcome guest at a house whose threshold she had not 
crossed for thirteen long years. 

In 1856, Legouvé induced Ristori to appear in Medea at the 
Thédtre-Italien. He and his friends represented the production 
as a great success, but Villemot of the Figaro, a much more reliable 
guide, has a different tale to tell. In his Chroniques Parisiennes, 
referring to current activities, he says: ‘‘ Ristori has returned—- 
perhaps a little too soon ; the Ristori vogue no longer proclaims 
itself with the same furore as last year. Then the French believed 
they knew Italian; now they perceive they do not know Italian— 
and that’s all there is to it.” In due course we shall reach the 
events to which Villemot applies his wit; meanwhile our only 
concern is to show that Rachel suffered very little, artistically or 
otherwise, by not appearing in Medea. 

Acceptance of the play, even under threat of Court proceedings, 
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might have saved Rachel much worry, and probably averted the 
hostile campaign which, with Ristori as the unwilling spearhead, 
was to be a feature of the year 1855. But so unnatural a compromise 
with her artistic conscience would have been fatal to the actress’s 
peace of mind, besides doing a grave disservice to her reputation. 
Hence she is to be admired, and not blamed, for resisting M. 
Legouvé’s threats and whatever ills might attend his enmity. 
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A MYSTERY SOLVED 


N the summer of 1854, being still depressed by the loss of 
her favourite sister, Rachel sought relaxation and forgetfulness 
in the excitements of a new friendship, and with such success 

that presently flashes of the old mischievous gaiety reappeared. 
She even indulged in the familiar caprice of visualizing herself as a 
prospective bride. Now whenever Rachel was in that irrespons- 
ible mood, it was safe to argue that her health and spirits were 
on the mend. 

The new beau was a young French diplomat, several years her 
junior, who was disposed at first to take the actress’s protestations 
of affection quite seriously. As a consequence he fell into the 
error of mistaking for permanent romance what was no more 
than a short summer’s day idyll. Yet, while the friendship lasted, 
it was a source of pleasure to both, and, being innocent, was 
tolerably free from the disagreements which marked the usual 
stormy course of Rachel’s relations with the opposite sex. 

At least one charming feature marked the development of the 
romance: the actress was inspired to write a number of delight- 
ful letters. As the result of some misadventure—a fortunate 
misadventure we must consider it—these letters passed out of the 
hands of the young diplomat, to become, after various vicissitudes, 
the property of the distinguished writer, Marcel Prévost. Quick 
to realize their interest and historical value, M. Prévost published 
them in La Revue de France, of which he was the literary director. 
Out of consideration for the lover who was still alive, he tactfully 
withheld the name, simply referring to him as “ Henry”. When 
M. Louis Barthou, who knew ‘ Henry” equally weil, came to 
write his dignified monograph on Rachel, he in turn respected 
the old gentleman’s anonymity, for, astonishing to relate, though 
nearly seventy years had gone by since the tragedienne’s death, 
this 1854 lover still remained in the land of the living. The need 
for keeping Henry’s identity a secret has now passed ; he has been 
dead these nine years. When on February 8th, 1926, his spirit 
joined Rachel’s in the shades, he had reached the great age of 
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ninety-five, having outlasted his romance with the actress by 
nearly seventy-two years, and the woman herself by sixty-eight 
ears, 
2 Who was this lover whose hold on life was so tenacious? He 
was Henry Mure, some time “ secretary of Embassy”, residing 
in the Rue de Courcelles. Fortunate in most respects, Henry 
‘was not denied the satisfaction of dying happy. Thanks to his 
wife’s tactful intervention, the letters which are destined to 
immortalize him had returned to his possession. Painfully re- 
minded of their existence by seeing them printed in La Revue de 
France, he had been grieved to think that the precious sheets 
were no longer his to handle. But one fine morning, to his great 
joy, the old gentleman found the letters on his writing-desk, 
enclosed in a fine wooden casket of the period. This was 
Mme. Mure’s delightful way of giving her husband a pleasant 
surprise. She had persuaded Marcel Prévost to return the 
letters. 

From that day, until the hour of his death, the romantic 
nonagenarian had an assured nepenthe for all his aches and 
pains. He had only to open the magic casket, and, persistent as 
the fragrance which lingers in roses long faded and dry, the aroma 
of youthful excitements stole out. Then, bathed in this scent, 
for a delicious moment or two he could fancy he were back in the 
zestful days of the Second Empire, exchanging kisses with the 
dark-eyed enchantress, Rachel, or listening with bewitched ears 
to the sound of her honeyed voice. 

Of the actress's many friends privileged to witness her last Paris 
performances in the summer of 1855, Henry Mure was to survive 
the longest. Years after all the others had been laid to rest, he 
was still adding to his wonderful memories, which went back 
as far as the days of Louis Philippe, and linked up with the 
Peace which followed the Great War of 1914-18. 

Five years before his death he was interviewed by Mme. 
Pailleron (granddaughter of Francois Buloz, the famous editor of 
La Revue des Deux Mondes} whose notes were published in the 
Journal des Débdts. Though bordering on ninety, he gave the 
impression of bearing his age grandly. ‘Tall and straight in build, 
with white side-whiskers and blue eyes to give charm to the 
still handsome face, Mure had the unmistakable air of one who 
in spirit and body belonged to a generation that had long since 
passed away. Having an excellent memory, he retained lively 
impressions of his piquant friendship with Rachel, the prelude 
to which had been an accidental meeting with Sarah, while both 
were travelling by coach in the Pyrenees. At this sister’s sugges- 
tion, he called on the actress at the Comédie Francaise, and was 
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well received, being invited to have dinner with her the same 
evening. 

When fairly advanced in his friendship with Rachel, the 
young diplomat was summoned to Madeira to attend on an in- 
valid brother. Reluctant to leave his sweet charmer, Henry was 
cheered up by Rachel’s promise to write often and regularly. 
Even when sixty years and more had elapsed, the old beau could 
still conjure up a picture of the actress’s slim and graceful outlines, 
as, standing by the side of his gloomy carriage, she wished him 
bon voyage. 

In all M. Mure was away five months, during which period 
Rachel regaled him with chatty letters on her own life in par- 
ticular, and Paris activities in general. Besides the question of 
marriage, the two seem to have debated a visit to Rome, with 
the idea of seeking absolution at the knees of the Holy Father. 
That Rachel should turn Christian was, presumably, one of the 
conditions which M. Mure attached to marriage. An older and 
wiser lover would have guessed that in neither intention— 
abjuration of her Faith, or marriage—was the tragedienne serious. 

Directly after his return the young diplomat was to learn what 
slender reliance could be placed on Rachel’s facile promises, 
When he called at her residence, he was kept waiting an hour, 
as the actress was dining-out with M. Fould. Another 
evening he was in her stage-box when Prince Napoleon, just 
back from the Crimea, entered, and the effusive manner in which 
she greeted the newcomer made Henry feel decidedly de trop. 
‘The Prince, very much at his ease, saw no reason why the younger 
man should leave, and successfully pressed him to stay. Mean- 
while Plon-Plon and Rachel settled themselves at the back of 
the box, regardless of the feelings of Mure which must have 
been far from pleasant. Resenting this sort of treatment, the 
young diplomat was inclined to sulk; whereupon he received 
one of Rachel's typical letters of dismissal. From the terms used, 
she might almost have been writing to his predecessor, the bucolic 
Hector B——: 


“ Dear Henry—You were wrong not to come along yesterday 
evening. It is absolutely necessary for me to think seriously of my 
health, and of my life which belongs to my children. Of nothing 
else can I think seriously. Be my friend and do not bear me any 
grudge. Physical pain has taken away my heart. J no longer have the 
strength to look after myself. Come and see me in a few days. 
Your friend, Racin" 


At the height of the intimacy Rachel referred to Henry as “ an 
adorable little dog whom I truly love with all my heart, to prove 
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which, I swear, is my fondest desire.” Unfortunately, twelve 
years before, she had used pretty much the same language in her 
epistolary exchanges with the Prince de Joinville ; so we must 
assume these passionate terms of endearment to be mere stock 
phrases emanating from her head, and not in the least inspired 
by her heart. Yet it is difficult not to admire the skill with which 
she is able to simulate real affection. Although she and Henry had 
known each other for the shortest period, still in his absence she 
savoured all the charm of a heart filled with tenderness for him. 
While waiting for his train to depart, she had been disappointed 
not to see his naughty little curly head once more thrust out from 
the carriage window. Was it strange that, taken in by these 
apparently artless confidences, the young man, separated by hun- 
dreds of miles from his enchantress, should fondly dote on her, 
impatiently counting the days until it was time for him to return 
to Paris. 

But it is not the romantic side of the letters which gives them 
the chief interest ; it is the light they throw on Rachel’s life in 1854. 
Achille Fould calls on her on behalf of his Imperial master to 
discuss theatre programmes, and incidentally to talk of the Crimean 
War—of the proposed attack on Sebastopol. The troops, he tells 
her, have safely landed. Next Rachel shows us the inside of her 
dressing-room, where she is busy stuffing a crowd of young men 
with chocolates and other refreshments. They stay so late that 
she dare not mention the hour to Henry. Then we make the 
acquaintance of Catherine, the cook, who, after seeing her mistress 
in Marie Stuart, is induced to express her opinion of the acting. 
“Ah, Madam,” begins the good woman, “ you will retain me 
always in your service—won’t you? How happy and proud I 
am to make Madam the soup that gives her so much strength! 
For it is certainly my nourishing soup that gives Madam her 
extraordinary voice.” To which Rachel answers, “‘ Quite true, 
Catherine, your soup does marvels, and my third Act shows it. 
But to what do you attribute the fifth Act, which I don’t play badly 
either, though I have no strength to exert, since I do nothing but 
weep the whole time?” ‘Ah, Madam,” is the cook's reply, 
“ that is because you remember the days when my soup is not so 
good as usual |” 

Beyond their anecdotal value, the letters are important as 
revealing the quick-change moods of the actress—how readily 
she turns from gaiety to gloom, and vice-versa. In one memorable 
touch we seem to catch the true note of sincerity: ‘“ Outside of 
the theatre,” she writes, ‘‘ my existence is sad. I neither want to 
see nor receive any more people. The men would pay me 
attention ; I should not be amused, and you, perhaps, might be 
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annoyed. As for the women, they are too depraved, or too 
prudish. To sum up, there is less wit every day. I cannot 
produce men of genius or of great learning, and therefore no 
longer leave my library. By the time you return, your ignorant 
Rachel will have grown into a blue-stocking.”” 

Another letter contains this significant passage ‘‘ from the one 
whom you call your wife”: 


“ Tell your brother that, Jewess as I am, I know how to pray to 
God, and I pray with all the strength of my heart for him, as well 
as for you.” 


With something of the brevity of the modern journalist, Rachel 
conveys the latest news to Henry : 


“ Paris is noisy with carriages and dirty with mud. The approach 
of the New Year begins to be felt. Loitering crowds hide the shop 
windows. The failure to take Sebastopol causes buying to be hesi- 
tant ; trade lowers its head ; the Court is sad and the world in general 
ill, But potatoes are very good this year. One cannot please the world 
and his wife.” 


Here is a graphic picture of Rachel’s home life, limned in her 
own inimitable style ; 


“ After dinner ’—served in the attic—" Sarah buried herself in 
an easy chair and asked to be allowed forty winks, Meanwhile I 
took down my Biographie Universelle, and looked up Catharine, 
Empress of Russia, to acquaint myself with a character whom soon 
I shall have to play. When M. Scribe talks to me about her, I shall 
know almost as much as he does ; yet that is how most People in 
society, literary folk not excepted, make a show of knowledge. 
They have a copy of the Biographie Universelle ; they remember a 
few odd dates before the era of Jesus Christ ; then learn off by heart 
half a dozen words out of the last pages of the dictionary, words 
somewhat difficult to pronounce, and, apart from a few faults in 
spelling, put themselves on a level with persons accomplished and 
worthy enough to enter the Academy.” 


While deploring the limitations of her knowledge, Rachel is 
at pains to convince her lover that she does much studying. 
There is a moming, so she tells him, when she tries to laugh 
with La Bruyére, when she chats with Mme. de Sévigné, and 
when she finds peace for her mind and heart in the Bible, though 
the last course of reading does her both good and harm. Tacked 
on to these serious reflections are shrewd digs at sister Sarah— 
her perfect digestion, her elation at the thought of winning at 
cards, her chagrin at finding that she is out of pocket on the game, 
and finally her willingness to stake even the gold ring which she 
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has taken from Henry when they are together in Rachel’s dressing- 
room. Altogether Rachel’s letters! to Henry Mure have a 
personal, an intensely human, appeal which, even in these 
unsentimental days, renders them attractive reading. 
1 For our knowledge of this correspondence we have to thank, as 
already stated, the enterprise of the brilliantly-conducted La Revue de 
vance. 
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ESPITE the most flattering literary triumphs, Alexandre 
Dp Dumas pére felt sorely in need of a striking dramatic 

success, not only to set the seal on his fame, but to retrieve 
his depleted finances. Since Rachel alone was in a position to 
help him, he kept up the pretence of being among her warmest 
admirers, On the other hand, being exiled from France, Victor 
Hugo considered the tragedienne lost to him for ever. Mme. de 
Girardin, one of the poet’s keenest admirers, prophesied that 
the actress would pay him a visit in Jersey. “‘ Had Rachel wished 
to see me,” was his answer, ‘‘ she would have done so in Brussels, 
when to reach my door she had only to cross the road.” 

But in view of Juliette Drouot’s easily-aroused jealousy, and 
his own, scarcely-veiled dislike of Rachel, was it reasonable to 
expect the actress to put herself to any trouble on Victor Hugo’s 
account ? When the actor Regnier told him that ‘‘ Rachel was 
perfection and nothing more,” the poet smirked, taking the 
criticism to be depreciatory. After all, if anything in the life 
of Victor Hugo is clear, it is that he only cared for people who 
contributed to his fame, or catered to his pleasure and comfort. 
Since Rachel was not of the servile kind, and beyond playing in 
Angelo had done nothing for his reputation, he was probably well- 
advised in dismissing her from his calculations. 

In neither the poet nor the novelist was the tragedienne deceived. 
She gauged their real feelings to a nicety. If she encouraged 
Dumas to attend her dinner-parties, it was from policy, and not 
from personal liking. It were better, she thought, to cultivate this 
dangerous fellow’s friendship, than foster his thinly-disguised 
enmity. 

“ At the thought that so many people detest me, I am rendered 
abominably sad and ill, and all the more determined to leave Paris 
and finish with the theatre. Glory, without doubt, is agreeable, 
but in my eyes its value is much diminished, since I have been made 
to pay so dearly for it.” 


1 Delphine Gay (Madame de Girardin), by Léon Séché. 
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When she penned those bitter and oft-quoted words, did Rachel 
have in mind either Alexandre Dumas or Victor Hugo, or both ? 

Nothing occurred to modify Rachel’s apprehensions regarding 
the boastful pair. Victor Hugo might be at a good safe distance, 
but who could say for how long? Dumas, on the other hand, was 
perilously near, and his broad shadow fell impressively across 
Paris, which still found it amusing to discuss his amours, reckless 
expenditure and wild escapades. Ever to be tempted by a well- 
cooked dinner and two hours’ lively conversation, he jumped at 
Rachel’s invitations, enjoying himself well enough to forget, for 
the time being at any rate, that au fond he disliked her. But when 
his own hopes were frustrated by the actress’s decision to feature 
Scribe’s play La Czarine, Dumas was conscious of all the old 
rancour in him boiling up afresh. Then it was only a matter of 
waiting a favourable opportunity for him to be revealed in his 
true colours. Unhappily for Rachel, that opportunity would 
not long be delayed. From the fact that the new play was based 
on the life of the intriguing Catherine, first the mistress and then 
the wife of Peter the Great, we may draw the necessary con- 
clusions why the actress spent so much time in her library during 
Henry's absence in Madeira. In choosing a play with this 
theme, Rachel’s idea was to pay a compliment to the Russians 
who had treated her so well. It was far from her intention to 
offer any snub to Dumas, and he had no legitimate reason for 
feeling aggrieved. 

The last time the novelist was ever seen at the tragedienne’s 
house was on January 28th, 1855, when he and others met round 
her table to raise money enough to put a tombstone over the 
grave of the mad poet, Gérard de Nerval, who had hanged himself 
in the street. This interesting fact is vouched for by the letter of 
reminder sent by Dumas to his friend, Méry : “ To-morrow we 
dine with Rachel. After dinner, you or I will take the arm of 
the great tragedienne. In five minutes the collection will be 
made, and the required sum completed.”? Disregarding his 
father’s feelings, Dumas fils, now a successful playwright, 
continued to cultivate Rachel’s society. Yet in essentials their 
ultimate treatment of the actress would not differ much. The 
one, gruff and unmannerly, would attack her while she was alive ; 
the other, polished and suave, would reserve his taunts until she 
was dead. 

Had Rachel been less decisive in character, or, where her art 
was concerned, of a more conciliatory nature, it is possible that 
she would have made fewer enemies. But the very independence 
of her spirit fought against her. Conceited ttérateurs, annoyed 

» Gérard de Nerval, by Aristide Marie. 
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because she refused either to serve or to humour them, quickly 
became her enemies. Budding dramatists, anxious to be in the 
fashion, as well as to profit by the actress’s fame, craved to 
possess her as mistress, but she had enough lovers and to spare. 

Every time that she rejected a play by an important author, 
Rachel risked incurring his enmity. That Legouvé had grown 
sour was, of course, her own fault. She should not have shilly- 
shallied with his “Medea”. Less excusable was the irritation 
of Scribe, vainest of men, whose daily groan was that the hussy 
had dropped his Russian play, although there had been no falling 
away in the nightly receipts. Quite true, but more imperative 
reasons than finance had induced Rachel to give up the réle. 
She had discovered that the public were being attracted, not by 
any merit in the play or in the acting, but by vulgar curiosity to 
see the wonderful jewels and dresses she wore. This was no 
kind of success to satisfy one who considered herself the world’s 
greatest actress ; wherefore, chancing Scribe’s ill-will, she dropped. 
the trumpery “ masterpiece”. 

Under any circumstances the two playwrights were dangerous 
men to antagonize, so powerful and far-reaching was their 
influence. But when they were joined by Dumas pére, by the 
ill-tempered August Vacquerie, and by others who for various 
reasons objected to Rachel’s eminence in the theatre, their 
hostility became a matter of formidable concern. ‘Two develop- 
ments, dovetailing into one another, played into the hands of 
her enemies—Rachel’s announcement of an American tour, 
which meant an absence from France of six months and more, 
and the arrival in Paris of the Italian actress, Adelaide Ristori. 

First the tragedienne’s foes represented her decision to go to 
America as an act of the basest ingratitude, saying that, having 
used Paris to achieve greatness, she saw no reason now for 
studying its needs and wishes any more. Then they insinuated 
that Ristori, who spoke only Italian and was quite unknown to 
the French public, was the finer actress by far. Disgusted by the 
malevolent campaign, one impartial journalist cried out, ‘‘ Ingrates ! 
Are you so blind to the beauties of your own language and to 
your own glory, that you must go out of your way to praise 
Ristori?” 

Truth compels us to state that Ristori had few qualifications 
for being considered a serious rival of Rachel. She had talent, 
but little of the supreme genius which made the French actress 
at once the wonder and envy of the world. While quite happy 
in the romantic play, where her exaggerated movements did not 
offend acute sensibilities, the moment she attempted the more 
ambitious classic tragedy she proved, and in conclusive manner, 
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how seyere and sharply-defined were her limitations. Moreover, 
it could be objected against Ristori that she did not scruple to 
play to the gallery ; whereas Rachel despised all such adventitious 
aids to popularity, preferring in each of her réles to rely on a 
restrained and intellectual interpretation that offered no violence 
to her artistic conscience. And have we not already seen that, 
rather than be charged with theatricality, she chose to eliminate 
from her acting even the most admired and most loudly-applauded 
gestures ? 

But in the final analysis, the difference between the two women 
was largely the difference between first-class ability and trans- 
cendental genius, and no one who was honest, and had seen both 
in their best réles, dare offer any other opinion. Unfortunately 
the tragedienne’s enemies were not honest ; they said just what 
suited them. Before being a great actress, Rachel was a great 
artiste ; Ristori was essentially and solely a talented actress. To 
compare her with Rachel is equivalent to comparing Shakespeare 
with any of his seventeenth century contemporaries. 

For being willing to capitalize the unexpected boom, we 
cannot very well blame Ristori. She was entitled to all the 
luck that Fate sent her. After all it was not her fault that Rachel 
had raised up so many enemies. At the same time, with shrewd 
Latin discernment, Ristori quickly saw how the wind lay—that 
under the pretext of offering her homage, the French journalists 
were simply bent on punishing Rachel. In her own interest, 
the Italian actress declined to associate herself with the foolish 
suggestion that the tragedienne was in any wise her inferior, 
Intuitively she sensed that, once the storm had blown over, 
these people, who now outrageously flattered her, would be 
far less free with their praise ; then if it were known that she 
had countenanced so absurd a comparison, how ridiculous she 
would be made to look! Indeed, throughout the disgraceful 
campaign, Ristori behaved in exemplary fashion, her only sin 
being to offer a misguided criticism of Rachel in Phédre which 
‘Time would strikingly avenge. 

Immediately on arrival in Paris Ristori expressed the wish to 
meet Rachel, but was put off by Janin’s promise to arrange a 
dinner-party at which both should be present. He was unable to 
carry out his word, and Ristori and Rachel never did so much as 
bow to one another. The real villain of the piece was Dumas 
pére. In his desire to injure Rachel he transformed his wretchedly- 
edited paper, Le Mousquetaire, into a daily hymn of praise wherein 
the virtues of the Italian actress were solemnly extolled. As a 
further mark of admiration, he nightly presented her with a huge 
bouquet, beaming with delight when permitted to kiss her hand, 
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and even the hem of her garment. From the look on his face 
when such privileges were accorded him, Ristori might have been 
Venus emerging radiantly from the foam. 

The climax of Dumas’ outrageous behaviour was reached when, 
in all gravity, he proposed turning the Opera House into a duelling 
ground for the two actresses. Rachel should play ‘‘ Phédre ” and 
Ristori “‘ Myrrha”, the audience being left to pronounce on their 
respective merits. This brilliant suggestion, which nobody took 
seriously, followed the cruel remark that whether Rachel stayed in 
Paris or not was of small consequence. Like the painter Ingres, 
who had his own special stand at the Paris Exhibition, she had 
a hall to herself—the hall of the dead. And there she should 
remain ! 

To gauge for herself the worth of this loudly-vaunted rival, 
Rachel came up from the country, and, escorted by Prince Napo- 
leon, saw Ristori in Myrrha. That she was not at all impressed, 
was scarcely to be wondered at, for what had the Italian actress 
to teach the inspired daughter of the Muses ? Indeed, after the 
third act, Rachel felt that she had seen and heard enough. As 
she stepped out of the Salle Ventadour, she was heard to remark to 
her princely lover, ‘‘ To-morrow announce on all the hoardings 
that Rachel will once more play ‘ Phédre’. My Parisians shall see 
for themselves whether I am a ‘ star ’ in the ascendant, or, as my 
enemies say, one that has fallen to rise no more.” ‘Thus did 
the great tragedienne, stung into action by the preposterous claims 
made on behalf of Ristori, meet the implied challenge. Between 
July 6th and 24th Rachel gave nine representations, being seen, 
and, as Fate would have it, for the last time, by the people of Paris 
in such famous réles as ‘‘ Phédre”, “Camille”, “ Hermione”, 
“ Pauline,” “ Lydie” and ‘“ Marie Stuart”. 

By putting invented sarcasms about Ristori into Rachel’s mouth, 
Dumas and his like did their best to make bad blood between the 
two actresses. They asserted that, on leaving the Salle Ventadour, 
the tragedienne remarked that her rival’s acting made her ill. 
While not to be taken in by the transparent falsehood, Ristori was 
acutely disappointed not to receive any word of praise from 
Rachel concerning the performance of Myrrha. Piqued, she 
complained to Legouvé. “ Why should you be annoyed ?” was 
his soothing reply. ‘“‘ Rachel’s jealousy is the one thing wanting to 
confirm your fame.” It was left to Houssaye to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. In the name of the committee of the Thédtre 
Frangais he sent Ristori a box for Rachel’s performance of 
“ Camille ” in Les Horaces, a compliment which highly delighted 
her. 

So far from playing the game of Rachel’s enemies by joining 
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in their sneers, the Italian actress made open confession of the 
awe which her rival’s inspired acting excited in her : 


“ From the first moment of Rachel’s appearance,” said Ristori, 
“ T grasped what a powerful fascination she exercised over the public. 
One might be in the presence of a Roman statue. With what admir- 
able art had her majestic carriage and her right royal bearing been 
studied |... With what surprising agility did she modulate the tones 
of her admirable voice! And with what force did she charge her 
‘imprecations’] The fury which filled her heart passed to her 
trembling lips, making the whole house shiver. Seeing and hearing 
only her, I applauded with frenzy, being quite unable to detach my 
eyes from the noble sight which she presented, From that memorable 
evening, I realised those critics were right who claimed that, as 
between Rachel and myself, no comparison was possible.” 





Ristori intended to suggest that their talent belonged to different 
orders of genius, not that Rachel’s superior genius removed her 
from comparison, which would have been the correct thing to 
say. On leaving the theatre, the Italian actress murmured with 
a sigh, “ Ah, how happy should Rachel be to have the French 
understand her so well!” 

The next time that Ristori saw Rachel was at the latter’s own 
express invitation, and she was not inclined to be either so 
free or so generous with her praise. Mme. Ode, the Empress’s 
couturiére, a friend of both actresses, acted as intermediary. With 
infinite tact she assured Ristori of Rachel’s admiration for her 
talent, adding that nothing had grieved the tragedienne more 
than the mischievous attempts to sow enmity between them. 
Finally, in the name of Rachel, she invited Ristori to attend a 
performance of Phédre to be given on July 20th. The invitation, 
explained Mme. Ode, was Rachel’s way of expressing her sense 
of artistic camaraderie, Ristori accepted, and the morning after 
received a ticket for a box, enclosed with a card! bearing these 


Se A Madame Ristori, 


sa camarade, 
RACHEL. 


Immediately the performance was over, Ristori transmitted. 
her congratulations to Rachel. But what she said to the tragedi- 
enne, and what she said to others, was far from being one and 
the same thing. To her intimates she expressed no more than 
qualified approval of Rachel’s acting in this, her most famous, 
réle. The noble pose was ravishing, but the prostration to which 
Rachel lent herself was, in Ristori’s eyes, exaggerated, being more 


1 Ristori never had the heart to destroy this souvenir of Rachel, 
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the manner of an invalid than that of a woman crushed by grief, 
while certain of her outbursts were spoilt by excessive realism. 

Ristori’s own experience in the rdle may, perhaps, form the 
aptest commentary on her criticism of Rachel. On the same stage 
on April 21st, 1860, or rather more than two years after the 
tragedienne’s death, she challenged still-vivid Rachel memories 
by playing the fourth act of Phédre. In the audience sat Louis 
Delaunay. The impression which Ristori made on this fine actor 
was revealed when he came to write his memoirs : 


“The more it is given to me to hear Mme. Ristori, the more I 
regret Rachel. J continue to think that the restraint and, at the same 
time, passionate interpretation of Rachel, is more to be valued than 
the exuberance of the celebrated Italian artiste.” 


Ruffian as he was, Dumas had moments of contrition when 
he allowed a word or two in praise of Rachel to appear in his 
newspaper. Thus on July 21st, when she played ‘‘ Marie Stuart ” 
for the last time in Paris, he admitted that the third act had been 
a veritable triumph for the great artiste. It was impossible for 
gandear and truth to be carried further into art. Though 

chel had good reason to complain of the novelist’s treatment, 
she was not the only one to learn what contemptible traits lay 
hidden under the deceptive surface of bonhomie. To mention 
only one instance: when Charlotte Brohan chose to criticize the 
exiled Victor Hugo, which she had a perfect right to do, Dumas 
blackmailed her into silence by threatening to withdraw his play, 
in which at the time she held the principal part. 

During these critical and harassing weeks the fickle Paris 
public behaved with typical cruelty and kindness. When Rachel 
showed herself in Phédre they refused to applaud. The bouquets 
were prearranged tributes planted by Raphaél among obliging 
friends, Commenting on them, Rachel gaily remarked, ‘Is not 
my brother a perfect Barnum !”’ But in her subsequent réles 
she mastered the audience completely, and they applauded with 
much of the old enthusiasm. So far from being required to 
organize the floral offerings, Raphaél’s difficulty was to cope with 
the embarrassingly numerous tokens of admiration, all genuine. 

While it lasted, the strange Ristori-Rachel duel provided Paris 
with endless discussion, in which everybody chose to take sides. 
Clésinger, the good-for-nothing sculptor who was George Sand’s 
son-in-law, forgetting the numerous occasions on which he had 
accepted Rachel’s hospitality, howled this insult: “I shall 
break the statue of Tragedy for which Rachel was my model, for 
Ristori has taught me that it was only the statue of melodrama.” 
Auguste Vacquerie was delivered of an even more exquisite 
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compliment: ‘“ May Rachel succeed in America; may she be 
crushed under an avalanche of dollars, and may she be at home 
over there. Let her love Racine, marry him, and may they produce 
many tragedies—in America!” 

So unlikely a commentator as Guizot had something to say 
on the subject. Writing to his friend, Madame Laure de Gasparin, 
on July 7th, 1855, he remarked : 


“ Ristori has had a French Jady’s maid to teach her how to lose 
her Italian accent. Next year she will play at the Thédtre Francais 
with Mdile. Rachel, having, when asked by the latter, agreed with 
all promptness. I would need to search for plays in which the two 
ladies could find réles of equal worth to satisfy both. Almost always 
one will be sacrificed for the other; then what scenes of anger, 
jealousy and hate! The green room will be more dramatic than the 
stage.” 

It is to be hoped that the statesman’s sources of information 
were usually more accurate than on this occasion, for the remark 
that Rachel and Ristori had agreed to act together was an entire 
fabrication, 

Apart from the Ristori campaign, a variety of causes conspired 
to make Rachel sad and dispirited. Her health was a specially 
disturbing factor. In a letter to Emile de Girardin, written some 
time previously, she had frankly revealed her alarm. He had had 
an enamel miniature of her put at the back of a Louis XV watch, 
a present from Arséne Houssaye. Rachel protested that it was 
only a thing to be worn after her death, and, judging by her feel- 
ings, that contingency could not be far off : 


“Were Madame de Girardin to find some consumptive heroine 
in history, and build a réle round her,” added Rachel, “ I think my 
personation of the character would draw tears, for I should weep 
myself, It is all very well to tell me that I am suffering only from 
nerves. I feel that there is something wrong. We were speaking 
of your watch. It is as if you had turned the key too hard—it goes 
crack. When I wind myself up to play, I often feel something go 
crack in me.” 


But of the two Madame de Girardin was the first to die. Some 
premonition of her approaching end must have haunted the 
poetess, for she insisted on taking a solemn and ceremonious fare- 
well of the actress before the latter’s departure for Russia, When 
Rachel heard of her friend’s death, she was at Montmorency, ill 
in health, and much distressed by the virulent campaign that had 
broken out against her. Prevented from coming up at once to Paris, 
she sent this touching message to Lamartine, “‘ You who have loved 
her, pity me.” Back in the capital, her first thought was to visit 
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the grave of the poetess. At the foot of the tiny cross that Mme. de 
Girardin had desired for her sole monument, she placed a crown 
of roses and immortelles, inscribed with these words, ‘‘ Rachel to 
Cleopatra.”1 


The friendly atmosphere of London proved as good as a tonic 
to the tragedienne. As a consequence her acting regained all its 
customary vigour. Whereas her Paris enemies had suggested. 
that she was worn out, and not a patch on her former self, the 
London critics, having no axe to grind, pronounced Rachel to 
be in the prime of her powers, and devoted long and enthusiastic 
articles to her performances at the St. James’s Theatre. If she 
had any cause for concern it was finding here, as in Paris, that 
Death had been busy among her friends. Many familiar faces 
she saw no more. Gone was that chivalrous admirer, the Duke of 
Wellington, whose quaint schoolboy French had so often made 
her laugh. Yet to know that her old lover, Count Walewski, had 
represented France at the great warrior’s funeral in St. Paul’s, must 
have been some satisfaction to her. And no more might she count 
on the pleasant compliments of Count d’Orsay, who rarely missed 
one of her London performances. He, too, had posed away. 

Fortunately in the case of a busy actress, life is too full of 
change, and too charged with urgent needs, to leave much room for 
prolonged regrets. Throughout the day the doorbell of Rachel’s 
house never stopped ringing, so numerous were the distinguished 
callers bent on paying their respects ; at night her reception-room 
at the theatre was so crowded that even important friends had 
difficulty in gaining admittance. Here often to be seen was the 
pleasant-mannered Duc d’Aumale, who, on leaving one evening, 
would have this memorable remark to offer : 


“ This beautiful language of Corneille, this language of my own 
country which I have just heard, leaves on me the same impression 
as the cool dew on a scorching summer's day.” 


It was a compliment comparable with the one offered by the 
statesman, Count Molé. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, “‘ we have to 
thank you for saving the French language.” To which, as the 
boulevard gossipers were fond of repeating, Rachel had replied, 
“That is all the more curious as I never learnt it.” 

London friends sought to dissuade Rachel from going to 


} Delphine Gay, by Lon Séché. 
I remember while we were waiting seeing Count Walewski, 
the French Ambassador, standing up conspicuously among the diplomatic 
corps, so that everyone might see him.”—Sir William Fraser describing 
the funeral of Wellington at St. Paul's, 
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America. Their contention was that the classical French play 
was not likely to be appreciated in a country where only a small 
fraction of the population understood the language of Racine 
and Corneille. Whenever she felt inclined to heed these prudent 
counsels, Raphaél, a headstrong though well-meaning fellow, 
chimed in with glowing reminders of the huge fortune which 
Jenny Lind, the singer, had brought back from the New World. 
But there was a huge difference between singing and acting 
in a foreign language, as much difference, indeed, as in fitness 
for an arduous American tour there was between the robust 
soprano, and the delicate actress whose health was never two 
weeks alike. 

Yet it would be wrong to charge Raphaél with the whole 
responsibility for the disastrous expedition, Part of the blame 
must be shared by Rachel, obstinate in all that concerned her 
reputation and fortune. Greedy of fame, she wanted her name 
as well known on the great American continent as it was in 
Europe, and, above all, she was eager to tap the fabled Golconda 
which lay the other side of the Atlantic, For increasingly she 
was racked by the gloomy fear of not having much longer to live. 

If the American tour were a success, then, adding the money 
she already possessed, Rachel could count on being comfortably 
off for life, her own independence and the future of her two sona 
safely assured. On the eve of embarking for New York, she 
opened her heart to Alexandre: ‘I hope, dear, that while your 
little mother is gathering laurels and dollars in America, you 
will be winning laurels in your own battles. Think of the happi- 
ness it will give me to receive a good report of you! Gabriel 
is still a little too young to be put to study, but his turn, I hope, 
willcome. Grandma returns to Paris as soon as we have embarked 
for America. She will bring you the latest news, and will give 
you both my most tender kisses.—Your little mother, who loves 
you both very passionately.” 

Read in conjunction with the appended letter, which Rachel 
sent to her mother, the message to Alexandre affords an eloquent 
clue to her thoughts ; 


“ T should be very ungrateful indeed, were I to feel the least regret 
at leaving the children that I adore, and a mother whom I love with 
all my heart. No, no, Mademoiselle, make this pleasant journey, 
and then you will be able to say that you have truly earned your daily 
bread, Is working like a nigger for seven months paying too dearly 
for that daily bread ? . . . You must not, dear mother, conjure up 
either black or blue devils. I am well. Young America will only win 
white hairs because of the fine emotions which our old tragedies will 
inspire in her.” 
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Here, as in scores of letters, we are made to realize the strength 
of the bond uniting Rachel to her family. The actress had many 
faults of character, but it would be hard to find a kinder daughter, 
or a more doting mother. As a child she had sung in the streets 
to support her parents ; her first thought, on making any money 
out of her talent, had been their comfort and financial inde- 
pendence; now, risking her uncertain health, nay life itself, 
she was set on achieving the independence of her two sons, Is 
it fair to describe any part of these strivings as ignoble ? 
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great as had been prophesied, or as later accounts were to 

assert, but still emphatically a failure. Like the rest of 
Raphaél’s glowing promises, the dream of a golden harvest 
failed to materialize, and, to add to her misfortunes, in the 
draughty American theatres of the period Rachel took cold, with 
alarming results to her delicate physique. Indeed, from the 
consequences of that chill the actress was never to recover. 
The ensuing complications encouraged the rapid advance of 
the same remorseless disease which had slain Rebecca, From 
the day when Rachel developed her fatal cough in America, until 
the day she died, would be a matter of little more than two 
years. 

The tragedienne must certainly have been blind not to 
realize what a strictly limited appeal her severe, magisterial 
art would make to the bulk of the American people, then a raw 
democracy actively in process of evolution. Not two per cent 
of the population in the Eastern States understood French, or 
had any taste for the French classic tragedy. Sensational effects 
might have won Rachel a popular triumph in America, but she 
was too conscientious an artiste to want to win success on such 
terms. Beyond the Marseillaise, which was a forced contribution, 
she had nothing in her repertory to satisfy the crude appetites 
of the uncultured masses. Furthermore, in the particular States 
which she planned to visit, she had no definite guarantee, as in 
England, of aristocratic and influential support sufficient to 
outweigh the disadvantages of a programme conceived on 
intellectual lines. 

While the cultured and French-speaking elements in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia made a great show of welcome, 
and in many ways demonstrated their joy at having such an 
eminent artiste in their midst, the public in the main were not 
interested. The heroic and universal passions featured by Rachel 
in her performances were too remote, and too far removed 
from their own lives, to mean much to the masses. They were 
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scarcely to be blamed for preferring the homely and familiar 
sentiment of their native drama, which, if naive, was at least 
comprehensible to the meanest intelligence. And it is a fair 
assumption that, of those refined lovers of the drama who did 
patronize Rachel’s performances, a large proportion paid homage 
to vanity rather than to profound art. It was something to be 
able to say that they had seen the great Rachel. 

Without the tragedienne the tour would not only have been a 
bitter disappointment, but an appalling calamity, for Sarah, Lia 
and Dinah, the lesser “ stars ” of the company, were quite un- 
known in America, and their box-office appeal consequently 
next to nil. Probably there was much truth in the remark of 
a humorous journal that they were merely the usual Hebrew 
sticks carted about as foils to Rachel's own magnificent acting. 

Even when, varying her repertory, Rachel gave the people 
of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, examples of the drama 
of Victor Hugo and Scribe, a much less severe test of endurance, 
she fared no better. There were critics brutal enough to say of 
Racine’s Bajazet, in which her personation of the ferocious 
“ Roxane ” was as enthralling a spectacle as any to be witnessed 
on the stage, that it was incapable of affording an American 
audience more than half-an-hour’s amusement. As for Victor 
Hugo’s Angelo, four terse words sufficed to express their opinion 
—“ Just three hours’ trash.” 

On the other hand, most of the leading newspapers strove to 
be kindly and encouraging in their notices. Yet even had their 
comments been thrice as laudatory, the effect on the attendance 
would not have been sufficient to redeem the tour from the 
stigma of failure. In America of the mid-nineteenth century, 
no amount of praise could popularize an entertainment so cold and 
refined as that provided by Rachel. The facts, much as they may 
seem to reflect on the level of artistic taste in the Eastern States, 
are capable of only one interpretation—that, in contradistinction 
to what had previously happened in Europe, the appearance of 
Rachel among the American people created only the mildest and 
shortest-lived excitement. 

For Rachel, previously flattered wherever she went, the experi- 
ence was one of lasting bitterness, helping to swell the volume of 
self-recrimination with which, as her end approached, she chose 
to deluge herself. 

The receipts of the tour reveal the extent of the actress’s 
failure. Whereas for thirty-seven performances in New York 
and Boston, Jenny Lind, “ the Swedish Nightingale,” not to be 
ranked in the same category of genius, received the flattering total 
of 335,409 dollars, or 1,765,553 francs, Rachel, appearing as often, 
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had to be satisfied with 119,758 dollars, or 629,242 francs. Com- 
pared with Sarah Bernhardt who, twenty years later, made a 
triumphal tour of the States, Rachel was a feeble attraction. 

Without having either the genius or the artistic renown of her 
celebrated predecessor, Sarah managed to return to France 
a million francs to the good. On the best possible showing, 
Rachel did not profit to the extent of more than a seventh of 
that amount, and, if her word is to be trusted, actually lost 
money on the five months’ venture. But Sarah Bernhardt 
was lucky. Not only were conditions in America propitious 
to such an enterprise, but she was boomed with expert thorough- 
ness, and, having none of Rachel’s objections to personal publicity 
that was offensive to good taste, did everything possible to 
advertise herself. What was of equal importance, she was then 
fortunately free from the distressing health troubles which so 
severely handicapped Rachel. 

The forcible and highly original methods of Barnum might 
have saved Rachel’s tour from being a failure. At least he would 
have made it quite clear to her that, if she wanted prosperous 
results in America, she must drop her active objection to sen- 
sational advertisement. But, while he had often heard of Barnum 
——who had not ?—Raphaél Félix lacked the wit to consult him, 
which was a great pity, for the master-mind of publicity, always 
to be located at the American Museum in New York, had nothing 
more on hand than a twenty-five cents entertainment largely 
consisting of gladiatorial poses by “The Roman Brothers.” 

Yet with, or without, Barnum’s help, to launch Rachel 
successfully in America remained a difficult proposition. The 
insuperable obstacle was her understandable reluctance to 
co-operate with any ingenious forms of publicity. One could 
imagine the look which Barnum, or brother Raphaél, would have 
received, had either dared to recommend a favourite advertising 
device of Sarah Bernhardt—sleeping in a coffin ! 

Such advance advertisement as Rachel received, had mostly 
to do with her romantic rise to fame. That she had sung in the 
streets, and often gone hungry, naturally enough interested 
the sentimental masses. But, in those days, not even the curiosity 
and interest aroused by the most glamorous personality could 
reconcile the general public to the idea of paying for two hours of 
Racine or Corneille. 

The prudish element in the population had a different reason 
for being unsympathetic. They took exception to Rachel, not 
because of the unappetizing character of her entertainment, but 
on account of her notorious morals. It was not possible to 
overlook the fearful fact that the actress, aged thirty-four, had 
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given herself up to more than one lover. The enrichment of 
her unmarried state by two sons, each by a different father, could 
not be argued away by the most subtle logician. Unwilling to be 
suspected of condoning Rachel’s wantonness, these zealous souls 
kept aloof from her performances. Hollywood, with its 
mellowing tradition and its generous contribution to matrimonial 
experiment, was to dawn seventy years too late to help Rachel’s 
cause. 

In their attitude to the peccadilloes of the actress, the English 
upper and middle-classes were much less censorious, There 
might be little desire in England to underrate the objections to 
Rachel’s mode of life, but never was there any question of penal- 
izing her as an actress. Those people who, because of her correct 
behaviour, lavishly praised Jenny Lind, could still admire the 
genius of Rachel whose conduct was the exact opposite. If anybody 
was in favour of boycotting the actress, one could be sure that the 
particular person was some antiquated end frowsy bigot. 

Unhappily for Rachel, the 1855 variety of American prude was 
a prude with a vengeance, saturated to the eyebrows in a parti- 
cularly venomous form of the New England conscience. No 
compromise with her narrow convictions was permissible. A 
woman who descended so low as to have lovers was eternally 
damned ; if, in addition, she was abandoned (or careless) enough 
to have children by those same lovers, she was doubly damned. 
How, then, could the righteous-minded be expected to associate 
with Rachel? That she was accompanied by her father, brother 
and three sisters, which in normal circumstances could be con- 
sidered fairly solid evidence of respectability, weighed not at all 
with the dour moralists of the New World. Rachel might be 
inspired, and as great an actress as Europe proclaimed her, but 
in the eyes of the Puritans of the Western world she was none-the- 
less an evil woman. Yet they would have discovered, had they 
permitted themselves the test, that the moment she stepped on 
the stage what really signified was not the manner of her life, but 
the manner of her acting, and the wonderful outpouring of genius 
which went with it. 

So little disposed was Rachel, where her art was concerned, 
to truckle to commercialism that she positively declined to 
chant the Marsetllaise when first asked, though warned that it 
was the one sure way of filling the theatre. But the plea that 
her voice, as well as the state of her health, forbade such a strain 
did not satisfy those whom curiosity made persistent. When 
to their appeals were joined the prayers of Pa Félix and his son, 
reluctant to miss the promised shower of dollars, the tragedienne 
was given no option but to capitulate. The impression which 
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she made on the Transatlantic audience left little to be desired. 
“ Death flamed from her eyes,” said the New York Times, “ and 
the frantic wave of her hand was like a call to vengeance which 
millions must rise and answer. The house was alternately hushed 
and in an uproar.” 

In France the news of this “impious demand” on Rachel 
caused a good deal of ill-natured comment. “ This is what 
Rachel ought really to have said to these tasteless people,” 
wrote Janin. ‘“ What! I come to you with my head full of 
masterpieces, my hands full of palms and crowns ; I come to you, 
bringing the miracles of three great centuries, bringing you 
Augustus, Pericles and Louis XIV, and you ask me for La 
Marseillaise, 1 bring you Corneille and Racine, and you ask me 
for Santerre and Danton. Go, you are unworthy of so much 
grandeur, you are incapable of understanding such holy grief 
and such superb majesty.” Villemot, writing in the Figaro, 
preferred to treat the matter humorously. Rachel should copy 
Lola Montez—offer the American public her own life and 
adventures. In the réle of Mdlle, Rachel she could not fail to 
achieve a marvellous success. 

‘That the actress had often to contend with very curious people, 
may be gathered from the contemporary experience of an American 
stock company playing Hamlet, They had reached the scene with 
the words, 

“ O, I die, Horatio ; 
The potent poison quite o’er crows my spirit ; 
I cannot live to hear the news from England,” 


Suddenly a spectator rose and shouted: ‘ Die away, old hoss, 
Sebastopol is taken!” Rachel’s own remark on hearing the 
thrilling news was, ‘‘ Did I not love the Russians so much, I 
should, indeed, feel happy.” 

Quite naturally the better-educated Jews in America took a 
lively interest in the actress’s presence. They were gratified to 
read in the New York Tribune that she attended the synagogue on 
the solemn Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) and fasted and 
prayed with the rest. A deputation of her co-religionists begged 
Rachel not to produce Adrienne Lecouvreur on the Sabbath night, 
as they desired very much to witness the performance. 

The night she arrived in New York, Rachel lodged at 
Broadway’s marble palace, the St. Nicholas Hotel, but the 
bustle and noise drove her out. A more appropriate choice 
was 5, Clinton Place, where she found much-needed peace. While 
Lia and Dinah remained with their illustrious sister in this restful 
corner, Sarah, Raphaél and Pa Félix kept to the main Broadway, 
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preferring busy streets which were suggestive of wealth. Thus 
distributed, the family managed to avoid the usual squabbles. 

Thinking of the way she was kept constantly on the move by 
her brother, Rachel adapted an old French saying to her situation : 
“ Raphaék is The Wandering Few, and I am his five sous.” When 
she was a child, she must often have met the pedlars who sold the 
crudely-illustrated verses which had inspired her remark, and 
have learnt to repeat many of the thirty stanzas, especially 
the one which ran: 


T have no wealth, 

In house or goods. 

I have five sous in my purse, 
That is all 

In every place, and in every clime, 
Always I have just so much. 


If Raphaél had been less of The Wandering Jew, and his sister 
other than his five sous, he might have realized, long before it 
was too late, that the harassing American conditions were more 
than Rachel’s delicate state of health could stand. He would have 
paid more attention to the ominously frequent cough, and, above 
all, he would have forbidden her to sit about in the unwarmed 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where she acquired the 
fatal chill. But neither the brother, nor the father (whose inaction 
was even more unpardonable), saw any reason why Rachel should 
rest or take special precautions. Their gaze was concentrated on 
the money side of the venture, which was none too encouraging. 
Only with the advent of bleak December did either perceive, 
what long had been staring them in the face, that not only was 
failure in the real sense written all over the tour, but that Rachel 
would be lucky to escape with her life. 

The Charlestown play-bills, which on December 17th, 1855, 
announced Rachel’s last appearance in America, were destined to 
have more than a local significance. Fate willed that this per- 
formance of Adrienne Lecouvreur should be her farewell to the 
stage. As she portrayed the agonies of the dying actress whom 
Maurice de Saxe loved, Rachel, who was almost too ill to speak 
her words, might be pardoned for thinking that this was no play- 
acting, but a rehearsal of her own deathbed scene. At the close 
of the performance, M. Chéry ainé, who had been painfully affected 
by the unnatural appearance of the actress, turned to a colleague 
and said, ‘‘ I had a niece who died of consumption. I know the 
symptoms, Believe me, we have seen Rachel act for the last 
time!” Only too accurate was his prophecy to prove. 

Resting in the warm, mild climate of Havana, whither she was 
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quickly taken, Rachel professed to feel better. “If only my 
children were here with me,” so she wrote to her anxious mother, 
“I believe that I should remain under this blue sky for years, 
with no thought of returning to France.”” But whatever happened 
—whether she ever played again, or was compelled to face 
retirement—Rachel was resigned to her fate. Only she craved 
to live: “ Every moment I am conscious of the increasing love 
which my children inspire in me, and I want to live to see them 
reach manhood.” When the state of her health could no longer 
be hidden from her mother, this despairing cry accompanied 
Rachel's letter : 


“ Tam ill, very ill—body and mind down to nothing. I have paid 
off the company, and am bringing back my routed army to the banks 
of the Seine. Perhaps, like another Napoleon, I shall go to Les In- 
valides to die, begging for a stone on which to lay my head. But, no! 
Stilt I shall have my two guardian angels—my young sons. I hear 
them calling me. 

“ Ah, too long have I been away from their kisses, their caresses, 
their dear little arms. God who protects my angels obliges me to 
come home. No more do I regret the money I have lost, or the 
fatigue I have undergone. I have carried my name as far as I could, 
and I bring my heart back to those who cherish it.” 


‘There is a finality about the sentiments expressed in this 
letter which we do well to note. We see clearly that Rachel was 
under no illusions as to the gravity of her condition. She sensed. 
that, henceforth, all her activities would resolve themselves into 
a desperate struggle to ward off death. The words, ‘‘ I have carried 
my name as far as I could,” must be read as Rachel's own heartfelt 
epitaph on her life’s work, a confession that little hope remained to 
her of making any further contribution to stage history. It was 
not only routed physical forces, but routed ambitions, that she 
was taking back to France. 


1 A reference to the 150,000 fuancs which Rachel had been required 
to find for Raphaél ; (1) T'o defray the general cost of the tour, his own 
meagre funds being exhausted; (2) To compensate theatre managers 
for broken contracts due to her inability to appear. ‘This payment exactly 
halved Rachet’s slender profits of the tour. 
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A SAD HOMECOMING 


: EW homecomings can have been sadder than Rachel’s return 
F to Paris in the early weeks of 1856. By way of compensation 

for all the fatigue and suffering which she had undergone 
in America, she could point to neither material nor moral 
satisfactions. What was far more serious, she had ruined her 
health, and jeopardized her whole future. That the American 
tour had been a financial, and, to some extent, an artistic failure, 
was known everywhere in Paris. Encouraged by her silence, 
Rachel’s still implacable enemies hastened to make capital out of 
the painful fact ; yet had they known the real state of her feelings, 
or how near to death she was, they could scarcely have wished 
to be so cruel or vindictive. 

The bitterness that was now in Rachel’s nature sometimes 
escaped. A firm of publishers proposed issuing the story of her 
life. ‘‘ Publish the book if you think proper,” was her reply to 
their inquiry. “ It is a long time since I was spoken of in Paris. 
If the book does no more than make the Press groan, that will be 
something. I have often said that it is better to be abused, than 
to be forgotten.” 

Forced by the gravity of her condition to seek the country 
air, Rachel on medical advice moved to the pretty Seine village 
of Meulan, in those days ninety minutes’ fourney by rail from 
Paris. That she might live simply, and be free from vexatious 
worries, she rented an ordinary farmhouse. Here the first news 
she received was the death of Heine, he “ having previously 
made his peace with Jehovah.”? It was not easy to banish the 
thought from Rachel’s mind that, just as she had followed 
the poet to Paris, so soon she might be fated to follow him to the 

rave.? 
i The doctor who advised the actress to try the Meulan “ cure ” 
knew her to be doomed. To his practised eye, all resolved itself 


1 The phrase is that used by people who were in the poet’s confidence. 
3 Heine arrived in Paris from Germany in 1831 ; Rachel arrived in 
Paris from Lyons some months later. 
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into a question whether her life could be prolonged by a year or 
two at the most. Everything depended on the strength of will- 
power which she was able to exert. Like the great majority of 
medical practitioners, he was kind. He did not tell the tragedienne 
what he read in her wasted frame. Instead he plied her with words 
of encouragement, bidding her expect ultimate recovery and the 
resumption of her stage-life. 

Jf Rachel was not wholly convinced by her doctor’s reassuring 
remarks, it was because her state of health had never been so 
desperate, Alternate spells of depression and hope became her 
portion, When the cold north-east wind blew across the Seine, 
and every limb in her body ached, then the actress felt that she was 
not long for this world. When the sun came out and chased the 
wind away, her feelings were reversed. Then, judging by her 
thoughts, eventual recovery was only a matter of patience, time 
and care. 

The spring and early summer months of 1856, corresponding 
with Rachel’s stay at Meulan, were among the most restful in 
her experience. ‘Throughout she led a primitive country existence, 
free from all dissipation. Mostly she read. Only for two hours 
a day was Rachel allowed to entertain her friends, a precaution 
devised to spare her voice and chest. To be marooned in rural 
solitude—never going outside the grounds of the farmhouse—was 
a trying ordeal for one who loved bustling cities and the stir and 
changeful sights of travel. The necessary submission called for a 
tremendous display of will-power. It meant the forcible with- 
drawal of Rachel’s thoughts from every form of excitement that, 
hitherto, had constituted the major part of her life—the turmoil 
of rehearsals, the thrill of “first nights”, the delight of 
applauding crowds, the satisfaction of smart dinners in the 
Champs Elysées. It meant the negation of all the activities 
which, to a woman who had long been the idol of Paris, made life 
worth living. 

Prone to moments of self-deception, Rachel professed to like 
the change. True, it was oblivion, but was it not blessed 
oblivion? “You don’t know the charm of being forgotten 
after a life spent before the public,” she confided to Arsétne 
Houssaye, as they sat together in the Meulan sunshine exchanging 
intimate small talk. 

But when the actress was alone, and her thoughts broke from 
their leash, how little did these comfortable words represent her 
true feelings! Peeping into her heart, one would have read 
willingness to exchange all the rural delights of the Seine village, 
for one hour téfe-d-téte with Emile de Girardin in the room 
commonly reserved for them in Les Fréres Provengaux. 
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Kind friends sent Rachel the latest books, along with every 
scrap of newspaper in which her name was mentioned. In the 
gossip of Jules Lecomte she read the surprising news that she 
was abandoning the stage for ever, prior to settling down in the 
country as a peaceful, married woman. To this canard, Rachel 
made a spirited retort, quite in the old, witty style. We are able 
to quote what she said, because her letter was printed in L’Indé- 
pendance Belge, together with the naive remark that it had not been 
intended for publication : 


“T have heard many clever people say that it is better to be mal- 
treated by the Press than to undergo its silence and its neglect. I 
have, then, to thank you once more for the mention you have given 
me. But why, dear friend, do you persistently occupy yourself with 
ascribing to me matrimonial infatuations, merely that you may blame 
me ; and, above all, why now suspect me of this folly ? 

“I have two sons whom I adore ; I have thirty-two years? upon 
my certificate of birth ; I have fifty upon my face—I will not say how 
old the rest of me is. Eighteen years of passionate tirades on the 
stage ; wild expeditions to every quarter of the globe ; Moscow 
winters ; Waterloo treacheries ; the perfidious sea; the ingrate 
Tand—all these soon age a poor little bit of a woman like me! But 
God protects the brave, and He seems to have created expressly for 
me a little corner, unknown to all the geographers, where I can forget 
my fatigues, my pains, my premature old age !. . . And yet, you fling 
your villainous canard into the midst of the birds which perch on the 
branches of my trees, welcoming the spring, and even me (incredible 
to say) with cheerful little songs. 

“Tf I had really died in America, you would have been—oh, I’m 
quite sure of it—the first to devote to me {in a manner worthy of your 
genius and heart) one of your most eulogistic articles. And because, 
in a miraculous matter, I recovered, because I can hope to shake 
your hand again, you exclaim, ‘ She lives—thanks be to goodness ! 
Now let’s tease her !’ And there you are, setting to work to irritate 
my all too susceptible nerves, for the sake of amusing the public at 
the expense of your poor little Rachel | A fine triumph for your wit | 
As if victims were wanting ! 

* Ts this the way to behave towards a poor creature just returning, 
in all truthfulness, from the other world? Come, be just and kind, 
and charge yourself with an inveterate love of teasing at my poor 
expense, and then I shall pardon you once more, since I hope to see 
you soon in Paris, or in the country. By Jove ! it is very nice of me to 
treat you in this fashion. Certainly it is not a ‘ great tragedienne ” 
who writes this letter, but only a good child who calls herself, 

““ RACHEL, 


At one of those innocent Meulan reunions, Rachel dissected 


1 In reality Rachel was thirty-five. 
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her soul, partly for her own diversion, and partly to interest 
Houssaye, always curious about the actress’s inner self; 


“ You know my life and heart,” she said to him, “ and how un- 
necessary it is for me to proclaim that I am better than I am painted. 
I was born for my destiny, since no one escapes it. Born away in the 
mountains—I know not where—great is my regret not to have lived 
unknown, like so many honest women with no cares beyond their 
children. Dragged to Paris, I was obliged to live the life of Paris, 
passing from misery to luxury, exposed to all perils, all temptations, 
all calumnies. For all that I'did not become any the more wicked. 
God loved me, since He gave me children. 

“ God’s justice is kinder to the poor than man’s. I do not fear Him, 
for I know there are innumerable mothers of families who, at the 
Mercy Seat, will not be better received than I. If, one day, the 
writers of scandalous memoirs should seek to parody my life, please 
tell it in all its simplicity. 

“ You know very well that I was not brought up at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, and that many of those who leave it are not at 
all better than I. For I only sinned against myself, while many of 
those young ladies passed through the sacrament of marriage only 
to betray it.” 


On another occasion, after entertaining Houssaye and Paul de 
Saint Victor, the gifted writer and critic, with a little pantomime 
in which she made pretence of catching a butterfly, she suddenly 
grew serious: “Alas!” she sadly remarked, “‘life is spent 
running after a butterfly, which is love, or happiness, or glory. 
But who catches the butterfly ?” 

To keep Rachel cheerful, Houssaye exercised all his well- 
known charm. Whenever he came to Meulan, full of the most 
entertaining gossip, she temporarily forgot her aches and pains. 
That he carried the atmosphere of the gay capital with him, made 
him all the more welcome in her sight. To talk with him was to 
breathe the authentic spirit of the city which she loved. Yet 
when he, so healthy and commanding a figure of a man, stood 
before her who was so small, and once again so pitiably thin, often 
must the startling contrast have filled her soul with sadness. 

In Rachel’s repeated notes to Houssaye, the gay Parisian, not to 
forget the sun-swept farm at Meulan, one is conscious of the salty 
taste of tears. Take this characteristic reminder: ‘“ My dear 
conversationalist (for others are only babblers). Come and gossip 
with me under the trees, of the days that are past. Sometimes, 
would you believe it !, I think that I have never set foot on earth, 
for decidedly life is only a dream following a dream. One never 
quite awakens.” 
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Meanwhile there were great doings in Paris. Ristori, back for 
another season, had produced Legouvé’s Medea in Italian. 
With Rachel out of the way, the Ristori faction counted on a 
repetition of the previous year’s noisy triumph. But it was 
beyond even their ingenuity to arouse any enthusiasm for 
Legouvé’s dreadful theme. 

Dickens, accompanied by Macready, attended one of the 
Resformances: and pronounced the whole business hopelessly bad : 


“ Yn the day entertainments and little melodrama theatres of Italy,” 
he said, “‘ I have seen the same thing fifty times, only not at once so 
conventional and so exaggerated. The papers have all been in fits 
respecting the sublimity of the performance, and the genuineness of 
the applause—particularly of the bouquets which were thrown on 
at the most preposterous times in the midst of agonizing scenes, 
so that the characters had to pick their way among them, and a certain 
stout gentleman who played King Creon was obliged to keep a wary 
eyes all night, on the proscenium boxes, and dodge them as they came 

lown. 

** Now Scribe . . . who follows on the Ristori side, being offended, as 
everybody has been, by the insolence of Rachel, could not resist 
the temptation of telling her that, going round at the end of the first 
act to offer his congratulations, he met all the bouquets coming back 
in men’s arms to be thrown on again in the second act.? 


So much for the attempts of the anti-Rachel newspapers 
to represent Ristori’s production of Medea as a wonderful 
triumph, 

It was at a dinner given by the actor Regnier that Dickens 
heard Legouvé’s prejudiced narrative of Rachel’s “‘ insolence,”” 
This prepared him for Scribe’s own contribution to the subject : 


“T see a fine actor lost in Scribe,” was the great English novelist’s 
comment, “ in all his pieces he has everything done in his own way ; 
and on that same night (the evening after the Ristori performance) 
he was showing what Rachel did not do, and would not do, in the 
last scene of Adrienne Lecouvreur, with extraordinary force and 
intensity.” 


‘Too weary, and certainly too ill, to be much concerned over 
Ristori and the manceuvres practised to boom her, Rachel 
watched the dreary weeks of inaction slip by. Alone for a large 
part of the day, she grew restless under the intolerable monotony, 


4 Forster’s Life of Dickens. 

? Unfortunately Dickens omits to tell us what Rachel would not do, 
but perhaps we can guess. She would not reduce herself to the level of 
Scribe’s commonplace imagination. She invested the rdle of “ Adrienne ” 
with a dignity and simplicity which had no place in the author's melo- 
dramatic conception of the character. 
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and in her wretchedness began to brood, mournfully and often, 
on the harsh fate that relegated her, whose veins had once held so 
much fire, to the obscurity of village life. And it did not help her 
feelings to know that, despite the most rigid self-control, no 
improvement had taken place in her condition. ‘Tired of reading, 
and almost at the end of her patience, the actress made up her 
mind to return to Paris the very first moment that she was pro- 
vided with a reasonable excuse. 

The opportunity came in the early summer. Advised to try a 
more radical change of climate, Rachel decided on Egypt where 
the air was warm and dry. To put her affairs in order before 
leaving, she came up to Paris and remained there several weeks. 
Among other activities she secured an extension of her leave 
of absence from the Comédie Francaise, and found a school at 
Geneva for her son Alexandre, “ My Swiss Walewski,”’ as she 
facetiously termed him. 

One evening, hidden in a box, Rachel witnessed a performance 
at the theatre where she had so long been Queen; another 
evening, resplendent in a magniticent new dress, she took dinner 
in the Champs Elysées with Emile de Girardin, still the attentive 
lover. He had much that was interesting to tell her, because he 
had just entertained a whole galaxy of celebrities, Dickens 
paeudless startling them all by the luxurious style in which he 
lived. 

“A visitor to Paris, anxious to see Rachel, called at her house 
in the Rue Trudon and had the good fortune to be admitted. 
Although it was July the actress complained of the cold, and 
laughed and talked as she lit the fire. Her voice, she said, was 
hopelessly gone. Rachel spoke of her great rival, Ristori, with an 
earnestness and intensity of interest which showed how much she 
had been stung by the disparaging comparison made between 
them. While she discussed Ristori’s merit with wonderful tact 
and fairness, it was evident that she longed, if it had only been 
possible, for a contest face to face with her rival, in order that the 
world might do her (Rachel) justice.” 

Though vanity made him an unreliable friend, Janin could not 
but sympathize with the actress in her sad plight. Calling her his 
child, he bade Rachel take courage of heart. ‘“ Give yourself up,” 
he wrote, “to that Eastern sun and those warm breezes which 
will restore you, happy and inspired, to those who love you, as 
well as to the great tragic art which has no future but in 
Rachel.” 

But neither Janin, nor anybody else of importance connected 
with the theatre, ever thought to see Rachel act again. Knowing 

1 Rachel, by Mrs. A. Kennard. 
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the truth about her illness, and aware of what had happened to 
her sister, they prepared themselves for the worst news. And 
being no better for nine months’ rest and special treatment, the 
actress herself began to suspect that she had entered upon the last 
phase of her existence, and that, however far she dragged her 
weary body, nowhere could she hope to elude the relentless 
pursuit of death. The sense of being hemmed in by pitiless 
Destiny pervades most of the letters which Rachel wrote from 
Egypt, giving them a poignant and an enduring interest. 

‘When she was not writing, the actress occupied herself with 
reading the literature supplied by that ever-faithful friend, Michel 
Lévy, once her comrade at the Salle Moliére. Hearing that he 
was likely to be involved in expensive litigation with Alexandre 
Dumas pére, and fearful lest he should find himself embarrassed 
by lack of funds, Rachel wrote offering to place her banking account 
at his disposal. The gesture was none the less kindly for being 
unnecessary, since the famous publisher was in no want of the 
proffered assistance, 

When she had had enough of the new books, Rachel turned 
again to the Bible, whose influence over her mind had now 
become paramount. From its inspired pages, she, once so reck- 
less of consequences, gleaned the comforting assurance of a future 
life. Next to the Bible, she found the inspired verse of her 
beloved poets most satisfying. Grateful to Racine for the 
pleasure she found in his pages, she wrote on the flyleaf of a well- 
thumbed volume these memorable words : 


“ Oh ! my sweet Racine, it is in thy masterpieces that I recognize 
the heart of woman! Mine, I shape according to thy noble poetry. 
If the lyre of my soul does not weep at thy divine notes, it is because 
admiration leaves all my soul in ecstasy.” 


Wrapped up in thoughts of a future life, Rachel eagerly dis- 
sected the works of Bossuet and Fénelon, but discovered little in 
them to affect her views. Though given to a certain amount of 
religious sentiment, she had little or no taste for religious dogma. 
In so far as she could be considered as having any Faith at all, 
she was simply a Deist. Pride of race, rather than love for the 
tenets of the Hebrew Creed, made Rachel cling to the Jewish 
Fold. Writing to ease her mother’s fears, she used these signifi- 
cant words: “ Do not believe that they bury so easily people of 
my race and of my merit.” There one saw the workings of that 
racial pride whose stamp is on most of Disraeli’s imaginative 
writings. 

Still seeking relief from the incessant cough which racked her 
chest, Rachel passed up the Nile. Answering a letter from her 
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son “ Gabri” which had moved her greatly, she gave a highly- 
coloured account of herself and her movements : 


“Picture me, my tiny man, on 2 charming little boat, and so well 
looked after that sometimes I fancy myself at home in the Rue 
Trudon. The weather is so fine that I can afford to dispense with 
my robe, and thus write you without being fatigued. My attire con- 
sists of a dressing-gown and a light petticoat. In this I sit on the small 
bed of my little cabin, with the windows all open. The Nile is a lake, 
not the slightest breeze ruffles its surface. The broiling sun bathes 
its rays in the river, giving to this immense expanse of water a 
thousand varied tints. Behold a magnificent natural tableau !” 


Followed a reassuring reference to her health, then: 


“* Until my return to Paris, dear Gabri, conduct yourself in such a 
way as to make me happy. Be good, work well, and let me have as 
admirable a report of you as the doctor gives of my health. Some 
time ago your brother wrote complaining that he did not see his dear 
brother Gabri enough. I tell you this as proof, once again, of how 
much he loves you. A revoir, my sweet child, I entrust you with all 
my kisses for the family and our true friends. As for you, fond little 
one, enter into my heart and imbibe all its tenderness. Unceasingly 
shall it fill up again for my sons. It is riches without limit that God 
gives to little mothers who dearly love their little ones.” 


Two months later (February 28th, 1857), writing to Ma Félix 
from the ancient city of Thebes, Rachel found it hard to keep up 
the pretence of cheerfulness. The vast solitude of Egypt, with 
only Rose and a clumsy, uncommunicative sort of doctor for com- 
pany, represented intolerable ennui to the tragedienne, used as she 
‘was to the wit and badinage of the choicest spirits of Paris. It was 
not impressive scenery, gorgeous sunsets, nor even a delightful 
climate for which she craved ; it was her normal active life, the 
society of people whom she loved, the familiar sights that gave her 
the sense of friendly security : 


“* Regularly every morning for breakfast,” Rachel told her mother 
with a touch of the old humour, “I have a medical ceremony, and 
for dinner the same thing. Five or six times a day the doctor feels 
my pulse. If I had not put a stop to his exaggerated attentions, he 
would sound my lungs just as often, and, without telling a falsehood, 
each operation occupies him twenty minutes. 

“ To sum up, the doctor is at his post only in case of accident, but 
as nothing happens he walks about with his hands in his pockets, 
a performance which he executes with zeal. I need not tell you the 
patience required to prevent my nerves giving way to some ridiculous 
outburst. By the time I return to Paris, I shall have none left, for I 
am following a martyr’s régime. . . . Although I am extremely bored, 
my morgie is not at all bad, and I even laugh of my own accord.” 
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If, to spare her family grief, Rachel dissimulated her real state, 
she saw no need for hiding the truth in her letters to Arséne 
Houssaye. To him she wrote frankly and sincerely, and in after 
years he was wont to praise her Egyptian letters as the most 
touching and beautifully-worded he received in the whole course 
of his long life. Their quality may be appreciated from the 
haunting letter quoted below : 


“(In THE SHADE OF THE PYRAMIDS, 

“ Do you remember when we spoke of my quarry! . . . a quarry of 
marble ? Yes—of marble for my tomb. I wanted to live greedily, 
and in a few years I have devoured my days and nights. Well, it is 
done, and, like the penitents, I am not going to say: Mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea culpa. If the heart has not flamed up in one’s prime, it 
can never be kindled to warmth at thirty-five . .. Ab, if I had not two 
sons, who represent all whom I love, I should die without regret. 

“But I shall return. In the entr’actes above, the God of Israel 
will permit me to descend and kiss my children, and once more see 
my friends at the Thédire Frangais which I have loved so much . . . 

“At the foot of the Pyramids I contemplate twenty centuries 
vanished in the sands.? Ah, my friend, to be here is to realize the 
emptiness of actresses. 1 thought myself monumental, and I recognize 
that I am only a passing shadow . . . that has passed. I came here to 
obtain a fresh hold on the life which was escaping me, and all around 
me I see nothing but Death. 

“‘ When one has been loved in Paris, one must die there. Dig me 
a hole quickly at Pére Lachaise, and make a lasting mark of me in 
your memory. Have you forgotten me? J remember . . . I dry the 
ink with the dust of the Queens of Egypt. It is the most eloquent part 
of my letter, 

“ From one who is passing, 
“RACHEL.” 


The thought that it was better to die quickly in Paris from 
consumption, than suffer a lingering death from boredom in a 
foreign land, made the last weeks of the actress’s stay in the land 
of the Pharaohs sheer anguish. 


“ For eight months they have been fitting the box which is to 
receive me in the next world,” ran a pathetic note to an old lover in 
Paris. ‘‘ The carpenter applies himself to his task with ill-will, for 
no longer can I hold up on my legs, and crave to see myself for ever 
laid in a horizontal position. 

“. ,. 1 wish for nothing more ; I expect nothing more. Sooner 


+ The French word carriére means either career or quarry. Rachel 
employs the word in both senses. 


* Unconsciously, Rachel quotes Napoleon’s speech on the eve of the 
Battle of the Pyramids. 
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than continue to drag on this animal life I would a thousand times be 
shut between four securely-nailed boards, to await the time when 
we and our boxes have become as the mummies of Egypt. I may 
not die, perhaps, of affection of the lungs, but most surely I shall die 
of ennui, In what abject solitude have I been left ! Remember that 
Tam alone with a Polish doctor, who is only that, a cook, and Rose, 
my femme-de-chambre. 

“Yet, constantly before my eyes, I have a pure sky, a soft climate, 
and that hospitable stream which carries the invalid’s barque so 
gently—as maternally as a mother carries her new-born child. But 
these majestic memories of ancient Egypt, these heaped-up ruins of 
marvellous temples, these colossal figures cut out of the granite rock, 
so many works and masterpieces worn down by the erosion of the 
centuries, thrown from their pedestals by earthquakes—all these 
sights visible to the naked eye—not counting what our imagination 
adds to their impressiveness—are too overwhelming for feeble beings 
and dejected minds. 

“',.. You would have wept to see me carried aboard the ship for 
Alexandria. I cannot really imagine of what my poor, frail, make- 
believe body is composed. Yet how tenacious is life in me! Never 
did I think one could suffer so much without dying a thousand times. 
I must leave you hurriedly. 1 am seized with a fit of coughing which 
turns me hot and cold.” 


A charming Arab legend about a lovesick girl and a dove, the 
pathos of which seemed appropriate to her own case, wound itself 
into Rachel’s heart : 


The girl : White dove, where are you going ? Your wings beat the air 
and carry you far away. 

The dove ; I am going where he awatts me, beyond the clouds, far, 
far away. 

The girl: White dove, from whence come you back? Your broken 
wings drip drops of blood on me. 

The dove ; I come back to die where he loved me, for he loves me no 
more. 


“I, too, have come very far, following a dream which has 
betrayed me,” wrote Rachel to Houssaye in a letter advising him 
of her prospective return. ‘‘ And I, too, hasten back to die in the 
country where I have been loved. But what shall J find?” 

On the journey back to Marseilles, Rachel fraternized with a 
Roman Catholic bishop, who promised to offer up a Mass for her 
recovery. ‘‘I thanked him,” said the actress, “ but at my hint 
he abstained from discussing religion and confined himself wholly 
to talking food. He was a gourmand of a prelate !’’ The spring 
she spent in the peaceful and calm air of Montpellier, cared for 
by the relatives of a naval officer, M. Gabriel Aubaret. He had 
met her on the ship going to Alexandria, and, like Hector B—— 
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and Henry Mure, dreamt first of converting her to Christianity, 
and then of marrying her. Ii] as she was, Rachel pursued with 
him much the same tactics as with the other two credulous 
young men: she listened to his plans for her soul’s salvation, 
and was most attentive to his pious and sincere discourses on 
religion, The officer thought he was getting on marvellously 
well with Rachel until June, when she precipitately left for Paris 
to be with her two sons who were home for the holidays. 

Still fettered to the hope of ultimately converting her, the 
zealous officer followed Rachel to Paris, watchful for an opportu- 
nity of inducting the poor, suffering woman into the beatific 
mysteries of his religion. If she was not to recover, its consola- 
tions, he felt, would help her to meet death serenely. That, 
grateful for his kindness and devotion, Rachel should seem to 
turn a sympathetic ear to his proselytizing efforts, was under- 
standable. He meant well, and her soul could appreciate 
what was beautiful in all religions. Perhaps the real explanation 
is the more prosaic one that she was too ill to trouble overmuch 
about M. Aubaret’s missionary activities. 

Some time previously an enterprising journalist, M. Eugéne 
Guinot, had actually proclaimed Rachel's abjuration of her 
ancient Faith an accomplished fact, and she had rebuked his 
impudence in the most cutting terms : 


“ She (Mdlle. Rachel) thought that the private life of an artiste 
was not always property for publicity-mongers. She imagined that 
there were bounds beyond which one did not care to trespass. She 
hoped, then, that he (M. Guinot) would hasten to avow, as void of 
foundation, the story of her pretended conversion with which he 
had been pleased to regale his readers.” 


Regularly Rachel had to deny the rumour of her conversion, 
though often the evidence scemed to point that way. Mme. 
Récamier was specially anxious that the tragedienne should 
renounce the Jewish Faith. On one occasion when, to oblige 
M. Chateaubriand who greatly admired her, Rachel consented 
to portray the famous conversion scene in Polyeucte, Mme. 
Récamier, without saying a word to the young actress, arranged 
for the Archbishop of Paris to be present. So excellent an 
opportunity of suggesting to Rachel the appropriateness of 
following “ Pauline’s ”’ example might never occur again. 

On being introduced, the prelate greeted the tragedienne in 
these flattering words: ‘1 shall have seen two great artistes in 
my life ; at Florence I heard Mme. Malibran (the famous mezzo- 
soprano) ; here I shall be privileged to applaud Mdlle. Rachel.”’ 
Unfortunately for the plans of her hostess, Rachel sensed the 
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purpose behind the Archbishop’s visit, and asked to be excused 
from reciting ‘‘ Pauline’s”’ speech. In the presence of a Prince 
of the Church, how, with any propriety, could a Jewess repeat, 
as if it came from her heart, an avowal such as this : 


“T see !—I feel—I know! My darkest night 
Is o’er—to break in purest heavenly light. 
I, too, at last, am Christ’s ; that word says all, 
Those hands were pierced for me—I hear His call : 
Once more I cry— Christ only has my heart !’ ’* 


Instead, Rachel offered her disappointed listeners some 
innocuous passages from Esther, in which she used to play 
whenever the Hebrew festival of ‘‘ Purim,’’ commemorating that 
signal example of Jewish patriotism, came round. 

Queen Marie Amélie, the devoutly religious wife of Louis 
Philippe, tried hard to induce Rachel to turn Christian, but had 
no more success than the various suitors to the actress's hand 
who wanted her conversion to be a condition of marriage. That 
there should be these efforts to detach the tragedienne from her 
ancient Faith was not surprising, for desertions from Judaism 
were taking place on a large scale. Many of the converts came 
from the so-called Jewish Intelligentsia, their racial solidarity 
weakened by the Liberal movement then taking the Continent of 
Europe in its sweep. These recruits to Christianity preached that 
only in assimilation would a cure be found for the ills of their 
Semitic origin. Heine, the poet, and Mendelssohn, the composer, 
were two German examples of this policy of expediency; in 
England the most notable apostate Jew was Disracli, while 
representing France in the drift from Judaism were the children 
of Crémieux, and the composer Offenbach. 

In those days, as much as in ours, there were people suspicious 
enough to doubt, not the validity, but the sincerity, of these 
conversions. They refused to be convinced that other than 
worldly considerations supplied the motives, arguing, with a 
certain amount of plausibility, that when the typical Jew tended to 
weaken in his Faith, his ultimate goal was Agnosticism, and not 
Christianity. 

Rachel was spared religious doubts. Beyond an ill-defined 
belief in a Supreme Being, there was little in her spiritual 
professions to identify her with any form of organized religion. 
But she was superstitious, and from fear, rather than from any 
settled convictions, clung to various Jewish rites. ‘To her they 
were no more than amulets against disaster. Seldom did she go 
to the synagogue. If, once a year, when the Jews fasted and 


? Translation by Thomas Constable, 1898. 
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inwardly scourged themselves, she was to be seen in a Hebrew 
place of worship, it was out of respect for her parents who were 
observant Jews, and not from any sense of religious duty. 

On the other hand, the actress’s acute intelligence, no less than 
her keen sense of the ridiculous, recoiled from the absurdity 
of one turning Christian who was so closely identified with the 
Jewish people, and bore such a familiar Jewish patronymic as 
Rachel. Nobody would have taken her conversion seriously. 
Of this she had an instance, when her prospective entry into the 
Church of Rome was being canvassed more vigorously than usual. 
Amused by the report, an audacious actor went up to her and 
said: ‘And pray, Mdlle. Rachel, for whose benefit will this 
performance take place ?”” 

Still it would be as wrong to deny Rachel’s interest in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as to exaggerate its significance, which in her 
case was largely artistic and poetical. The beautiful religious 
service, its musical chants and its picturesque ritual, combined 
to make a striking appeal to her esthetic sensibilities. Yet had 
the effect on her soul been analysed, it would have been found 
little different from the impresston made by hearing one of the 
great oratorios. That on a sight-seeing visit to Rome, shepherded 
by the Marquis de Custine, she should express the wish 
to possess a rosary blessed by the Pope, was but one of her 
numerous caprices. Quick to jump to facile conclusions, the 
Marquis foolishly thought that she meant to turn Christian. He 
had had experience of Jewish converts, for the brilliant hostess, 
Rahel Levin, had been among his greatest friends, Renouncing 
Judaism, this gifted woman, famous for her friendship with 
Goéthe and other literary giants, married Varnhagen von Ense, 
the Prussian diplomat. 

When Rachel felt that she had had enough of admirers desirous 
of effecting her religious salvation, she promptly sent them about 
their business, usually with sharp, mocking words. But, in M. 
Aubaret’s case, she felt that she must behave more guardedly. 
He was unquestionably a soothing influence, and his very earnest- 
ness, as much as her dreadfully weak state, saved him from being 
mocked like the others. Moreover, once back in Paris, with 
jealous and watchful relatives continually by her side, and many 
worldly matters to occupy her mind, she presented the zealous 
officer with few opportunities for developing his proselytizing plans. 

Aware by her gradually weakening state that she had not much 





1 As showing how doubtful were these conversions to Christianity, it 
may be mentioned that, on her deathbed, Rahel Levin confessed that 
the Jewish birthright, once despised as a misfortune, was now doubly a 
blessing in her eyes. 
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longer to live, Rachel began to put her affairs in order, displaying 
in the process a mental precision which consorted strangely with 
her bohemian tendencies. ‘Io reduce her responsibilities, she 
vacated the palatial residence in the Rue Trudon, and moved into 
more modest quarters in the Place Royale, explaining that the 
change was designed to suit the convenience of those friends who 
would wish to be present at her funeral. Actually sentimental 
memories determined the choice of the locality. To be in the 
Place Royale was to return to the haunts of her youth, where she 
sang for alms and was helped, among others, by Victor Hugo, 
then a resident in the street. 

Fate beckoned her to this quarter, for in a dream she had seen 
herself carried out from a house in the Place Royale, her coffin 
covered with flowers. Obsessed by the idea that the vision would 
prove to be a truthful anticipation of events, Rachel studiously 
sorted her correspondence. There were letters which she had 
not the heart to destroy. These she placed in order, under the 
names of their writers; then parcelled them up, seventeen neat 
bundles in all, duly addressed in her own characteristic hand~ 
writing, with the instruction added that they were to be posted 
immediately after her death. She wanted to be assured that none 
fell into the possession of strangers. All were ardent love-epistles, 
tributes to the charm she had once exercised, relics of the pas- 
sionate liaisons which had contributed to the ruin of her health, 
Read as a continuous record, they traced her progressive 
development as une grande amoureuse. 

Fortune indhes us pay dearly ‘for what we think ey gives us. 
Often was this saying of La Fontaine in the mind of the 
tragedienne, as, looking back over her glittering career, she 
realized the pathetic pass to which she had now been brought. 
These love encounters with men of distinction, these wonderful 
stage triumphs—each and all had been bought at the price of 
her life. It was too late for illusions. When friends sought 
to blame her condition on the rigours of the American tour, 
she would not hear of it, saying: ‘No, no, it is from the evil 
of Paris that I am dying.” Yet when they had gone, and she 
thought it over again, she was disposed to believe that after all 
they were right. The truth is that neither one thing nor the other 
was wholly responsible, but the two in conjunction. 

Once settled in her new home in the Place Royale, the decora- 
tions and appointments suited to their temporary purpose, the 
actress gave a dinner to “the old guard ’—the playwrights, 
composers and journalists who, in all weathers, had remained her 
staunch and faithful admirers. It should not be difficult for us to 
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visualize the pathos of that farewell scene. However much the 
hostess may have striven to appear cheerful, in the minds of all 
present one thought must have been uppermost, that this indeed 
was adieu—unto eternity. 

Though living in a state which alternated between hope and 
despair, Rachel gradually grew reconciled to her fate. “‘ Patience 
and resignation have become my motto. . . . Only God can do 
anything for me,”—so that chilly autumn she told her colleague, 
Augustine Brohan. 

With the cold weather fast approaching, the actress, who dare 
not face the Paris winter, had to make up her mind where to go. 
Some recommended her to visit Italy; others advised Egypt 
again. Her own preference was for the sunny French Riviera, 
and in the end she accepted the offer of hospitality made by 
M. Sardou, cousin of the famous playwright, who owned a villa 
at Le Cannet.1 

The morning that she was due to leave for the South of France 
Rachel got up unusually early, explaining to her puzzled parents 
that she had made a vow to perform a particular pilgrimage. 
‘Though they tried hard to persuade her to go back to bed, she 
would not be gainsaid, but after a quick toilet left the house by 
carriage, It was a typically cold and cloudy October morning, 
and because of the early hour the streets were deserted, In the 
ghostly silence Rachel was first driven to the Gymnase Theatre, 
where she had started on her career as a paid actress. A tearful 
and prolonged glance was her eloquent form of farewell to this 
youthful landmark. 

Then Rachel was taken to the Comédie Frangaise. The famous 
house of Moliére still retained its overnight shutters and bars ; 
nothing to suggest movement or life stirred in its familiar bulk. 
Yet, to the doomed actress scanning earnestly and long the dull 
walls, each stone seemed to hold an appealing message which 
she alone could read. Piercing through the autumn murk her 
eye sought to retain each significant detail; but, even as she 
looked, memory took charge of the scene, stretching before her 
mental gaze a magic canvas, on which, as on an endless photo- 
graph, she saw depicted the full record of her artistic life. The 
timely arrival of a friend rescued the tragedienne from this 
melancholy preoccupation. At his suggestion, the coachman 
whipped up his horse, and the theatre quickly receded from view, 
but not before Rachel, turning round, had glimpsed it once 
again, as though wanting an impression of the Comédie Francaise 
to carry with her to the other world. 

1 Mario Uchard, the playwright (husband of Madeleine Brohan), 
had the option of the lease, but he willingly ceded his claim to Rachel. 
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At the station many friends were assembled to bid the actress 
farewell. Conspicuous among them was Prince Napoleon, 
whose yacht was to convey her from Marseilles to Le Cannet. 
She had a last request to make of this old lover—that he would 
come to her if ever she sent for him. Having made her adiewx 
to the tearful gathering, Rachel attempted to walk to her compart- 
ment, but, lacking the necessary strength, had to be carried. 
Never again would the actress gaze on Paris. When next she 
entered the capital it would be as a lifeless body—the mute frame 
of that passionate creation which men knew and admired as Rachel. 

On the eve of her departure, the actress wrote this letter to a 
friend : 


“Tam very ill. Iam leaving, not for the other world, but for a 
better climate, where I am being sent to find the warmth which is 
lacking here. My morale is as much attacked as the rest of me. The 
whole of my poor body must be built up—if it is not too late. Some- 
times night seems suddenly to encompass me, and I am conscious 
of a great void in my heart and in my intelligence. Then all is 
abruptly extinguished—your Rachel is annihilated. ... Ah ! poor me, 
this me of whom I was so proud—too proud, perhaps. She has 
become so weak, that truly little of her remains to-day. This letter 
then, my friend, is to bid you farewell, that farewell which the dis- 
tance that we are from one another prevents you from receiving in 
person, as it prevents me from bringing myself. 

“ Since our last meeting what events have happened in my sad 
life, and what a cruel voyage ! Even yet I cannot speak of it without 
weeping, without reminding myself of the terrible deceptions which 
awaited me, and of the birth of the frightful illness which was to 
devour me so rapidly. But was I to expect this melancholy ending to 
an enterprise which began guite happily, and which was to miscarry 
at the hour even when success appeared certain ? And this remorse- 
less disease, this Nessus-shirt that I cannot tear off, this illness—how 
easy to prevent it ! But I had too much faith in my physical strength, 
too much confidence in my star, and without any precaution I 
marched on that interminable route which led from New York to 
Havana, the last stage of my mortal odyssey. . . . Shall I return alive 
from the place for which I am now bound, and will God finally 
take pity on me for the sake of my pvor children and my friends 
even, or will He call me to His side ? 

“This letter will, perhaps, be the last. You who have known 
Rachel in her heyday, who have seen her in her luxury and splendour, 
who have so often applauded her in her triumphs—how grieved you 
would be to recognize her in this gaunt spectre that she has become, 
and which, unceasingly, she carries about with her!” 





It would be presumptuous to comment on this letter, eloquent 
to the point of tears of that cruel destiny which, in the seeming 
hour of triumph, so often mocks our trumpery vanities and pomps. 
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Rachel were on the second floor. From the windows could 

be seen the blue inviting waters of the Mediterrancan. 
But it was some days before the actress became acclimatized to the 
bizarre style of decoration affected by her kindly host. His idea 
of furnishing a bedroom was to stuff it with marbles and carvings. 
The result was that it resembled a mausoleum more than a chamber 
in which one might comfortably sleep. Rachel’s wry remark, on 
being introduced to the room, was: ‘‘ Excellent !—when I am 
dead !"? To meet her objections, another and much smaller room 
forming a sort of annexe was placed at her disposal, but later she 
reverted to the larger apartment, which alone could accommodate 
her numerous visitors. 

Despite increasing weakness, Rachel at first was capable of 
being moved into the beautiful garden, though this meant exposing 
her to a certain amount of distasteful curiosity. Later she was 
satisfied to lie on a couch placed on the verandah of her bedroom, 
and there, on one occasion, she was serenaded by a well-meaning, 
but rather thoughtless, local choir. 

‘The poor suffering actress still took pride in her appearance. 
She wore a loose kind of robe to conceal her extreme emaciation ; 
her glossy and luxuriant hair was carefully dressed by the attentive 
Rose, who, to relieve the death-like pallor of her mistress’s cheek, 
laid on it a dab of rouge. Withal, Rachel presented a spectacle 
pathetic and forlorn enough to draw tears from her bitterest 
enemy. Of her charms, apart from the dark brown hair, only the 
soulful eyes retained their old lure. These shone out of their 
sockets with supernatural brightness. The magnificent voice, 
once so potent to thrill, had sunk now to the merest whisper. 
Only by dint of the most painful effort was she able to move her 
limbs, formerly the personification of supple grace and elegance. 
Describing her feelings, she said : ‘“ Six hours a day I hope. The 
rest of the twenty-four hours I remain plunged in despair.” 

As the remorseless disease ate into her vitality, corroding 
all the springs of her being, so premature age took possession of 
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Rachel’s frame. Drooping in the noonday sun, with nothing 
but death to hope for, she looked, as she herself woefully remarked, 
nearer fifty than thirty-seven. In her agony, ‘“‘ Hermione ”’ was no 
longer beautiful. 

“I am but a poor, suffering old Jew,’’ murmured Heine as 
he lay dying. Just as truthfully might Rachel have applied the 
equivalent remark to herself. Physical anguish had reduced the 
once haughty and majestic stage queen to the level of a sad-faced, 
homely Jewess, with unflattering middle-age painted on her face. 
“By will-power I made myself beautiful’’—such had been 
Rachel’s smiling boast to the Duc de Morny and to Meyerbeer. 
Now she had neither the will, nor the energy, for any such 
exertions. What strength remained to her was reserved for the 
business of appropriately dying—that is with the dignity and 
fortitude for which her fame called. 

If, like Charles II, Rachel was an unconscionable time a-dying, 
she atoned for the delay by a steadfastness of spirit that 
went a long way to prove her essential worth. Nothing could 
be more admirable than the uncomplaining manner in which she 
bore her sufferings ; nothing more impressive than the calm way 
in which she divorced her thoughts from the living world. Occa- 
sionally a touch of the old gaminerie stole into her feeble whispers, 
as when she told a friend that it was necessary to die to ensure 
oneself of a good press. Judging from the remarks of the news- 

apers, she slyly added, all who died were dignified enough for 
Plutarch to notice. 

Many times, those long autumn and winter nights at Le 
Cannet, the dying actress awoke from drugged sleep to muse 
untiringly on the romance and pathos of her life. Were she to 
have another chance, so she told herself, and sometimes even 
communicated to others, she would live differently. She would 
choose a quiet existence, free from those emotional flurries which 
had helped to sap her strength. But whenever she was beset by 
these vain fancies, she had but to look at the faces of those 
assembled round her bed, to read, what in her heart of hearts 
she knew to be the grim truth, that nothing remained to hope for 
save everlasting sleep. And she would repeat to herself a sentence 
or two of Hamlet's soliloquy : 


“To sleep : perchance to dream, ay, there's the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause.” 


One by one Rachel had scen her friends snatched away by 
cruel death, last of all that shiftless creature of genius, Alfred 
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de Musset, in whose slippers, nearly twenty years previously, 
she had danced round the garden at Montmorency ; since when 
she had lived her life, or all the life that Fate elected to give her. 
In the news that Musset was dead, Rachel saw confirmation 
of her superstitious fears. ‘Turning to Arséne Houssaye she said : 
‘* Do you remember the eve of the production of Victor Hugo’s 
Angelo; how we all sat down to dinner at his house, thirteen of 
us? Let me recall the guests to you: 


Victor Hugo and his wife. 
You and your wife. 
Myself and Rebecca. 
Girardin and his wife. 
Gérard de Nerval. 
Pradier. 

Alfred de Musset. 

Perrée, of the Siécle. 
Count d’Orsay. 


Well, just count how many of those thirteen friends remain 
alive to-day. Your wife is dead; Mme. de Girardin is dead ; 
my poor Rebecca is dead. . . . Gérard de Nerval, Pradier, Musset, 
Perrée and d’Orsay—all are dead. Victor Hugo and his wife 
are alive, but exiles in Jersey. There remain only you, Girardin 
and myself to be accounted for. And only too well you know 
what is happening to me. Never laugh, I say, at having thirteen 
to dinner.” 

As the death-bed drama drew to its inevitable close, often the 
warm, genial sunshine, alike with the beautiful vistas glimpsed 
from her window, must, to a woman of Rachel’s acute sensibility, 
have seemed so much mockery, Even the sprightly conversation 
of Sarah, the once-joyous supper-companion, bent on bringing 
a smile to the drawn face of her sister, sounded hollow and 
unreal. It was due to Rachel’s thoughtful wish that Sarah did not 
sleep in the villa, but instead lodged nearby. There were hours 
when the dying woman preferred to dispense with this sister's 
company. Her imagination was always vivid enough to people, 
with the friends she loved, the tomb-like room where she lay 
coughing her lungs away, and thus in fragments she lived her life 
over again, realizing, as perhaps never before, the exact significance 
of each lover’s réle in her whirlwind existence. 

Matthew Arnold’s notebooks shall describe for us the villa 
where Rachel spent her last sad moments on earth : 


“ Cannet,” he writes, “‘ is a village of very difficult access. The 
road to it from Cannes is so difficult that horses and carriages cannot 
pass, but the visitor has to be carried through the ravines and valleys. 
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The house is spacious, beautifully situated in an orange grove, and 
well guarded from the wind. . . . In the bed-chamber—a spacious 
one, with high snow-white walls adorned with friezes and sculptures 
in the antique style—the bed was also white, and seemed carved of 
stone. At the foot of the bed was a statue of Polymnia wearing on its 
marble features an expression of intense sadness. Attired in long 
sweeping robes that had a funereal aspect, she leaned on a pedestal 
that resembled a tomb. In such surroundings there was little to cheer 
Rachel in her agonies of pain.” 


And a famous sonnet by the same poct shall picture the dying 
actress for us ; 

“ Unto a lone villa in a dell 
Above the fragrant warm Provencal shore, 
The dying Rachel in a chair they bore 
Up the steep pine-plumed paths of the Estrelle, 
And laid ber in a stately room, where fell 
The shadow of a marble Muse of yore— 
The rose-crowned queen of legendary lore, 
Polymnia—full on her death-bed. "Twas well ! 
‘The fret and misery of our northern towns, 
In this her life’s last day, our poor, our pain, 
Our jangle of false wits, our climate’s frowns, 
Do for this radiant Greek-souled artist cease ; 
Sole object of her dying eyes remain 
The beauty and the glorious art of Greece.” 


Of all her lovers, Rachel placed most dependence on Prince 
Napoleon. Weak on the side of his passions, he had yet a tender 
heart on which she knew it was safe to rely. Paying his former 
mistress a visit the day before she left Paris, he had been surprised 
to find her almost coquettishly attired, her dark locks decked with 
flowers. With a wan attempt at gaiety she explained: “I have 
made myself as nice as possible for you.” Now, wanting someone 
of influence to keep a benevolent eye on her son, Gabriel, when 
she was no longer on earth,—Alexandre had his own father, Count 
Walewski, to look after him—she wrote reminding the Prince of 
his promise to visit her. He replied bidding Rachel expect 
him on a certain day. At the appointed time Prince Napoleon 
made his appearance at the Villa, and was ushered by Sarah into 
the dying woman’s room. So that Rachel need not raise her 
voice above the faintest whisper, he sat on the edge of the bed. 
In honour of the occasion, Rachel had put on an elegant quilted 
white silk peignoir, the rich lace of which concealed the wasted 
neck and attentuated wrists. A dainty boudoir cap, a touch of 
her old self, completed the becoming attire. Having thanked the 
Prince for his visit, Rachel proceeded to speak of the subject 
nearest her heart—the future of her son, Gabriel. As a last 
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favour she begged her old lover to do what he could for the boy 
when she was dead and gone. More by gesture than by word 
of mouth, she expressed her gratitude for his assurance which 
was readily forthcoming. 

Though the life of Prince Napoleon may seem to have little 
in it to merit our praise, yet the fact that in her last hours 
he should display such kindness towards France’s greatest 
tragedienne does argue that he had his good points. Actually the 
episode proved his greatest recommendation to Victor Emmanuel 
(King of Sardinia). Discussing with his royal master a proposal 
that the Prince should marry Princess Clothilde of Savoy, Cavour, 
the great Italian statesman, said : 


“ As to (Prince) Napoleon’s heart, his constancy, whether to his 
friends, or to his mistresses, proves his excellence. A heartless man 
would not have left Paris, in the middle of the Carnival, to pay a last 
visit to Rachel, who was dying at Cannes, and that after they had 
been separated four years.” 


Doting as she did on her two sons, it was only natural that, 
with death ever drawing nearer, Rachel should be concerned 
over their future. She was troubled to think that half her fortune 
was the maximum amount which, under the law of France, she 
was allowed to leave them. And a further embarrassment was the 
desire to recompense Sarah’s devotion by a larger share of her 
fortune than would go to the other sisters. Rachel's original 
idea had been that Dinah, the youngest sister, should accompany 
her to Le Cannet. If Dinah agreed, she was to be rewarded by a 
handsome marriage dot. But for health and temperamental 
reasons, the parents thought Sarah better equipped for the painful 
ordeal, and, as she was quite agreeable, their wishes prevailed. 
So it came about that the two sisters, inseparable companions 
from childhood, were together that sad autumn and winter 
of 1857~8 when Rachel slowly wasted away. Remembering all 
the circumstances, the actress thought it only fair that she should 
make special provision for Sarah. 

Despite her dying condition, Rachel’s brain remained extra- 
ordinarily clear. Having given these matters her earnest con- 
sideration, she felt that the only possible solution was to resist 
the law of inheritance, and what seemed to her its unfair pro- 
visions. Wherefore, with her sister's eager connivance, she 
resolved upon the following expedient: she would withdraw a 
large sum from the capital of her estate, and hand it over to Sarah, 
who should benefit to the extent of a life-interest. Thereafter 


1 Conversations with Napoleon III, by Sir Victor Wellesley and 
Robert Sencourt. 
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the capital was to revert intact to Alexandre and Gabriel. In 
other words, Sarah, though entitled during her lifetime to the 
use of the income produced by the money, was to regard the sum 
as a capital deposit for the benefit of her sister's children. To the 
extent of the sum involved, the two nephews were to be Sarah’s 
heirs. 

On December 15th, when less than three weeks of life remained 
to the tragedienne, the arrangement was confirmed in writing. 
Having no great faith in Sarah’s probity or sense of honour, 
Rachel! requested M. Sardou to be a witness to the compact, 
which had the two following documents as its instruments : 


Rachel’s Testament : 

“Wishing to recognize the care which my dear sister Sarah has 
shown me during my long illness, I am happy to make in her favour 
the following testament : I bequeath to her a yearly income of 6000 
francs, of which the capital shail be delivered to her in bearer bonds. 
If I should die in the house of my friend, M. J. J. Sardou, I add to the 
money le; legacy bequeathed to my sister Sarah all the clothing and 
articles of a similar nature, without exception, which I have brought 
to Le Cannet.” 


Sarah's Testament : 

“ Filled with gratitude for the generosity of my well-beloved sister 
Rachel, who, by her will of this day, has assured me an annual income 
of 6,000 francs {and many precious articles besides), 1 charge my 
honour, and swear before God, ever to consider the capital producing 
this income as a trust confided in my hands, and undertake that 
immediately on my death these bonds shall become the property of 
my sister’s children, my dear nephews Alexandre and Gabriel.” 


Enclosed in a sealed envelope, marked, “‘ Only to be opened 
after the death of Sarah Félix,” the two testaments were posted 
to M. Le Monnyer, the Paris notary who acted for Rachel, 
and in certain matters held her Power of Attorney. Fully aware 
of his responsibility, M. Sardou, who also distrusted Sarah, 
sent with the packet this covering letter : 


“The document of Mdlle. Sarah is not a will, and should not 
leave your hands at the instance of its author. One day, perhaps, 
Monsieur, I may speak to you regarding this note of Mdlle. Sarah. I 
am prevented from doing so at this moment by motives which may 
not always exist ; but as J know the very great and very proper con- 
fidence that Mdlle. Rachel has in your integrity and skill, 1 believe 
myself empowered to tell you that this document greatly interests 
her children. If, then, I should die myself, please remember the 
half-confession given to you now.” 


By virtue of this arrangement with her sister, Sarah came into 
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possession of bonds and personal objects to the value of 164,259 
francs, the bonds alone being worth 149,000 francs, which meant 
a corresponding reduction in the amount to be divided among 
the remainder of the family. We shall see, at the proper time and 
place, how Sarah chose to regard her obligations under this sworn 
bond. 

The thought of being assured a comfortable income did much 
to assuage Sarah’s grief over her sister’s condition, more particu- 
larly as she had never yet earned her own living. There were 
even moments when the frivolous side of this contemptible 
woman broke through the mask of sorrow, and attracted the 
censorious attention of that incorrigible scandalmonger, Prosper 
Mérimée, who happened to be staying at Cannes. 

On December 22nd, writing to his friend, the Comtesse 
de Boigne, he said : 


“ Mdlle. Rachel gets better and better, according to what her 
sister and the doctors say, but from bad to worse according to what 
less interested people give out. I have been to pay my respects to 
Mdlle. Sarah, her sister, who impressed me as being the greatest 
rascal of the Jewish nation. She is lodged with a very respectable 
man, very philosophic and a little mad, with whom she dines té/e-d-téte 
because he does not wish that anyone should unduly upset his 
philosophy. After fifteen days of this life, Sarah, stretching her arms 
ond yawning violently, cries, ‘It is still true ‘that virtue hath its 
charms 


Among Rachel’s Jewish visitors were the members of a benevo- 
lent society at Nice, who had been alarmed by the rumour that 
she proposed forsaking her Faith, To them, as to her equally 
anxious father, she tendered the same assurance—she proposed 
to die a Jewess. 

On Christmas Day, Rachel bethought herself of the seventeen 
neat packets of correspondence waiting to be despatched. At her 
instructions, each bundle was placed in a case of oranges or in a 
basket of flowers, together with a covering note in her own now 
painfully feeble handwriting. All seventeen were post-dated 
January rst, because, as she told Prince Napoleon, ‘‘ that will 
force me to live until then.” To a friend who sought her auto- 
graph as a keepsake, she scribbled this pathetic line: ‘‘ In eight 
days from now I shall begin to be food for worms and for 
biographers.’’? On New Year’s Day Rachel wrote her father that 
the fact she was still alive was the best news she could offer him, 
while to Emile de Girardin, whom playfully she had accused of 
being the cause of her ruin, she sent a farewell note even more 
touching: ‘‘ This New Year I embrace you. I did not think, 
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dear friend, to be able in 1858 to send you my sincere affection.” 
Framed, this letter hung in his study until the day of his death. 

‘That sad New Year’s Day when Rachel took leave of her father 
and of Emile de Girardin (the latter perhaps the one man in her 
life she ever sincerely loved), she received a second visit from 
Legouvé, the playwright. By chance, so he says, he found him- 
self in Le Cannet, and the idea came to him to make his peace 
with Rachel before she passed away. The first time he presented 
himself she was too ill to receive him, but at her invitation he 
called again. Still unable to see him, the dying actress acknow- 
ledged his visit in 2 letter which she dictated then and there. Its 
terms showed how little disposed she was to harbour resentment. 
In his Memoirs, Legouvé speaks of the letter as being “‘ full of 
affectionate terms, and expressions of regret for what had 
happened in the past.”’ It ended with this compliment : ‘* You of 
all contemporary authors best portray the female character, 
Promise that you will write the réle for my re-entry into the 
theatre !’” An equally important sentence, proof that a spark of 
Rachel’s sprightly spirit endured to the end, Legouvé suppressed : 
“In case I am not able to appear in your play, please do not 
subject me to any (legal) process.” 

To the very last hour, Rachel was conscious of what was taking 
lace, and fully able to signify her thoughts and wishes. ‘‘ Ah, 
jarah,’”’ she whispered to her sister one morning, “all night I 

have been thinking of Polyeucte. If you only knew what new and 
magnificent effects I have conceived. In studying for the stage, 
take my word for it, declamation and gesture are of little avail. 
You have to think, and to weep.”” 

Feeling her end to be near, Rachel desired the ministrations of 
Chief Rabbi Isidor of Paris, with whom from time to time she had 
discussed religion, and to whose synagogue she had made various 
donations, notably for the purchase of silver ornaments for the 
Scrolls of the Law. Previously she had indicated the form her 
funeral was to take, and had charged the weeping relatives to 
bury her by Rebecca's side. 

During the night of January 2nd Rachel dictated her will, and 
began a long letter of instruction to her father. When morning 
broke, she added several more points to the letter, then was inter- 
rupted by a painful fit of choking. The paroxysm having passed, 
she resumed the dictation from the place where she had stopped ; 
carefully read over both drafts, made and initialled certain 
alterations, and finally added her signature. Then, with the same 
calm grasp of detail, the dying actress beckoned all in the room to 
approach her bed. Directing that each should be handed a small 
souvenir, she thanked them, severally and collectively, for the 
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kindness and care which they had shown her. Exhausted by this 
supreme effort, which was more suggestive of one preparing for a 
long journey than for her own funeral, Rachel shut her eyes and 
appeared to sleep. 

Hysterical with fear, Sarah scrawled the following message to 
Chief Rabbi Isidor : 


“ My poor, dear sister, Rachel, is worse. During this long and 
very painful illness { have guarded with a tender love her body, 
bruised by suffering. I wish, before the last moment, to guard also 
her grand and beautiful soul. It is my duty; it is her desire. Far 
from our family and friends, far from all religious assistance, what 
can I do for this well-beloved sister whom suffering has made my 
child ? 

“In the name of God that we adore, come and bring her your 
consolations. Perhaps you will arrive still in time. You are our 
minister, our interpreter before God. Pray for her and pity me... 
my heart is broken. I have not strength to write. For God’s sake 
address words of consolation (if one can receive comfort in such a 
misfortune) to my beloved parents. Endeavour to inspire them with 
the fortitude, which, alas! they will require. O God! O God! 
save me from despair. Alas ! all my happiness is gone. Once more 
pray, pray for her. “ Saran Fevrx.” 


Then, to be quite sure that Rachel had the benefit of the Jewish 
ritual for the dying, Sarah summoned from Nice ten of her 
co-religionists, the number prescribed by custom. The moment 
the tragedienne was in extremis, they entered the bedroom, 
chanting in Hebrew a prayer to God to have pity on the poor 
dying woman. The sound of their voices awakened Rachel from 
her semi-comatose state. At the words: ‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is one,”’ her lips parted, and in a tremb- 
ling voice she repeated the solemn formula, thus affirming, at the 
approach of death, her adhesion to the ancient race from which 
she was sprung. 

‘Twenty-three years later, as he went forth to meet his Maker, 
that still more romantic Jewish adventurer, Disraeli, in his own 
sphere a magnificent actor, was similarly to experience the call of 
race : 


“In the early morning he passed away. . . . He had long lain in 
motionless silence . . . Suddenly he moved. There was the familiar 
shrug of the shoulders as he tried to rise. Then he spoke. Montagu 
Corry, who sat closest to him could not guess their (the words’)* 
meaning. Perhaps they were in a language he did not understand. 
. - - But there is little room for doubt. The Christian Jew in the last 


1 Words in brackets added by the present writer. 
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conscious moments of his life on earth was true to the sacred custom 
of his race and in their language made the great avowal: ‘ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one’ ” (Disraeli, by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C.). 


Almost the last of Rachel’s conscious acts was to remove a 
pink scarf from her neck, and request that it be sent to Prince 
Napoleon.t Next she was heard to murmur: ‘‘ Ah, my dear 
sister Rebecca, how happy am I to be joining you,” then she shut 
her eyes, and never spoke again. Rachel died approximately at 
11.30 p.m. (January 3rd, 1858), one hand tightly clasped in that 
of her sister Sarah, the other firmly held by the rabbi who con- 
tinuously prayed for her. That the parents were not present at 
the end was due to her own wish. She had asked them to return 
to Paris, because their tears added to her own pain, 

Draped in white, her brow crowned with laurel, the dead 
actress was painted by Mme. Frédérique O’Connell, who avowed 
that death had given the features a serene dignity recalling Rachel 
in her prime. Of the several versions of the death portrait to be 
made, one passed into the possession of Emile de Girardin, and 
from him into the ownership of Sarah Bernhardt. She hung the 
painting in her bedroom, to be reminded, each time that she 
looked at it, of the one solitary occasion when Rachel crossed her 
path, Sarah was being educated at the Couvent de Grand- 
champs, Versailles, and the tragedienne had called there to see 
little Adéle Sarony. Gravely ill at the time, Rachel had the 
utmost difficulty in breathing. The kindly nuns bade her rest in 
the garden, while they administered restoratives. Curious about 
the identity of the strange lady who looked so poorly, Sarah 
questioned one of the sisters. “‘She is an actress following a 
profession that is killing her,"’ was the frightening explanation. 
When it was suggested to Sarah, on leaving the convent, that she 
should go on the stage, she remembered the actress whom 
theatrical life was killing, and refused to do so, though soon she 
was to change her mind, with the startling results that we all know. 

The funeral of Rachel took place on January 11th, in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people undeterred by the state of 


1 This scarf Prince Napoleon kept in a showcase, along with two other 
Rachel relics—a white straw hat trimmed with black ribbon and feathers, 
that had been worn by the tragedienne during the earlier part of her stay 
at Le Cannet, and a blue satin buskin embroidered with silver and gold. 
The woollen rug, which never left the Prince’s bed, also belonged to 
Rachel. These sentimental tokens were bequeathed to his son, Prince 
Louis, but, having none of his father’s admiration for Rachel, he ordered 
them to be burned, a quite unnecessary act of vandalism (vide “Le Vrai 
Prince Napoleon,” by Frangois Berthet-Leleux, long ‘ Plon-Plon’s * 
private secretary). 
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the morning, which was cold and wet. Many in the watching 
crowd belonged to the artizan class, who left their work in order 
to join in the last tribute of respect. Some six hundred carriages 
followed the convoy, around which, at one time and another, 
pressed more than a hundred thousand people. On the coffin 
rested three crowns, the first of gold, the second of laurel, and the 
third of cypress leaves. One of the four pall-bearers was Alexandre 
Dumas pére, a surprising choice in view of his vendetta with the 
actress. Asked why he had been selected, he blandly replied : 
“ Am I not France’s leading dramatist and novelist ?” 

A pathetic figure in the funeral procession was Gabriel, the 
younger of Rachel’s two sons. Holding the hand of Michel 
Lévy, and looking pale and ill himself, he walked immediately 
behind Grandpa Felix and Uncle Raphaél. Alexandre, the elder 
son, remained in Switzerland. One account stated that he was 
too ill to make the journey from Geneva ; another that his father, 
Count Walewski, had wished to spare him too mournful memories. 
Whatever the reason, and the first seems the more probable, 
this abstention from his mother’s funeral aroused unfavourable 
comment. 

Most of the leading actors and actresses in Paris were repre- 
sented at Pére Lachaise, where the body was laid to rest. Virginie 
Déjazet, clinging for support to the arm of Judith, threw violets 
into the open grave, meanwhile sobbing aloud, “ Oh, the poor 
creature, the poor creature!” which pathetic exclamation she 
varied with the more naive expression, “ Ah, how happy I should 
be to have half this crowd at my own funeral !”’? 

In the customary graveside tributes, particular stress was laid 
on Rachel’s generosity to members of her own profession—tardy 
amends for years of persistent calumny. No slander had been 
more bitterly resented by the dead woman than the suggestion 
of meanness, and on the proven facts no charge had less evidence 
to justify it, Samson had wished to be the mouthpiece of the 
Comédie Francaise, but M. Félix objected. He had not forgotten 
the old actor’s insulting manner, nor Samson’s responsibility for 
the anti-Rachel faction. Instead of the principal speech at the 
funeral being made by Rachel’s teacher, the duty fell to 
Janin. There was this to be said for the substitution—the critic’s 
ornate phrases at least carried an air of sincerity and conviction. 
Seeing that he had been estranged from his immortal pupil for 
several years, Samson would have found the task of being entirely 
sincere rather irksome, if not impossible. 

At the close of the religious service, Chief Rabbi Isidor denied 


1 Actually the funeral of Virginie Déjazet evoked a public demonstra- 
tion quite as impressive. 
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in indignant terms either that Rachel had forsaken the Jewish 
Faith, or that she had even meditated such apostasy. The 
denial was deemed necessary, because of the persistent assertion 
of M. Aubaret that only the untimely arrival of Prince Napoleon 
at the villa at Le Cannet had prevented him from completing 
Rachel’s conversion, This was the story he told: knowing that a 
priest would not be admitted into the villa, he had obtained per- 
mission from the Bishop of Montpellier to baptise the actress 
himself. Seated on a sofa, with a rosary blessed by the Pope at 
Gaeta in her hands, Rachel waited for M. Aubaret to begin the 
sacred rite, Suddenly Prince Napoleon was announced, and the 
young naval officer had peremptorily to withdraw. Unfortunately 
for his hopes, M. Aubaret was never again able to find himself 
alone with the actress. 

From his own statement, it is patent that the zealous friend 
failed to make Rachel a Christian, but the cold facts offer no 
support for any part of his plausible narrative. For at least a 
week before Prince Napoleon’s visit, Rachel had been too feeble 
to be moved from her bed. Because of her state she was never 
left alone, some member of her own or M. Sardou’s family taking 
it in turns to be with her. Also there was Rose, the faithful maid, 
who slept at the foot of the bed, and rarely quitted her mistress’s 
side. Again, the Prince had notified both the day and the approxi- 
mate hour (9 p.m.) when he would arrive, well in advance of his 
visit. Besides specially dressing for the occasion, Rachel arranged 
for the Prince to be received with an appropriate amount of 
ceremony. While he had been her lover, she had also to remember 
that he was the Emperor’s cousin. And, in view of the delicate 
favour that she had to ask of him, what was more natural 
than that she should wish to be undisturbed? Moreover, with 
so many people present in the house, including Sarah whose 
duty it was to announce the Prince, how did it happen that no 
one noticed the rosary, the bottle of holy water, or the presence 
of the eager young naval officer ?4 

‘The most generous thing to say of M. Aubaret, who was to 
survive the actress by thirty-six years, is that Rachel’s conversion 
had become so much an obsession with him that he was unable to 
distinguish between anticipation and realization. 

Chief Rabbi Isidor declared that the actress had too much 
honour, and possessed too noble a heart, to desert the religion 
of her race. His generous words did not prevent the Jewish 


1 The whole case for and against the reputed attempt at conversion 
is well argued by M. Ferdinand Bac in his admirable Life of Prince 
Napoleon. M. Bac has no difficulty in dismissing M. Aubaret’s claims 
as false. 
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newspapers from severely criticizing Rachel’s mode of life. One 
bitter comment was: “ Ali that we can say of Mdlle. Rachel is, 
that to her other immoralities she has not added that of apostasy.” 
Because they felt that the tragedienne’s coarse way of living 
brought disgrace on the race as a whole, her own people were 
possibly unkindest of all to her memory. Yet without doing 
any disservice to their ideals of womanly conduct, it should 
have been possible for them to temper justifiable rebuke with 
mercy. The cause of righteousness would not have suffered, if 
charitable allowance had been made for the temptations which 
were ever to bestrew the path of this errant, but wondrously-gifted, 
daughter of Israel. How, with any wish to be fair-minded, 
can we ignore the essential qualities which a woman must 
possess who, through her own efforts, is able to rise from the 
gutter to be the greatest actress of all time ? Clearly much that is 
good must be in her soul. Rachel’s own race, which rightly takes 
pride in a compassionate attitude towards sinners and sufferers 
alike, would have done better to proclaim her saving graces, 
rather than have let it be thought that she was wholly undeserving 
of one favourable word. 
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effects took place at 9, Place Royale. Curious to see how 

the dead actress had lived, many people visited the resi- 
dence, Amidst much that was drab and uninviting, one pathetic 
sight caught the eye—the spectacle of misery presented by Rose, 
the faithful maid, Seated on the little bed on which Rachel 
was accustomed to sleep, she wept uninterruptedly, grief- 
stricken to think that no sooner had the grave closed over her 
mistress’s remains, than the relatives were preparing to barter her 
clothes. Jules de Goncourt mixed among the bargain-hunters and 
sightseers, and his impressions are recorded in the famous 
Journal ; 


"T eters months after the funeral of Rachel, the sale of her 


“April 11th, 1858. 

“A frosty corner of the Place Royale ; two carriages darkening a 
doorway ; policemen and a queue of hucksters with typical Daumier 
faces ; behind them little bareheaded working girls. There was the 
house. I followed the crowd upstairs into a large room dismally 
lighted from a courtyard. All around, in mournful and higgledy- 
Piggledy disarray, lay the cast-off clothing of the dead woman. . . 
evening wraps of white satin, the robes of Athalie ; all the rags and 
tatters which had once covered the departed. Hung up in bundles, 
as on the walls of a morgue spread with ghostly shrouds, were the 
costumes which had belonged to her vanished glory. 

“ Round these shabby but once proud vestments walked sundry 
wardrobe dealers, who examined them as though seeking to find the 
rent made in ‘ Camille’s’ tunic by her brother’s sword. 

“*Move on, ladies and gentlemen!’ shouted a shrill-voiced 
usher, as he pushed the gaping crowd along. 

“In an adjoining room were the silver and the wine-coolers, 
obviously not designed by a Meissonnier or a Germain ; three travel- 
ling-bags, a few poor volumes in half-bindings, diamonds, a jewel 
casket in Etruscan style, such as one sees at the Vatican and Barbarini 
Museums, gipsy ornaments with worthless stones mounted by some 
master-craftsman of the Romany world, an odiously painted china 
dessert service, and a number of modern Sévres cups. 

“© Move on, ladies and gentlemen,’ shrieked the usher once more. 

“We came to the drawing-room whose style would have done 
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credit to an upholsterer of the Marais,) and then last of all to the 
bedroom with its little black wooden bed, and its blue silk curtains. 
All over the floor, on the bed, and on the different chairs, were flung 
pieces of lace, English point, Mechlin frilling, Valenciennes hand- 
kerchiefs. These odds and ends a yellow old hag at the head of the 
bed covetously scrutinized. 

“** Move on,’ persisted the voice. 

“E tutto.’ And this is what Rachel left—diamonds, jewels, 
silver, lace, some half-bindings, and quite modern Sévres.”"> 


Janin denounced the auction as a heartless outrage, but, 
vehement as were his protests, they did not prevent the sale from 
taking place as duly advertised. So keen were collectors to obtain 
mementoes of the dead actress, that even the most commonplace 
bedroom utensils fetched ridiculous sums. Noticeable among the 
items were several rosaries and St. Veronica handkerchiefs. When 
Rachel disposed of the contents of her home in the Rue Trudon, 
a bust of Christ by Canova, hung round with a rosary, had been 
one of the most sought-after objects. 

When everything of value had been realized, Rachel was found 
to have left a fortune of 1,274,371 francs, a considerable sum in 
those days, to be divided, as to one-half among her two sons, as to 
one-quarter among her parents, and as to the other quarter among 
her brother and sisters. In the above, the secret capital left on 
deposit with Sarah was, of course, not included. 

Among the more interesting of the legacies were : 

To the Emperor Napoleon IIJ—A bust of his uncle, the First 

Consul, by Canova. 

To Prince Napoleon—Two fruit dishes and a bust. 

‘To Achille Fould, Minister of State—A seal. 

To Victor Séjour, the writer—An inkstand and blotting pad. 

To Emile de Girardin—A gold pen. 

To Michel Lévy—A clock and two goblets, 


The inkstand bequeathed to M. Séjour had formerly belonged 
to Victor Hugo, and had been purchased at the sale of his effects 
in 1852. When buying it, Rachel remarked: ‘“ Could 1 be sure 
that the poet’s inspiration went with the article, I would gladly 


1 Jules de Goncourt wants us to understand that the furniture was in 
vulgar taste. 

2“ Phat is all.” 

* Jules de Goncourt is quite unfair to Rachel. He entirely forgets 
that most of her valuables were sold at the dispersal of her home in the 
Rue Trudon in the autumn of 1857, What remained over she bequeathed 
to her friends. Apart from this consideration, we have his own admission 
to show that he had no admiration for the actress (vide the entry in the 
Journal for January, 1852). 
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pay my whole fortune to possess it.’” Rose, who passed into the 
household of Dinah where she was handsomely treated, was 
bequeathed a pension of 600 francs. In appreciation of the many 
kindnesses which M. Crémieux had rendered his daughter, 
M. Félix presented him with a set of books from Rachel’s library, 
while to honour her memory the bereaved parent donated 5000 
francs to various Jewish charities. 


Few popular “‘ sensations ” have much more than a brief reign. 
Especially is this true of Paris where the light-hearted populace 
ever clamours for new excitements. Having exhausted their 
stock of Rachel anecdotes, the newspapers naturally looked round 
for some other notability to feature. But it was long before any- 
one with the same romantic appeal came to take the dead actress's 
place. Mildly interesting in comparison, for all her eccentric 
behaviour, was Sarah Bernhardt; the crazy passion of Prince 
Napoleon for the vicious courtesan, Cora Pearl, made him but a 
one-day wonder, while the boulevard display of photographs, 
showing the dropsical Dumas pére in tender and ludicrous pose 
with the Jewish circus rider, Adah Isaacs Menken, stimulated 
interest in him for a month at the most, 

Having finished his schooling, Rachel’s elder son, Alexandre, 
entered the diplomatic service, while Gabriel, with Prince Napo- 
leon to recommend him, entered the Navy. Comfortably off for 
the first time in her life, thanks to her dead sister’s generosity, 
Sarah abandoned the stage to start in business as a beauty expert. 
Her toilet preparations, advertised in the Figaro and other journals, 
commanded a ready sale. Next, with fair success, she tested her 
skill at writing, producing a volume on “‘ The Art of the Coiffure.” 
Its contents were chiefly remarkable for a first-class anecdote, 
Demarest, the famous wig-maker, invited Rachel and Sarah to 
watch a performance in which Mdlle. Mars, who had grown quite 
bald, played the part of a young woman with a fine head of hair. 
‘They knew that the old actress wore a wig, but what the two 
sisters did not know was how, in spite of her vigorous stage move- 
ments, she managed to keep it on. Demarest solved the riddle— 
Each separate hair had been glued to Mdlle. Mars’ skull. 

While Sarah took to business, Lia and Dinah remained faithful 
to the stage. But only moderate success crowned their efforts, 
though the one had Paul de Saint Victor to praise her up to the 
skies, and the other had many enthusiastic press admirers to boom 
her. Raphaél still fancied himself as a theatrical manager, but, 
like his two sisters on the stage, proved no favourite of Fortune. 
As the years passed it became abundantly clear that, had it not 
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been for Rachel, the Félix family would never have emerged from 
obscurity. 

First of the Rachel circle to die was Véron. By nine years only 
did he survive the actress for whose immoral life he was largely 
responsible. His housekeeper Sophie, well-fitted by nature to 
serve such a man, sighed to think that he was not alive to see “‘ the 
spontancous demonstration of affection that his funeral produced.” 
Next followed Walewski, a disappointed man for all that he had 
been Louis Napoleon’s Foreign Minister, the close of his life 
embittered by cruel rumours charging his Imperial master with 
cuckolding him. Time had softened and sweetened his memories 
of Rachel, and for that reason, when he was Minister of Fine Arts, 
he was kind to her sisters, Lia and Dinah. 

Born under an unlucky “‘star,” poor, uninspired Raphaél 
lasted until July oth, 1872, just three months longer than Pa 
Félix, who had passed away on April 7th. Maman Félix, perhaps 
the best of the family, died on September 28th, 1873. She had 
intended to leave Sarah the fine portrait of Rachel by Miiller, 
but, on second thoughts, concluded it would be safer in the hands 
of Alexandre Walewski,1 her grandson, then making admirable 
progress in his diplomatic career. Gabriel, a sturdy naval ensign, 
attended his grandmother’s funeral, being noticeable among the 
mourners by reason of a slight disfigurement. In the disorders 
which followed on the events of 1870, he had been unfortunate 
enough to lose a slice of his nose. 

Until she died, Sarah kept up the pose of being in life-long 
mourning for her illustrious sister, and part of her home was 
arranged as a museum of Rachel relics. A curious fatality 
attached to the letters in which the tragedienne had discussed her 
Most intimate affairs with this sister. One by one they vanished 
from Sarah’s possession, to reappear subsequently in the possession 
of collectors known to place a high value on Rachel’s indiscreet 
scribblings. 

Sarah’s death occurred on January 12th, 1877. She was then 
in her fifty-eighth year. Her will, which otherwise has no interest 
for posterity, was remarkable for one point only—it made no 
reference to the capital sum which she was pledged to restore 
intact to her two nephews. But, in the safe of M. Le Monnyer 
in the Rue de Grammont, securely locked away, there still 
remained the testament to which, on December 15th, 1858, this 
dishonourable sister had appended her signature—with the 
instruction on the front of the envelope that it was “‘ only to be 
opened after the death of Sarah Félix.” 

Because of the dead woman’s treachery, legal proceedings were 

1 Rachel’s son left this portrait of his mother to the Comddie Frangaise. 
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necessary before effect could be given to Rachel’s dying wishes. 
At the instance of the Higher Court, an order was made for the 
capital sum involved, 149,000 francs, to be deducted from 
Sarah’s fortune and restored to those lawfully entitled to Rachel’s 
estate, which meant that the two sons benefited, as well as their 
surviving aunts. 

In drawing up her will, Sarah, who had a good business brain, 
must obviously have placed her faith in one of two eventualities 
—either that the document lying all those years in M. Le 
Monnyer’s safe in Paris would be forgotten, an absurd idea in 
view of the precautions which so efficient and conscientious a 
notary would take, or, that if still remembered, it would 
not be regarded as binding, since it formed part of an illegal 
arrangement. But why should Sarah have been anxious to 
penalize her two nephews, Alexandre and Gabriel? Possibly 
she thought that they were already sufficiently well provided for. 
Or perhaps, seeing very little of them after her sister’s death, she 
had ceased to be interested in their welfare. 

The years rolled on. In 1889, just forty years of age, Gabriel 
Félix, always delicate like his mother, passed away, leaving behind 
him the memory of an honourable-living man. Appointed 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1871, he was French 
Resident at Brazzaville in the Congo at the time of his death. 
Different in temperament, outlook and ambition from his illus- 
trious mother, he was content to achieve the reputation of being a 
worthy, if not a particularly distinguished, servant of France. 
No unsavoury legend, however, attached to his name, and, if his 
achievement was moderate, it was never at the expense of his 
character. 

Alexandre, physically the stronger, survived his brother by 
nine years, dying in his fifty-third year after a career in the 
service of France equally as honourable, but rather more varied. 
Having been Consul in different places, he was promoted in 1893 
to be Consul-General at Naples. Later transferred to Turin, 
he was attacked by illness, from which on August 2oth, 1898, he 
died. He had married in Paris on October 31st, 1868, a charming 
woman, Jeanne-Claire-Marie-Sala, who presented him with two 
children, a daughter, afterwards the Comtesse de Rossi, and a 
son, André Alexandre Maurice. They are said to have inherited 
the fortune of their grand-aunt, Dinah Félix. 

With the death of Lia and Dinah in 1908 and 1909 respectively, 
there remained of the Rachel circle only two—the astonishingly 
vigorous Henry Mure, and the ex-Empress Eugénie, then living 
in semi-retirement at Farnborough, who would sometimes recall, 

1 According to a correspondent of L’Intermdédiaire. 
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and even imitate, the haunting manner in which the tragedienne 
had simulated ‘‘ Phédre.”” Gone were all the others who had 
played any part in the actress’s life—Meyerbeer, Prosper Mérimée, 
the two Dumas (father and son), Jules Janin, Emile de Girardin,! 
the long-lived Arséne Houssaye and Prince Napoleon. 

When Eugénie in turn was laid in the impartial grave, Henry 
Mure must have felt like one left over from a remote, incredible 
past. Of the tragedienne’s many friends, death had spared none 
but him. He alone carried in his living heart the secret of her 
charm—the way she looked into a lover’s eyes. He alone remained 
who, in any intimate way, had experienced the spell of her 
seductive voice, the like of which, so he must long have thought, 
he would never hear again. And one morning in 1926, having 
lived nearly thrice as long as the woman whose friendship had 
been his youth’s greatest thrill, the romantic old gentleman failed 
to awaken, and with his passing all in the Rachel circle ceased 
to be. 


Since the death of Rachel nearly eighty years have gone by. 
‘The best and the worst of her life and character have been laid 
bare with an infinity of detail which makes her a unique 
historical study. The best deserves to be told, as she herself 
asked, in all its simplicity ; the worst calls at least for a charitable 
understanding. To emphasize la grande amoureuse at the expense 
of the supreme actress and the loving mother and daughter, is 
to present a one-sided and totally inaccurate picture of Rachel. 
And she must never be detached from her background—the 
corrupt and degraded society of the July Monarchy and the 
Second Empire—where it was the rule, and not the exception, 
for the leading actresses to be continually changing their lovers. 

Born into our twentieth century, most likely she would have 
exercised more prudence, and, after the manner of certain much- 
married film ‘‘ stars,” have given her transient fancies the useful 
veneer of respectability which legal parchment is presumed to 
confer. ‘That, towards the end, Rachel did recognize and mourn 
the unseemliness of her ways should weigh in the balance, just 
as much as the passionate plea that by the sins she committed, 
none but herself was harmed. 

‘When all is said and done, what concerns posterity is not so 


1 As he grew older the famous journalist used to take pleasure some- 
times in putting his grandson, , on his knee and muttering : 
“ Another legitimate Girardin ! This sort of thing hasn’t happened in 
our family for three or four generations” (Forty Years of Parisian 
Society, by Arthur Meyer). 
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much Rachel’s conduct, as her commanding genius. Beyond 
helping to shorten her life, there is nothing to show that the one 
interfered with the other. That Heine liked the little Paris 
griseties did not prevent him from writing magnificent lyrics, 
That Rachel gave herself to different lovers was no obstacle to an 
incomparable interpretation of the noble and heroic passions. 
The defects of her private life never obtruded themselves into her 
art. There Rachel was incorruptible, worthy of the great powers 
with which God had invested her. Because she was the impec- 
cable artiste, she took a pride in rescuing the old classic tragedy 
of France from the lumber-room, galvanizing its rusty Gallo- 
Roman or Gallo-Greek sentiment into real life, independent of 
period or fashion. None else had that same power, and when she 
died, the plays of Racine and Corneille, reckoned as forces in the 
theatre, died with her. In the sense of inspiring terror and awe, 
in the dignity of her bearing, and in the superb quality of her 
diction, Rachel is likely to remain unique. Not readily can we 
imagine the recurrence in one human frame of her particular 
combination of gifts for the theatre. 

‘To magnificent acting and superb artistry, Rachel added the 
magic of a glamorous personality. Always it was Rachel, and 
not Racine or Corneille, whom one raced to the Comédie Frangaise 
to hear and to see; always it was the stage-painted emotions of 
Rachel, and not the passions of ‘ Phédre,” or “ Pauline,” or 
“Hermione,” as depicted by the old poets, which magnetized 
the eager crowd. Whenever that slight, majestic frame faced the 
footlights, and those dark, shining eyes with steady assurance 
were bent on the audience, instinctively one felt in the presence 
of a great natural force, an overpowering genius born to dominate. 

To our taste, the actress is distinguished-looking, rather than 
handsome, the air of intellectuality which prominently resides 
in the delicate oval face constituting its chief charm. Yet there 
can be no doubt that her own generation found the tragedienne 
most winsome in appearance. 

Even that unsympathetic colleague, M. Got, confesses that 
Rachel was beautiful. That to actors, poets, playwrights, sculptors 
and painters alike, she should appear so, must be accounted 
homage to hypnotic personality, rather than to obvious physical 
charm. Their eyes bewitched, a procession of admirers saw 
fascination in her features and form. For them she was as lovely 
as the evening star. There was truth in her boast: ‘‘ I made 
myself beautiful.” 

In their delineation of Rachel, her enemies have sought to 
perpetuate the image of a mean, avaricious and grasping woman, 
actuated only by a desire for gain. Seeking an explanation for 
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faults, real and imaginary, they have fallen back on her racial 
origin, a familiar form of argument with people who are prejudiced 
and shallow-minded. If Rachel loved money, and most certainly 
she did not despise it,1 her motives were at least as defensible as 
those of her contemporaries, all zealous in the pursuit of wealth. 
She craved riches, not so much for herself, as for her children ; 
they craved riches as a means of securing power and buying 
pleasure. Of the two she was far less selfish. The graveside 
tribute to Rachel’s charity is conveniently forgotten by her 
calumniators, who, for the most part, are too unsympathetically 
disposed towards her type and race to pass cool and unbiassed 
judgment on her life and character. 

On the other hand, to gloss over her immoralities, her inter- 
mittent fits of jealousy, and her fondness for uniting the pleasurable 
with the practical, often at the sacrifice of her self-respect, would 
be to leave posterity with equally as misleading a portrait. If, 
freed from the usual réchauffé of lies, half-lies, and preposterous 
anecdotes, the facts are allowed to sketch her character, Rachel, 
stage-queen, grande amoureuse, street-urchin and fine lady, all in 
one, should not want any special pleading to be ensured a generous 
verdict. A sense of fairness will be lacking in us, if, in her 
eventful life and career, we do not find as much to admire as to 
condemn, 


4 “ Enrich yourselves,” was the rousing call of Guizot, Louis Philippe’s 
Minister, to the prosperous middle-classes. 
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at Mumpf, Switzerland ; died : 
3 January, 1858, at Le Can- 
net ; although her real name 
was Elisabeth Félix (page 30) 
for some time she used the 
name Elisa (pages 27, 30), 
changing later to Rachel (page 

); she was trained by 
itienne Choron until his death 
in 1833; entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, and made her 
début at the Theatre frangais 
1z June, 1838; actress (al- 
‘ways an—on or off stage), 18 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (first ap- 
pearance as, 1849; last, 15 
December, 1855), 277; Alco- 
hol, sparing use of, 251; 
“Amenaide, psy s, 49; Ameri- 
can tour (1 223, 246, 263, 
270, 272-8 ; S andromaque, 333 
in London, 90; at Windsor 
Castle, 93; Angelo, 214, 261, 
273, 297; Artistic conscience 
(R's stubborn), 216 ; Aspara— 
gus (R. and the), 92 
Bajazet (at Windsor Castle), 93 + 
Barye, statuette by (R. as 
Hermione), 221, 241; Baths 
(Félix children in Paris), 32; 
Beauregard, Rue (Félix family 
living in), 32; Berlin (R. in), 
246; Bertrand, Arthur (father 
of R.’s child Gabriel), 160 ; 
Bible (R. and the), 285; her 
ignorance of Genesis, ‘103 ; 
Birmingham, 181 ; Birth, 25 } 
Bordeaux, 98; Bossuet (R. 
reads), 285; Brother (R.’s: 
see Raphaél in general index) 
Cabotine (R.’s restless spirit), 
32, 105, 116; Camille (R. in 
Les Horaces), 40-2, 45, 49, 72, 


176, 181, 197, 265 ; Caprici- 


ous (e.g. in keeping appoint- 
ments), 242; Card playing, 
(R.a bad loser), 161, 237, 259 3 
Catherine IT, '157 3} Chalons 
(R. and sister sing at), 28, and 
see 231; Choron (R,'s imita- 
tions of), 31; Cinna, 95; 
Cleopatra (R. the incarnation 
of), 126, and see 107 ; Comédie 
Sfrangaise : R. "s début at, 4O-1 5, 
she fills the theatre, 46, and 
see general index ; Conserva~ 
toire (R.'s “four fruitless 
months at”), 36, and see 117 5 
Corneille (R.’s devotion to), 
54, 67, 95, 118, 175, 196-7, 
25%, and see general index ; 
Correspondence (R.'s_ large), 
117 ; Covent Garden Theatre, 
92; Crémieux: R.'s good 
friend, 60, 74,91; her unpaid 
secretary, 92; her debt to 
him, 101-2 ; break with, 109; 
friendship restored, 2535 
Crucial years (1839-1849), 71 5 
Custine, Marquis de : advises 
R.’s reading, 61; proposes 
marriage, 81-2 
Death at Le Cannet, 29, 294- 
306; Domestic life (R. unfit 
for), 169; Doran, Dr. (hears 
R. singing in street), 273 
Dressed (R. always exquisite- 
ly), 239; Durnas fils, 222 and 
see. general index; Dumas 
pire, 153 ff., and see general 
index ; Dykers, Frank (R.'s 
agent in America), 223 
Edinburgh, 181; Egypt, 285; 
Elocution (R's), 615,“ Emi- 
lie” (R. as), 49; ‘England 
(1841), 88-9; (1846), 181; 
“ Eriphile” (R. plays), 493 
Esther, 141, 290; Extrava- 
gance (R.'s), 223 
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INDEX 


Fainting (R.’s habit of), 115; 
Family (R.’s family at Thedtre 
Sfrangars), 202; Fan-Fan 
Musset’s name for R.), 663 
Fascination (R.’s powers of), 
242; Father (R's relations 
with her), 69, 115, 2353 
Fénelon (R. reads), 285 5 
Financiers (R. liked), 233; 
FitzGerald, Edward (meets 
R.), 95; “ Frédégonde,” 65 ; 
French accent (R.’s pure), 
28; French provinces (tour 
in the), 191; Funeral (R.’s), 


304 
Gymnase (R.’s début at the), 
36-7 ; Generosity (e.g. in the 
matter of gifts), 223 ; Genius 
(Ris commanding), 314; 
Girardin, Emile de (R.’s 
favourite lover), 166-7, 302 ; 
Gorowschi,Count(R.’s suitor), 
116; Gramont, duc de (R’s 
lover), 166 ; Gratitude (her), 
223; Great Exhibition (R. at 
the), 229, 235; Greed (her), 


10 
Habit (R.’s) of persuading men 
to write plays for her, 61; 
Half Moon Street (R. in 
London), 120; “Hat, the 
same ” (R. at Conservatoire), 
117; Havre, 85; Haymarket 
‘Theatre, 92; Health, 250, 
2723 Helena Faucit (R. and), 
359 ; “ Hermione ” (R. plays), 
44; 47, 49, 81, 90, 197, 3143 
“Hermione ” (popular name 
for R.), 114; ‘‘ Hermione ” 
(Barye’s statuette of R. as), 
221, 241; Home life (R.’s), 
237-8, 259; Holland (R. in), 
169-70 ; Horace et Lydie (R. 
in), 242; Hétel des Trois- 
Balances (Félix family's first 
stay in Paris), 29; Hysterics 
(R's habit of), 115 
Italian trip, 238; Iphigénie en 
Aalide (R. and George to- 
gether in), 207, and see 49; 
Ingres (R. and), 239; Illus- 
trated London News (on R.), 


180 ; 
Janin (corrects R.’s faulty gram- 
mar), 45, 61; Jews: proud 
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of R., 47; she ignores Jewish 
calendar,’ 110; her racial 
consciousness ° “ abnormally 
acute”, 111; her relations 
with Jews, 241; lived and 
died a Jewess, 289, 301, 306 ; 
Joinville, Prince de(R.’s lover), 
127-9, 130-2; Judith (failure 
of), 150 
Kemble, Fanny (on R.), 94-5 
Ladylike deportment, 147 ; Lady 
Tartufe, 251; La Venddenne, 
36-7; Lehon, Leopold (R.’s 
lover), 233; Letters, 7, 19, 
103, 257-8; Lind, Jenny (on 
RJ, 109; ‘London (R. in), 
90 Hf, 120, 129, 180, 220, 252, 
269; Louis Napoleon (R.’s 
lover), 179, 182, 195, 220, 238 5 
Louvre (R. studies pictures 
and statues at the), 45; Love 
affairs: her “ procession of 
lovers”, 56, 106, 177, 314; 
her lovers “ kept on a string’, 
220; disorder of, 232; 
American disapproval of, 274— 
53 Lucréce, 190; Lyons (R. 
and Sarah sing in cafés), 27-8 
Macready (on R.), 95, 180, 283 
Marie Stuart, 57, 95-6, 110, 
151, 258, 267 ; Marriage (R.’s 
attitude towards), 11; Mars, 
Madlile. (R. and), 73-4 3 Mari- 
age de Raison, La, 37; Marl- 
borough House (R. at), 92~4, 
111; Marly-le-Roi (R.’s son 
born at), 158, 185;  Mar- 
seillaise (R. chants the), 188, 
217-18, 240, 272, 275; Mat- 
hilde, Princess (‘‘ detested ” 
R), 12; Malaquais, Quai 
R. lives on), 1343 Maturity 
R.'s_ quick), 40; ‘‘ Mel- 
wees (Heine’s name for 
.), 88-9; Memory (R.’s pro- 
digious), 33 ; Meulan, 279-82; 
Misanthrope (R. refers to the), 
99; Mitchell, John (R.’s im- 
presario), 120; Mithridate, 
190; Madame de Belle-Isle, 
251; Moineau de Lesbie, Le, 
118 ; Money (R. and), 270-1, 
315; “ Monime” (R. plays), 
49; Ma Santé (R’s “little 
nest’), 70, 98, 105, and see 


Montmorency in general index; 
Mother (R.’s relations with), 
69, 115, 235; Mure, Henry 
(R's lover), 255-60 ; Musset, 
de (R.’s relations with), 60~70; 
75, 133, and see general index 
Obstinacy(R.’s), 216 ; O’Con- 
nell, Mme. Fréderique (por- 
trait of R.), 304; O'Neill (R. 
compared to), 93-4 
Paria: R.’s arrival there (aged 
12), 28; her last performance 
in, 265; Parisienne (R. the 
typical), 79; Pauline ® (R. 
as), 57, 120, 289, 314; 
“ Phédre ” (R.’s “‘ finest char- 
acter part’), 68, 70, 72, 103, 
135, 181, 190, 197, 221, 3143 
Place Royal:(R. in), 2923 
(sale of effects), 308; Plut- 
arch’s Lives (R. reads), 61; 
Poetry (R.’s intellectual love 
for), 108; Polyeucte (see 
“ Pauline”); Ponsard (R.'s 
lover), 242-3 ; Portraits, 239- 
49, 304; Press, the London 
(“kind to R.”}, 93; Prussia 
(R. in), 244, 246 
Racine (R. “ always reading "’), 
534, 67-9, 105, 118, 175, 196-7, 
251, and see general index ; 
Raphaél (R.'s brother, her 
impresario), 244, and see gen- 
eral index ; Reading (R.’s), 61; 
Récamier (R.’s introduction to 
Mme.), 39; Rehearsals (R. 
at), 71-2; Religion (R. and), 
285; Ristori (compared with 
R.), 96; Rosemonde, 249-50 ; 
Rouen (R. playing in), 84, 87; 
“ Roxane " (R. a), 49, 50, $2, 
58, 65, 68, 82, 273; Russia 
(R. in), 240, 246 
Saint-Aulaire (R.’s dramatic les- 
sons from), 33, 36; St. 
James's Theatre (R. at) (1846), 
180; (1851), 2523 Salle 
Herz (R. collects for charity 
a: 29 ; Salle Moliére (R. at), 
; Samson (uncertain of 
Re genius), 35; (taught her 
what he learnt from Talma), 
61; and see general index; 
Sentimental complications, 
199, 200 ; “ Singing for alms,” 











Abbaye-au-Bois, L’ 


INDEX 


26-7; Simple life (R. and 
the), z00~1 ; Sisters (see under 
Félix in general index) ; Sons 
(R.’s two), see Alexandre and 
Gabriel in general index 
Stanley, Dean (on R.), 190 
Superstition (R.’s), 198, 290 
Sutherland, Duke of (R. at 
matinée in house of), 96 
Tancréde (R. in), 65; “ Tender 
rts” (R. as player of), 118 ; 
Times, The (on R.), 913 
‘Travels (R.’s), 244-343 
Tradon, Rue (R. living in), 
142, 210, 236-7, 284, 292, 309 5 
Tourgenielf (on R.), | 218 
¥ Ulera conservation’? (R's), 


vee Dodat, Arcade (Félix fam- 
ily in), 66; Véron: R. his 
mistress, 49, 54, 56-7; her 
hatred of him, 58-9; her 
banker and publicity agent, 
61-2 ; R.“ wants to kill him,” 
7%, 88; his threats about R.’s 
letters, 88-9, 94, 96; Mme. 
Crémieux on, 100, 104-5; R. 
still friendly with him, 110; 
but “tempted to kill him,” 
110; popular gossip, 116~17 ; 
the end of him, 134; his 
“dirty trick forgiven’ and 


forgotten”, 226; Victoria, 
Queen (R. and), 89, 180 
Walewski, Count : R. under his 





protection, 131, 143; she 
breaks with him, 163~78; 
and see Alexandre (her son 
by him), and the general 
index; Wellington, Duke of, 
(R. and the), 93, 122-. 
Will (R.’s), 3023 Windsor 
Castle (R. at), 89, 90, 92-3 
Yates, Edmund (on R.), 138-93 
Youth (R.’s “ miserable"), 17 


(Mme Ré- 
camier), 16, 41, 78-9, 107, 133, 


198 

Adelaide, Queen (1792-1849), 92, 
94, 111 

Adelaide (Rachel’s sister, see Lia) 
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INDEX 
Adéle Hommaire De Hell (trs. Marc 


Slonin), 130 
Adolphe Crémizux (Posener), 202 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (Scribe), 185, 

194-6, 251-2, 276-7, 283 
Age, The, 93 
Agoult, Mme. d’, 96 
Alexandre (Rachel's son), 158, 

T7313, 192, 235-6, 243, 270, 

284, 298, 305, 310-12 
Alton, Aimée d’, 62 
Amateur d@’ Autographes, Lv, 

(Charavay), 129, 209 
Amie de Chateaubriand (Mme 

Hamelin) Lettres (Gayot), 144 
Ampére, André Marie (1775- 

1836), 215 
Anais," Mme. Pauline Aubert 

(1802-1871), 165, 229 
Andersen, Hans (1805-1875), 15 
Anderson, Mary (Mme. de Navar~ 

ro, b. 1859), 13, 159, 223 
Andromaque (Racine), 33, 44, 47, 

49, 99, 93 
Angelo (Victor Hugo), 211, 214 
Anti-Semitism (in Paris), 113 
Arbouville, Mme, d’, 62 
Armour, Jean (wife of Robert 

Burns), 106 
Arnold, Matthew (1822-1888), 138, 

183, 297-8 
Athalie (Racine), 107 
Aubaret, Gabriel, 288, 291, 306 
Auber, Danief F. E. (1782-1871), 

80, 142, 188 
Audebrand, Philibert, 141 
Audran, Marius, 87 
Augier, G. V. Emile (1820-1889), 

1§1-2, 217 
Aumale, Henri, duc d’ (4th son of 


Louis Philippe, 1822-1897), 
269 
Autographes : Collection Crémicux, 
99 
B 
B—, Hector, 199, 200, 288 


Babbage, Charles (1792-1871), 95 

Bajazet (Racine), 49, 51, 58, 93, 
159) 174, 273 

Balabine, Victor de, 148 

Ballanche, Pierre Simon (1776— 
1847), 41 
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Balzac, Honoré de (1799-1850), 
56, 62, 79, 145, 150, 153, 197 
Bancroft, George (1800-1891), 


189 

Banville, Théodore Faullain de 
(1823-1891), 79, 145 

Barbey D’Aurevilly, Jules Amédée 
(1808-1889), 203 

Baring, Maurice (b. 1874), 138 

Barrett, Edward Moulton, 126 

Barthou, Louis Jean F. (1862- 
1934), 38, $7, 172, 255 

Barye, Antoine Louis (1795-1875), 
221, 241 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre (1821- 
1867), 10 

Beaumarchais (1732-1799) and his 
dog Follette, 58 

Beauvallet (actor), 222 

Belgiojoso, Christina, 
(7808-1871), 131 

Béranger, Pierre Jean de (1780- 
1857), 63, 141-2, 149, 169, 
189, 220 

Bergson, Henri (b. 1859), 127 

Bernhardt, Sarah (1845-1923), 155 
96, 113-14, 138-40, 201, 181- 
2, 194, 246, 274, 304, 310 

Berryer, Antoine Picrre (1790- 
1868), 61, 112 

Berthelet-Leleux, 


Princess 


Frangois, 195, 
304, 

Bertrand, Arthur, 160, 183, 185-6 

Biard, Mme., 214 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis (1811~ 
1882), 55 

Blessington, Marguerite, Countess 
of (1789-1849), 91, 159, 180, 


197 
Bonnaire, M., 66 
Boswell, James (1740-1795), 121 
Bouffé (actor), 37 
Braganza, Francisca da, 131 
Brisson, Adolphe, 26, 176 
Brohan, Augustine Suzanne (1807- 
1887}, 36, 165, 293 
Brohan, Charlotte, 267 
Brohan, Madeleine, 237 
Brohan, Suzanne (mother of 
Augustine), 36 
Bronté, Charlotte 
124-7 
Bronzet, Mme,, 39 
Brougham, Henry Peter Brougham, 
Baron (1778-1868), 180 


(1816-1855), 


Buloz, Francois (1803-1877), 132— 
3, 215, 256 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward (Lord 
Lytton, 1803-1873), 159 

Bury, Mme Blaze de, 137 

Byron, George Gordon, Beron 
(1788~1824), 20, 56, 121, 132, 
205 


Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), 


95 
Carnavalet Museum (Paris), 13, 
204 
Carnet d’un Ténor, Le, 159 
Casanova, Giovanni Jacopo (1725- 
1798), 57 
Castries, Duchesse de, 62 
Cethevine the Great (1729-1796), 


1 
Catherine IT (Romand), 157 
Charavay, Noél, 129 

Charlier, Paul, 13 

Charlotte Corday (Ponsard), 216, 


242 

Chateaubriand, Frangois René, Vi- 
comte de (1768-1848), 16, 79, 
144, 161, 198, 220, 289 

Chéry, ainé, M., 277 

Chopin, Frédéric Frangois, (1810- 
1849), 16, 64, 162 

Choron, Etienne, 30-3 

Chotel, Dr., 194 

Cinna (Corneille), 49, 95 

Clarendon, George W. F. Villiers, 
4th Earl of (1800-1870), 163, 


234 
Cleopatra (Delphine Gay), 107, 185, 


215 

Clésinger, Jean Baptiste Auguste 
(1814-1883), 89, 267 

Cohen, Lucy, 112 

Cole, J. W., 181 

Colet, Louise (1808-1876), 
142, 188-9, 195 

Comedie frangaise (official name of 
Le Théatre frangais), 11, 15, 
27, 32-3, 53-6, 38-9, 40-8, 
51-2, 65, 70, 74-5, 93, TIT, 
115, 117, 122, 128, 132, 135, 
143, 146, 151, 153, 157, 163, 
165, 185, 188-9, 191, 195, 197, 
202-3, 205, 208-9,214, 217-19, 


88, 


INDEX 


227, 236, 253, 256, 284, 294, 
305, 314 

Comédie Frangaise, Le (Sarcey), 35 

Confessions (Houssaye), 209, 217 

Consort, Albert, Prince (1819- 
1861), 90 

Constitutionnel, Le, 29, 37, 161, 199 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-1684), 16, 
32; 39: 40, 49, 54, 57) 90 95, 
101, 118, 142, 196 

Correspondance de Gustave Flau- 
bert, 193 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867), 88, 


142 
Cowley, Henry Richard Charles 
‘Wellesley, Earl (1804-1884), 


163 
Crémieux, Adolphe (1796-1880), 

60-1, 74, 91-2, 96-9, 101, 112, 

118, 190, 202, 241, 253, 310 
Crémicux, Mme., 99, 109, 191 
Crémieux family, the, 102, 109, 290 
Custine, Adolphe, Marquis de(1790- 

1857), 61, 81-2, 87, 116-17, 291 
Czarine, La (Scribe), 262 


D 


Damascus (‘‘ ritual murder” lie 
revived in), 113 

Dame aux Camelias, La (Dumas 
fils), 160 

Daumier, Honoré (1808-1879), 112 

Deburau, Gaspard (1796-1846), 90 

Déjazet, Virginie (1797-1875), 28, 
3, 74, 109, 173, 177, 183, 305 

Delacroix, Eugéne (1798-1863), 
28, 80, 17, 245 

Delahante, Adrien, 233-4 

Delaroche, Paul (1797-1836), 240 

Delaunay, Louis (1826-1903), 222 

Delestre-Poirson, 36-8 

Delmar, M. de, 47 

Delphine Gay (Séché), 261 

Demarest (wig-maker), 310 

Demi-Monde (Dumas fils), 11, 224 

Demonval, M., 52~3 

Denain, Mdlle., 189 

Derniers Fours de la Bohéme (Aude- 
brand), 141 

Devonshire, Duke of, (6th), 47 

Dexter, Mr. Walter, 13 

Diaz de Ja Pena, Narcisse Virgile 
(1808-1876), 152 
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INDEX 


Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), 90, 
232, 283-. 

Dinah (Rachel's sister), 16-18, 26, 
32, 38, 173, 273, 276, 299, 
310-12 

Dino, Duchesse de, 47 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field (1804-1881), 20, 75, 109, 
112, 125, 182, 186, 218, 290, 
303 

Doran, Dr., 2 

Dorval, Marie (1798-1849), 62, 143 
197, 212 

Dosne, Mdile., 168 

Dreyfus, Alfred (1859-1935,) 202 

Drouot, Juliette, 80, 177, 213, 261 

Drumont, Edouard (anti-Semite), 


103 
Duchesnois, Mdlte. 
44, 107, 73) 151 
Dujarier, 160, 4 
parang are fils (1824-1895), 
II, 53, 160, 197, 222-6, 262, 


(1777-1835), 


313 
Dumas, Alexandre, pére (1802- 
1870), rr, 16, 62-3, 132, 150- 
62, 164, 169, 197, 206, 210, 
243, 261~7, 283, 305, 310, 313 
Duplessis, Alphonsine, dite Marie 
(1824-1847), 160 
Duport, Paul, 36 
Duse, Eleonora G8ss7 1924), 138 
Duval, Charles, 14 
Dykers, Frank ‘of! New York), 223 


Ecole du Monde, L', 163 

Elssler, Fanny (1810-1884), 55 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (7803- 
3882), 190 

Empis, M., 35 

Englishman in Paris, An, 163, 175 

Era, The, 92 

Esther (Racine), 
290 

Eugénie, Empress of the French 
(1826-1920), 54, 165, 182, 
236, 312-33 


102, 141, 147, 


Faucit, Helena Saville (Lady Mar- 
tin (1820-1898), 79, 93, 95, 
138, 159 
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Félix, Adelaide (see Lia) 

Félix, Esther (Rachel’s mother), 
I$, 25, 27, 55, 60, 66-7, 69, 
78, 92, 94, 110, 173, 247, 286, 


311 
Félix, family, the, 17, 18, 38, 66 
Félix, Gabriel-Victor (see Gabriel) 
Félix, Jacob (Rachel's father), 9, 
15, 25, 28, 30, 37-8, 40, 52, 
69, 77, 85, 94, 105, 107, 147, 
158, 173, 192, 235, 305, 31f 
Félix, Jacques (see Félix, Jacob) 
Félix, Mélanie (see Dinah) 
Félix-Rachel (see Félix, Jacob) 
Félix, Raphaél (see Raphaél) 
Félix, Sarah or Sophie (see Sarah) 
Figaro, Le, 34, 161, 276, 310 








Filon,' Pierre Marie “Augustin 
(1841-1916), 182 
Fiorentino, Picr-Angelo (1809- 


1864), 29, 37, 
peceee paced" 809-1883), 
Flaubert, Gustave (1821-1880), 
, 195 
Forrest, Edwin (1806~1872), 37 
Fould, Achille (1800-1867), 144, 
202, 233, 242, 237-8, 309 
Fourment, Helena (Rubens’ second 
wife, 1614-1673), 114 
Fragonard, Jean Honoré (1732- 
1806), 132 
France, Anatole (1844-1924), 184 
Frédegondc, 69, 130 
Frére, Judith, 63 


Gabriel (Rachel's son), 160, 186, 


239, 243, 286, 208-9, 305, 
3IO-12 

Gabrielle (Augier), 152 
ibrielle Enthoven Collection 





(Victoria and Albert Museum), 
13, 181 
Galos, M., 98 
Gambetta, Léon (1838-1882), 60 
Garcia, Manuel (1805-1906), 109 
Garrick, David (1717-1779), 121 
Gautier, Théophile (1811-1872), 
106, 133, 135, 136, 189, 198, 
207, 210, 212, 217, 251 
Gavarni, Paul (1804-1866), 79 
Gavin, Catharine I, 128 


Gay, Delphine, 106-9 (and see 
Girardin, Mme.) 

Gay, Sophie (1776~1852), 108 

Gayot, A., 144 

George IV, King, 90 

George, ' Marguerite - Josephine 
Weimer dite Mdile. (1787- 
1867), 46, 76, 122, 141, 151, 
177, 201, 205-6, 208-9, 234 

Gerard de Nerval (Aristide Marie), 


262 

Girardin, Emile de (1806-1881), 
106, 160-1, 166-7, 200, 228, 
238, 268, 280, 284, 301-2, 
304, 309, 313 

Girardin, Delphine de (née Gay, 
1804-1855), 98, 126, 148, 150, 


174, 188-6, 215, 251, 261, 
268, 207 

Goncourt, Jules de (1830-1870), 
308 


Gorowschi, Count, 116 

Got, M. (1822-1901), 38, 199, 314 

Goudchaux, Michel (1797-1862), 
241 

Gramont, Antoine, duc de (1819- 


1880), 166 
Granville, Earl (1815-1891), 229, 


235 

Granville, Harriet Countess, (d. 
1862), mother of above, 47 

Gronow, Captain Rees Howell, 
(1794-1865), 147-8 

Guiccioli, Teresa Gamba (La) 
(1801-1873), 132 

Guiche, duc de (see Gramont, duc 
de) 


Guimond, Esther, 167-8, 229 

Guinot, Eugéne (1812-1861), 289 

Guizot, Frangois P. G. (1787-1874) 
55, 99, 315 

Gymnase Theatre (Paris), 36-8, 43, 
45 


H 


Halévy, Fromental (1799-1862), 
38, 80, 107, 112, 162, 241 

Ham, Chateau of, 130, 17 

Hamelin, J.-G. Fortunes ? (Mime.) 
(1776-1851), 144 

Harcourt, Sir William (1827-1904), 


230 
Harel, Jean Charles, 205-7 
Hays, Esther (see Félix, Esther) 


INDEX 
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BERNARD FALK’S SUCCESSES 


He Laughed in Fleet Street 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“ Packed with good stories and written in clear-cut, vigorous English, 
Mr. Bernard Falk’s memories provide the most readable volume of 
about Fleet Street that has appeared for many years. 
Edgar Wallace, Winston Churchill, Gaby Deslys, Irving and Tree, 
Watts-Dunton, Shaw, Lord Oxford, and a host of famous Fleet Street 
personalities are brightly sketched . . . 2 generous cheerful book.” 





SUNDAY TEMES 


“ A fascinating story of changes and chances through the turbulent 
years. He has gusto and a keen sense of humour. . . . His chapter on 
‘ celebrity-hunting ’ is a delicious piece of gaminerie . . . will prove 
eternally fascinating for its infectious liveliness and keen, zestful 


English.” 


EVENING STANDARD 
“ A book which journalists will read with delight because they know 
much about Mr. Falk’s theme, and which the public will read with 
interest because they know little about it . . . a generous measure of 
good reading.” 
DAILY MAIL 


“ Something new in autobiographies . . . a witty and most inter- 
esting volume of recollections . . . wit and humour of an irresistible 
kind flashes and bubbles on every page.” 


STAR 
“A delightful volume . . . full of amusing stories.” 


DAILY HERALD 
“ Scores of merry yarns . . . this attractive, ironic biography.” 


SUNDAY GRAPHIC 
“ He has written the story of his life most entertainingly . . . sheer 
delight.” 
DAILY MIRROR 


“ An entrancing autobiography . . . his pages abound in anec- 
dotes.” 


BERNARD FALK’S SUCCESSES 


He Laughed in Fleet Street 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 
“|. , the success of the Autumn publishing season.” 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
“This racy Boswell . . . certainly a book for the outside world to 
read.” 


THE PEOPLE 
“Tt has come at last—that book about Fleet Street for which we 
have all been waiting. . . . Falk is an artist in words who has taken 


the world for his canvas.” 


SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


“ Mr. Falk knows Fleet Street as well as any man alive, and his book 
is full of inside knowledge . . . always interesting.” 


SUNDAY REFEREE 


“A pageant of politicians, celebrities and notorieties parades 
through Mr. Falk’s memory. New stories of famous people, including 


Lord Northcliffe, are told with a kindly and human touch.” 
SPHERE 
Packed with good stories. . . . Mr. Falk spreads the jam thick and 


gives us a feast.” 


Still Selling! 


The Naked Lady 


SUNDAY TIMES 
“Mr, Falk has most successfully interpreted her saga . . . handling 
the enormous amount of material about her with dramatic skill, he has 
enjoyed himself vastly in his work, and done it with a splendid complete- 
ness. . . . Nobody but a journalist could have done Menken as vividly 
as Mr. Falk has done. But he has also the instincts of the true bookman, 
with a sense of ‘ dappled tints.’ ” 


BERNARD FALK’S SUCCESSES 


The Naked Lady 


DAILY HERALD 


“ Absorbingly good autobiography . .. dispels much accepted 
legend . . . bears evidence of immense research and yet is remarkably 
readable , . . a storehouse of illuminating fact and a peculiarly 
valuable cross-section of social history.” 


HOWARD SPRING (EVENING STANDARD) 


“A lively and readable re-creation of the more raffish moments of 
many famous men under the spell of an unusual woman.” 


DAILY MAIL. 


‘‘Mr, Falk deals fearlessly and faithfully with this extraordinary 
‘woman’s literary friendships . . . a volume of surpassing interest.” 


DAILY EXPRESS 
“He has resuscitated a glamorous, passionate, curious creature 
who was the sensation of America, London and Paris in the ‘sixties, 
. .. A very vivid and perfectly documented presentation of that 
period.” 
NEWS-CHRONICLE 
“A vivid portrait of this sensational actress.” 


J. M. BULLOCH (DAILY SKETCH) 
“ As arresting as a stage play and more interesting than the great 
Majority of novels.” 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 

“ A magnificent book . . . a remarkably tender advocacy of a woman 

Jong gone.” 
SPHERE 

“ About ten times more exciting and interesting than the ordinary 

novel.” 
DAILY MIRROR 

“ With great industry and use of every document Mr. Falk threads 
hie way through the wild, stormy, the emphatically varied career of 
Adah Menken. He has written an extraordinary interesting book—not 
without its touches of pathos, even of tragedy . . . ought to be onevery 
library list.” 


BERNARD FALK’S SUCCESSES 


The Naked Lady 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“ Both as actress and woman Menken is a fascinating subject for 
a biographer, and Mr. Falk has examined every side of her character 
. very well written.”” 


STAR 


“ He has collected a great quantity of new material, and he handles 
it in picturesque and vivid style.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“A book rich in curious information and illuminated by the radiant 
vitality of its heroine.” 


JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 
* Besides bringing back to life a figure of extraordinary fascination, 
it is crammed full of unusual bits of theatrical lore .. . not only 
madehie but fascinating, and henceforth, if belatedly, I am a Menken 
fan.”” 


Still Selling ! 


Hutchinson's 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN 
OF 1935 





BIOGRAPHY e& AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Lord Lovat, 1871-1933 

Compton Mackenzie writes : 

“Al viegraphy of Simon Fraser, Fourteenth Lord Lovat and 
Chief of the great Clan Fraser, was wanted if only to record the 
public service of a man whose life was a pre-eminent example of 

public service. Yet the public life of Simon Lovat, who died in the prime 

of bis intellectual energy and at the top of his rich experience of men and 

affairs, was but an amplification of bis own personality. He was a 

great Catholic nobleman. He was the Chief of a renowned Clan. He 

was one of the largest landowners in the country. He was a leader of 
men, a fine soldier, an enthusiastic sportsman, a supreme shot, a genial 
host, a wise administrator, an imaginative man of business : but beyond 
everything he was a perfect friend, and none has confirmed more surely 

Seneca’s dictum that friendship is ever serviceable. Whether it was 

Simon Lavat’s genins for friendship which gave him perpetual youth or 

the other way round might be hard to say. Certainly both were his with 

a fullness that is seldom granted. Paneg yric is frowned upon by the 

fashionable mood ; but the life of a Christian gentleman who has taken 

his place with the great Christian gentlemen of the past will be welcome 
to a multitude of readers not yet ashamed to admire in a man the virtues 
that Shakespeare admired and celebrated in immortal verse.” 

by Iilustrated, 185. 
THE RT. HON. SIR FRANCIS LINDLEY, G.c.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. 





Nikolaus II 


Without a doubt this is one of the most exhaustive biographies of 
that lovable, weak, and unhappy figure—the last of the Cxars. 
Written in that strong and vivid style so reminiscent of the bio- 

grapher Alfred Neumann, the anthor presents a complete and sympa- 

thetic picture of the irresolute monarch with his leaning towards fatalistic 
mysticism, his childish vanity, curionsly coupled with an inferiority 

complex and bis sudden panics. Ulustrated, 183. 


by 
ESSAD BEY 
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Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


‘Pe 2 have lived a more active or a more varied life than Sir 
Max Pemberton. His novels, of which there are nearly sixty, 
have thrilled millions, and he was a pioneer in both cycling and 

motoring ; be has known some of the greatest cricketers, footballers, and 

oarsmen of our time. 

Associated, then, with many branches of activity during the last 
Jifty years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reminiscences 
Suil of amusing anecdotes and experiences. Illustrated, x85. 

by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


Time’s Delinguency 
A gallant book, invigorating in content and style, “Time's Delin- 
quency” is the record of a man’s life as a soldier and as a traveller ; 
a record of impressions extending over many years from the borders 
4 ifetanistan to where the Arabian Sea laps the ivory beaches of 
labar. 


For many years Major Handley has been preparing for the writing 
of this book: jotting down impressions, searching through history, 


travelling across strange lands. i Iustrated, 185. 
MAJOR LEONARD HANDLEY, M.C. 
Author of Hunter's Moon, etc. 


Prince Bulow, Man and Statesman 


ith the exception of Bismarck, no German Chancellor has been 

the subject of so much literature as Prince von Bilow. The 

present study, from what Bilow himself described as the “skilled 
hand” of Dr. Miirz, is, however, authoritative and unique inasmuch as it 
was prepared with the direct approval of its subject. 

The author spent considerable periods of time in the intimacy of 
the Bilow family circle, and bad every opportunity to talk with Biilow 
and bis many important visitors. Lilustrated, 185. 

y 
SIGMUND MUNZ 
Author of Edward VII at Mariebad 
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A Story-teller Tells 


fier so many novels here is Berta Ruck’s own story. 

‘Babyhood in India, childhood in the Regiment, girlhood in Wales 

(where she went to a school which was a mixture of L. T. Meade 
and “Madchen in Uniform’), art-student-time at the Slade and in Paris, 
beginning journalism in London (when, since she could have papered a 
room with those slips about “regrets”, any editor’s middle name remained 
Ons, as far as she was concerned). These experiences are described in 
much the same way as she talks. 

A large division of the book contains pen-portraits from life of 
celebrities ; H. G. Wells, Sir Ray Lankester, Pavlova, Augustus Jobn, 
R.A., the Darwins, Arnold Bennett, Alec Waugh, Evelyn Waugh, 
V. Sackville-West, Melba, Captain de Havilland, Edgar Wallace, a 
close-up of Vicki Baum, General Swinton (of “Tanks”), Glyn Phillpot, 
R.A, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Thesiger, Hilda Vaughan, and many 
eters. Lfustrated, 185. 

by 
BERTA RUCK 
Author of The Girls af His Pillet (93td thous.), The Courtship of Rosamund Fayre 
(ogth thous.), Tle Lad Ish Wigs (oth thous.) 


The Authorised Life of Marconi 


With a Foreword by the Mancurs& Marcont 


mongst the great inventors of the world the nanre of the Marchese 

Marconi will rank high. To him the world owes the miracle 

of modern wireless, mbich has become a social factor of well-nigh 
paramount importance. The life of such a man cannot fail to be either 
interesting or important. 

We follow here the course of those first experiments at Bologna, 
and then the first test of the system in England between Penarth and 
Weston, and afterwards its investigation by the Italian Government at 
Spegia. As far back as 1899, wireless communication was first 
established between England and France, and in this fascinating record 
we follow its gradual development. Ulnstrated, 185. 

» 


B. L. JACOT & D. M. B. COLLIER 
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It Was Such Fun 


member of the well-known family of Farqubarson of Invercauld, 
the author of this witty and delightful volume was brought up at 
Langton, one of the most beautiful houses in Dorset. At the 
age of eighteen she married Mr. Hafa Williams and was inmediaiely 
plunged into the greatest and most brilliant society of her time in England 
and on the Continent. Her husband was a keen racing mait and was one 
of the most intimate friends of King Edward, and this record of an active 
Jife passes in review nearly sixty years. Iilustrated, 185. 


yy 
MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS 


Modern Spies Tell Their Stories 


‘he very catacombs of espionage and couster-espionage have been 

ransacked by Mr. Rowan, log an authority on this secret warfare, 

to marshal dependable, first-hand accounts that cover all known 
situations and their attendant hazards. 

You accompany Charles Lucieto, the French operative, on bis 
impossible yet successful missions, and with Lieutenant Banermeister, 
crack, German Intelligence Officer, you survive inescapable traps on the 
Russian Front. You share the perils of that plucky patroit Marthe 
McKenna as she relays to the Allies the secret moves of the arrogant 
horde which is crushing her homeland, Belgium. Nicholas Snowden, 
the Austro-Hungarian, guides you unflinchingly to the beleaguered fortress 
of Preemysl. You live through wees of tension inside the lines of 
Bolshevik Russia with Paul Dukes, later knighted for the fruits of bis 
courage. Other facets of the art of espionage are uncovered by Joseph 
Crozier and Colonel Max Wild, and by Ignatius T. Trebitsch Lincoln, 
Dr. Armgaard Graves, and Horst von der Goltz. 

Illustrated, 125, 6d. 
y 
RICHARD W. ROWAN 
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Paddock Personalities 


With an Introduction by the Most Hon. Tue Mangurs or Zrttanp, G.C.S.I., 
G.CLE, F.BA. 


ew men have played a more active and varied part on the Turf 
during the past thirty years than Mr. Fairfax-Dlakeborough. 
The author of a dozen “Turf” novels which have earned for hint the 
title of “the second Nat Gould”, with a terrific output, with over fifty 
“Turf” books to his credit, and as a regular contributor to many papers, 
he has bad unrivalled opportunities of close contact with all classes who go 
to the make-up of the great Turf army. Titustrated, 128. 6d, 


oy 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. 


Famous Cases of Norman Birkett 


In the public estimation, Norman Birkett has taken the place of 
Marshall Hall. Until r ', he had tie cmazing record of 
never losing a murder case, e peak of his carver to dite came 
with bis brilliant handling of the Mancini defence in the second Tru: 
Abystery. 

‘The author, in this book, selects a doxen of the most famous of 
Birkett’s cases, and tells them with pariicrlar attention to the methods 
and manners of the great advocate. We see Birkett of C: 
making “the most graceful spesch Roosevelt ever heard”. We h 
“silver voice” in the Dennistoun case, the Jouesco case, th 
the involved Waterlow case, and in the sensticnal trial af To: 
The career of a brilliant criminal advocate 
novel ; but here we see the central figure in the setting of rv 
drama. Tilass 

by 
ROLAND WILD 
Author of Grimes and Cases of 1933, Crimes and Cases of 1934, ete. 
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Heroes of Empire 


he magnificent story of oxr Empire is the story of great men whose 
foresight, whose sincerity, and whose courage carried to fulfilment 
the vision which they saw. 

No writer is better fitted than Rafael Sabatini to tell, in this 
Jubilee year, the superb stories of our Empire-builders. Drake, Clive, 
Wolfe, Cook, Rhodes—to some they are little more than names, but 
this volume presents them as living men and their achievements as glorious 
adventures. Their records are more thrilling than fiction, their achieve- 
ments such as will stir the heart. 

“Heroes of Empire” is the tribute of a great writer and a volume 
worthy of the undying story which it unfolds. 

Iilustrated, 185. 


» 
RAFAEL SABATINI 


Author of Venetian Masque (20th thous.), Heroic Lives, Scaramouche (265th thous.), ef 


Death of an Empire 


The first authentic and intimate account of the life of Karz 1V, last of the ruling 
Hapsburgs 
Kart IV, @ young nephew of the great Francis Joseph, at the 
Tatter’s death in November 1916 was called to the throne of the 
Hapsburg Empire in the middle of the Great War and with no 
experience of rulership. His early life had been influenced by his 
Catholic mother, who was a “saint”, and his married years bad been 
devoted to his wife and family. A series of tragedies, including the 
suicide of Crown Prince Rudolph at Meyerling and the assassination 
of Ferdinand at Sarajevo, brought him to the throne, 

Not only did he find himself embroiled in war, but called upon to 
govern an Empire composed of no fewer than eleven different and differing 
nationalities, all eager for separation. It was a task as colossal as it 
was hopeless. 

The book has all the glamour of a rovel—love, hatred, tragedy— 
but it is a real life-story set in Royal circles, showing the pitiful frailty 
of buman endeavour amid the splendour of the most ornate Court in 
Exrope. A young man ruling fifty-five million warring subjects, 
trying to stamp into stillness an earthquake. 

Ulsstrated, 185. 
y 
H. BALASSA 
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Rachel the Immortal : 
Stage Queen ; Grande Amoureuse ; Street Urchin ; 
Fine Lady 


full, frank, and impartial biography of Rachel, the world’s 

greatest actress, has been written by Mr. Bernard Falk. Many 

letters which have not yet appeared in any written “life” of the great 
actress are introduced, together with a vast amount of fresh material, 
the whole combining to make a volume of fascinating interest. 

Rachel is shown not only as Queen of the Paris stage, but as “la 
grande amoureuse”, the cheeky street urchin, and the great lady whom 
kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, were glace to welcome. 

The book, which has occupied two years of the author's time, in 
addition to numerous photographic illustrations, contains twelve special 
plates drawn by Frank C. Papé, one of the most notable book-illustrators 
of the day. by lustrated, 185. 

BERNARD FALK 
Author of He sens Fleet a, The Naked Lady 


ro SS 


Queen Anne 


ne of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with rare 

critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Straus’s 

excursion into a fascinating period of our bistory is an event of 
importance. 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance and 
drama of Anne's reign than he is with its historic importance through 
the years, and he has writien a brilliant and entertaining study likely 
to be widely read and as widely discussed. Tilustrated, 185. 


by 
RALPH STRAUS 











Historic British Ghosts 


he diftenlty mbich Mr. Sergeant experienced in the compilation 
of this original and diverting volume was not in finding the ghosts, 
but in deciding where to stop. The Tower of London, he found, was 
full of them, and so was Hampton Court, and many other great buildings. 
An impressive procession of § aris glide eerily through these thrilling 
pages. Ilustrated, 185. 
PHILIP SERGEANT 
Author of A Century of British Chess, Anne Bolerm: a Study, ate. 
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My Pygmy and Negro Hosts 


(Translated from the German by Grratp GnirFin) 


aul Schebesta, the brilliant ethnologist, supplies in this book 
a thrilling sequel to his “Among Congo Pigmits’, in which he 
gave so vivid a picture of those diminutive folk of tropical Africa. 
He now introduces us to the half-breed pygmies, the offspring of negro 
fathers and pygmy mothers, and gives very vivid glimpses of the mutual 
economic interdependence of negroes and pygmies, in which the former 
play the role of agriculiwvists and primitive industrialists, while the latter 
are still nomad huntsmen. Schebesta has studied closely the super- 
stitions, the system of morality, the ethical code, the folklore, and the 
primitive culture of both negroes and pygmies, and his research is both 
fascinating and valuable. Ulustrated, 185. 
y 
PAUL SCHEBESTA 
Author of Among Congo Pygmies 


Malayan Symphony 


“Malayan Symphony” is the record of a six mouths’ motoring journey 
through British Malaya, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and the island of 
Bali; and with no sterner task-masier than personal inclination. 
Here are the impressions gathered, both on and off the beaten irack, 
in those magical, fascinating lands, by a trained and observant journalist- 
traveller. 

The art, strange customs, religion, architecture, and daily lives of 
the native peoples encountered ; the agricultural and mineral wealth 
of the countries visited ; the gorgeous scenery and virgin forests everywhere 
found ; the drama and dancing peculiar to Malays and Siamese ; the 
curious, almost ribald, cremation ceremonies of the Balinese ; and the 
ancient matriarchal institute of the Menangkabau people—all these 
serve to heighten the value of the harvest gleaned. Stay-at-homes who 

read these pages will feel the urge to ‘pack their tranks—and go” ! 
Tilustrated, 18s. 


y 
W. ROBERT FORAN 
Author of Watebers in the Hills, Path of Ivory, Drums of Sasvificr, ete. 
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The Empire of the Snakes 


bis strange book is not fantasy, but the meticulous observations 
of sceptics born and bred. 

The might of “The Empire of the Snakes’ lies in its fathomless 
secrecy. The subjects of the Empire surrender themselves into a ghostly 
brotherhood whose dominion rises from the bones of its ancestors and whose 
power sits hidden in the subtle, primitive brains of millions of black men. 
Its courts are the foliate twilight of creeping jusgle rivers, and the only 
listen of its argentry is the cold sheen of the serpent. 

“The Empire of the Snakes” is a reality, Its existence and its 
attributes are here vouched for by accredited scientists. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 


by 
F. G. CARNOCHAN & H. C. ADAMSON 
= 


Any Luck? 


Justrated by Ratee Bova 
Totroduction by G. M. L, LaBrancHe 
A book of practical advice ly an angler of international reputation 
that will belp every trout fisherman. What tackle to select, how 
to get the best results from wet or dry fly, how to get to know the 
habits of trout, cre some of the subjects helpfully discussed. Mixed 
with them are a host of reminiscences of fishing here and abroad, delight- 
fully told and seasoned with wit ! Ilustrated, 155. 


ay 
EUGENE V. CONNETT 





Great Days 


'o happier title could have been chosen for this invigorating vol 

than “Great Days’. In time it covers a period of nearly fifiy sears, 

and one feels when the last page has come that the author, had he 
the chance, would live every one of his “great” days over again. 

Reflective, cheerful, and often humorous, the pages of this book range 
the world for their anecdotes, and the reader is permitied to accompany 
the author on bis shooting and fishing expeditions both at howe and abrou:t. 
Llustrated, vos. Gil. 









y 
JOHN M. MILLING 
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The Way of the Dictators 


The Drama of the World Dictatorships 
Introduction by the Rr. Hon. D. Luorp Grorcz, O.M., M.P. 


‘rong men have smashed their way to power since the war— 
Mussolini, Hitler, Mustapha Kemal, Stalin, Pilsudski. Everywhere 
they and bard-eyed youth have put liberty “on the spot”. Everywhere 
—but not in England ; and one of the questions this important book 
asks is: Shall we in this country ultimately find ourselves in the grip 
of a Dictatorship, whether Fascist or Socialist? Who are these Strong 
Men in Exrope and America? How did they rise to power? Can 
they last? What is their secret history? This book answers these 
questions authoritatively. For the first time the stories of all the 
Dictators of the world appear in oie volume—their private lives and 
public selves, the dramas, terrors, and trinmphs of their rule. 
The authors of this book hold no brief for or against. In this vivid, 
biting, illuminating book they gather the evidence on which every reader 
can judge for himself. Illustrated, ros. 6d. 


y 
LEWIS BROAD & LEONARD RUSSELL 


Prisoners’ Progress 


‘or many years on the Metropolitan Police Staff at Scotland Yard, 

and member of the committee appointed in 1927 by the Home 

Secretary to inguire into the organization of New Scotland Yard, 
Colonel Partridge is well qualified to write this interesting and informa- 
tive survey of crime and punishment at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘olonel Partridge traces here the ceaseless struggle between the 
judiciary and the criminal, and shows bow often in the contest, even where 
tiny boys and girls were concerned, Whitehall was beaten to its knees. 
The book sketches the conditions which prevailed at the time in town and 
country and which proved ideal for the rapid »nultiplication of criminals, 
and the reader is taken behind the scenes in prison, House of Correction, 
Execution Yard and, worst of all horrors, the Penal Settlement overseas. 

Ilusteated, 185. 
y 
COLONEL 8S. G. PARTRIDGE 
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Anti-Semitism Throughout the Ages 


distinguished diplomat, a linguist able to speak twenty-six 

languages, a traveller and a scholar, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 

all but completed this important and pertinent book iefore his 
recent death. It has now been concluded by bis son and is published as 
one of the most striking, if not the most striking, contribution to the 
most discussed and controversial topic of our day. 

Count Condenbove-Kalergi belonged to no political party, but was 
liberal in his views and above all a friend of truth and an enemy of 
injustice. With a quite unbiased mind and with the training of a scholar 
he approached this subject and studied it to its depths. [is researches 
led him to many conclusions, and he discusses here all the causes of the 
wave of anti-Semitism now sweeping so many parts of the world. Men 
and women of all points of view should read this book. Ulustrated, 158. 


by 
COUNT HEINRICH V. COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 


This Our Army 


‘ithout entering into wearisome detail the author presents for 
the general as well as the professional reader a picture of the 
Army’s multifarious duties and its present organizational suitability 
for them, its training doctrine in the light of future warfare, its personal 
and traditional aspects, and its method of spending its income of over 
£1,000,000 per week. He is fully qualified to fulfil this task by his 
service in war and in peace, and he has been described by a London 
newspaper as one of the most discerning and knowledgable war critics 
in Britain today. Illustrated, tos. 6d. 


y 
CAPTAIN J. R. KENNEDY 


Company Finance 


Famous as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the most expert 
of writers on financial matiers, Collin Brooks contributes one of the 
soundest and most comprehensive volumes on Company Finance 

yet written. He covers the whole range of the subject and reduces its 
complications to terms easily understood by all. 35. 6d. 


y 
COLLIN BROOKS 
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The Story of Rhodesia 


he Colony of Southern Rhodesia, the youngest self-governing 

portion of the British Empire, is a direct result of the Imperialistic 

dreams of Cecil Rhades on the Continent of Africa. It was wrested 
Jrom the blight of barbarism and the domination of one of the most savage 
tribes south of the Zambexi by a handful of men who composed the 
Pioneer Column which ocetpied Mashonaland, followed by the conquest 
of the Matabcle and the overthrow of the black potentate Lobengula, 
and then by the Matatele and Mashona Rebellions, in which the existence 
of the white settlers was seriously menaced. 

This dramatic and thrilling sequence of events occurred only forty-five 
and less years ago, and they provide a stirring chapter in the Colonial 
history of the British Empire. 

The story revealing the great courage and enterprise of Rhodes and 
his chief lieutenant Jameson, and the hercisu: und fortitude of the 
European settlers, forms the subject of Mr. Gale's book. 

Illustrated, 185, 


yy 
W. D. GALE 


Siberia 
Historical, Economie, an 
natole WV. Baikaloff is well qualified to write this authoritative 

‘survey of Siberia. Descendant of an old Russian-Siverian 

family of Cossacks, he has taken an active part in the Russian 
liberation movement, and in 1917 stood as a candidate for the 
Pan-Russian Constituent Assembly. Previous to this he had joined 
the co-operative movement and edited an economic weekly paper, “The 
Siberian Countryside”. In 1918 be was sent abroad by the Union of 
Siberian Co-operative Unions to prepare himself for professorship in 
the Omsk Agricultural and Co-operative Institute. He has travelled 
widely, but is now unable to return to Russia for political reasons, 

There can be no doubt that this is one of the most authoritative aid 
embracing surveys on this great country. Written in a clear, succinct 
style, the author has carefully, but never iediously, reviewed such subjects 
as Siberia’s carly history, her agriculture, mineral resources, communica 
tions, trade, and many otier absorbing problems of her nutisual welfare. 

Illustrated, 185. 





ixical survey 





y 
ANATOLE V. BAIKALOFF 
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Through a Stranger’s Hands 
New Lvidence of Survival 
Foreword by Sik Oniver Lope 
Introduction by Kesnerht Ricriwovp 

this important and revealing work gives a full account and record 

of communications received through a medium, not by the bereaved 

persons themselves but by Sir Oliver Ladze’s secreiary in physical 
research, Miss Nea Walker, who has carefully chosen cases of which 
she had no knowledge available for “mind-reading”. The results 
described here are verified and asitotated by those for whom messages are 
given, 

Of great interest, not only to students of psychical research but alsa 
to the general reader, is Miss Walker's method of pazsing “requests” 
for the presence of communications without the knowledge of the medium. 
The technique is one by which the building up of a fictitious personality, 
according to expectation, is not possible, whilst the possibility of leakage 
of information, by telepathy or otherwise, is compleiely checked. 105. 6d. 

Compited by 
NEA WALKER 
Author of The Bridge 





PORTRY 


The Perfume Vendor 


Porats 
G ia Rawlinson nas bora in the ¥riendly Islands, tie Tonga 
group, ruled over by a satire queen, Salote. She went to New 
calind at the age of six, speaking other languages better than 
‘ith. clfter a year at a small private school, she fell victim toa 
serious illness, aud ot of the years in hospital and lonely bedrooms these 
verses have been penued. 

She has non', at the age of fifteen, a public, a list of Press notices, 
and a daily correspondence that many a veteran in the world of letters 
might envy. 

It is the purpose of this edition of her writings to present a mis- 
cellany of her work, dating from the day on which she first took np ber 
pen, and including the later povns, so slat the reader might follow ber 
rapid advance before she steps into the literary aiche nos ing en 
38. 6d. 





















by 
GLORIA RAWLINSON 
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NEW VOLUMES IN HUTCHINSON’S 
FAMOUS “COLOUR-BOOK” LIBRARY 


Of the Imitation of Christ 


With eight colour plates and many black-and-white decorations by T. H. Roprnson 


‘be magnificent illustrations which Mr. Robinson has executed for 

this classic work render it one of the most interesting and valuable 

volumes published in the Gift Series of colour books inaugurated a 
Sear ago. 

No words can better assess the inspiration of Thomas a Kempis's 
achievement than those written by George Eliot in “The Mill on the 
Floss”: “It remains to all time a lasting record of human needs and 
human consolations : the voice of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered 
and renounced . . . with the same passionate desires, the same strivings, 
the same failures, the sane ncariness.” 

Ordinary edition, 155. 
De Luxe edition, 215. 
Limited edition, signed by the artist, 315. Gd. 


y 
THOMAS A KEMPIS 








Covert Asides 


Fror @ great number of years Mr. Armour has entertained the 
thousands of readers of “Punch” and other papers nith bis witty and 
apt pictures of amusing incidents in every branch of sport. In this 

volume the best of his drawings are collected. 

Ordinary edition, 9s. 6d. 
De Luxe edition, 215. 
Limited and signed edition, 315. 6d. 
by 
G. D. ARMOUR 
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High Tide at London Bridge 


Illustrated in black-and-white by Franx H. Mason, R.I. 


“[fPonderful London Today” was one of the most enthralling books 
ever written about London, and all those who enjoyed the glamour 

of its pages will welcome this new volume with its many beautiful 
illustrations by Frank Mason. Rising in the Cotswold Hills and 
frowing to the North Sea, the Thames wanders through 210 miles of 
England and touches every phase of our national life, 215. 


yy 
JAMES A. JONES 
Author of Wonderjul London Today 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 
“COLOUR BOOKS” 

"THE wide success which has attended the publication of this 
new series of “Colour gift books” has amply justified our 
belief that a revival of interest in such productions has arrived, 

All these books have now been published, and are obtainable in a 

variely of different bindings. We would reiterate that these books 

are designed not for ephemeral interest bat as books to which one 
6at turn again and again, and which will be as acceptable in the 

Suture as in the present, 


A Book of Old Ballads 


Compiled and introduced by Beveruty Nicuots and illustrated 
with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illustrations by 
H. M. Brock, RI. 


9s. 6d., and De Luxe edition, 195. 6d. Special limited edition of 
250 copies signed by Beverley Nichols and H. M. Brock, 42s. 


Compited bs 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
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The Modern Rake’s Progress 


SUNDAY TIMES 
“A brilliant satire . . . a vook to buy.” 
85. 6d. net. De Luxe edition, 155. 
A special limited and signed edition, 255. 
Demy Quarto size, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed 
throughout in two colonrs. 
y 


LOW AND REBECCA WEST 


Hounds 


15s. De Luxe edition, 30s. Special limited edition signed by 
Mr. Loyd, 42s. 
by 


T. IVESTER LLOYD 


Hunting Sketches 


With an introduction by James Borne, M.F.H., and drawings by Rosser Baus 


I5s., 215., and 305. 
by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


The History of Tom Jones 


‘With illustrations in colour and black-and-white by W. R. S. Srorr 
In two volumes, boxed, 15. the set. 
De Luxe edition, 305, the set. 
A special limited edition, signed by W. R. S. Stott, 42s. 
yy 
HENRY FIELDING 
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The Country Wife 


Decorated in colour and in black-and-white by Sreven Spurrier, RI. 


A special limited edition of 1000 copies, signed by Steven Spurrier, 
315. 6d. net. 
y 


WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 


Fun Fair 
‘A Book of Collected Drawings 


9s. 6d. net. De Luxe edition, 215, net. 
Special limited edition of 250 copies signed by Fougasse, 315. 6d. 


by 
FOUGASSE 


Absurdities 
A Book of Collected Drawings 


6s. net. De Luxe edition, 125. Gd. 
Special limited edition of 250 copies signed by Heath Robinson, 255. 


4 
HEATH ROBINSON 


Considered Trifles 


6s. net. De Luxe edition, 125. 6d. 
Special limited edition signed by H. M. Bateman, 255. 


Bg 
H. M. BATEMAN 
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A Century of Creepy Stories 


1024 pages. Jo stories. 41 authors 


“Since Milton sold Paradise Lost for £5, has there ever been such 
value for money ?”—Lionel Hale in News Chronicle. 


A Century of Humour 
Edited by P. G. WopEHousE 
1024 pages. 77 stories. 65 authors 


“A resolution worth making and acting upon at once is to buy 
this—a vast and wonderfully inexpensive tome.” —Morning Post. 


“Evening Standard” Book of Strange Stories 


1024 pages. 88 stories. 80 authors 


“Surely never before has such an array of authors been presented 
at such @ low price.” —Public Opinion. 
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A Century of Sea Stories 
Edited by Rarast Sasatint 
1024 pages. §3 stories. 47 authors 


“An incredible three-and-sixpennyworth. Its thousand pages include 
some of the best specimens that litcrature knows.” —Observer. 


Al Century of Love Stories 
Edited by Grgert FRANKAU 
1024 pages. 46 stories. 44 authors 


“We can be left in no doubt as to the universal appeal of such a 
volume as this.’—Sunday Times. 





A Century of Detective Stories 


Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON 
1024 pages 
ee 


Al Century of Horror 


A Century of Boys’ Stories 


Edited by Francis Brerr-Younc 




















A Century of Girls’ Stories 
Edited by Exeter Boreau 
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A SELECTION OF IMPORTANT NOVELS 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1935 


URSULA BLOOM - - - = Harvest of a House 
ETHEL BOILEAU - - -  ~— Ballade in G Minor 
ISABEL C. CLARKE- - - - Roman Year 
JOSEPH DELMONT - - - - Fraulein Bandit 
SHAW DESMOND - - - - London's Pride 
VIVIAN ELLIS - - - - - Chicanery ! 
LION FEUCHTWANGER - -) - Jew of Rome 
MARY FORRESTER - - - - The Seer 
WINIFRED GRAHAM -  — The Man Bebind the Chair 
LEO GREX - = ee Stolen Death 
COSMO HAMILTON- -— - Come Away from Life 
NAOMI JACOB - - - = - The Founder of the House 
JOHN KNITTEL - - - = Dr. Ibrahim 
SHANE LESLIE - - - = Fifteen Odd Stories 
W. B. MAXWELL - - - - Tudor Green 
EMMELINE MORRISON - - —- As We Look Back 
DIANA PATRICK - - - - Smoky Canvas 
F. E, PENNY - - = - - A Spell of the Devil 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS- - - -— The Book of Avis 
FLORENCE RIDDELL - = = Royal Wedding 
RAFAEL SABATINI ~ - - - = Chivalry 
J. G. SARASIN- - - - = = The Caspian Song 
UNA L. SILBERRAD = = - - Saunders 
H, DE VERE STACPOOLE - - Green Coral 
LESLEY STORM - - = = Strange Man's Home 
FRANK SWINNERTON - - = - The Harvest Comedy 
EDGAR WALLACE - - - - - The Table 
DENNIS WHEATLEY - - The Exnuch of Stamboul 
GEORGE WODEN ~ - - - Othersmith 
ANTHONY WYNNE- - —- = — Tie Holbein Mystery 
GABRIELLE VALLINGS - - - The Silent Monk 
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